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policy,  and  to  give  my  own  opinion  as  little 
as  possible. 
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CHAPTER  I 

HISTORY  OF  BENIN 

BENIN  seems  to  have  been  a kingdom  from 
time  immemorial,  anyway  from  before 
its  first  discovery  by  the  Portuguese,  some- 
where at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  or  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  By  their  discoveries, 
the  Portuguese  for  a long  time  had  all  the  benefits 
of  the  trade  to  be  obtained  from  West  Africa. 
They  were  followed  some  time  after  by  the 
Dutch  and  Swedes.  It  was  not  till  the  year 
1552  that  the  English  began  to  visit  these 
parts;  and  in  1588  Queen  Elizabeth  granted 
a charter  to  an  African  Company  of  English 
Merchants,  who  thereupon  started  trading  all 
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over  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese. 

The  first  English  expedition  to  visit  Benin 
City  started  in  two  ships  and  a pinnace  from 
Bristol  in  1553,  under  the  command  of  two 
captains,  Windham  and  Antonio  Anes  Pinteado. 
The  latter,  as  his  name  indicates,  was  a Portu- 
guese, and  seems  to  have  been  a most  excellent 
man  as  well  as  a skilled  navigator.  At  one 
time  he  was  in  such  favour  with  the  King  of 
Portugal  that  he  was  appointed  to  take  care  of 
the  Coasts  of  Brazil  and  Guinea  against  the 
French,  “ to  whom,”  as  his  old  biographer 1 says, 
“ he  was  a terror  in  these  seas.”  This  expedition 
never  promised  to  be  much  of  a success,  as 
from  the  very  first  Captain  Windham  seems 
to  have  been  “ a terror  to  ” the  worthy  Pinteado, 
and  treated  him  infamously  through  the  whole 
voyage, — amongst  other  things,  threatening  to 
cut  off  the  ears  of  “this  rascally  Jew,”  as  he 
called  him,  and  nail  them  to  the  mast.  They 
seem  to  have  been  about  six  months  in  arriving 

1 One  Richard  Eden,  who  published  a small  collection  of 
travels  in  1577. 
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at  the  mouth  of  the  Benin  River,  from  whence 
they  sent  up  the  pinnace  as  near  as  they  could 
get  to  Benin  City.  Here  Captain  Pinteado 
with  an  English  gentleman  called  Nicholas 
Lambert  and  other  merchants  landed,  and 
were  conducted  to  the  King’s  Court,  ten 
leagues  from  the  river.  They  seem  to 
have  had  a most  friendly  reception  from  His 
Majesty,  “ a black  moor  or  negro,”  who  spoke  to 
them  in  Portuguese,  which  he  had  learnt  when 
a child.  After  discovering  that  they  had  come 
for  purposes  of  trading,  the  King  not  only 
promised  to  fill  their  ships  with  pepper,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  great  article  of  trade 
at  that  time,  but  also,  in  case  they  had  not 
enough  merchandise  to  pay  for  the  pepper,  the 
King  actually  proposed  to  give  them  credit  for 
it  till  next  season,  which,  considering  all  things, 
seems  to  have  been  confiding  in  him.1  They 
were  in  Benin  City  for  thirty  days,  but  during 
this  time  their  men,  from  drinking  palm-wine 

1 Richard  Eden  gives  rather  a quaint  description  of  this 
pepper,  which  is  now  called  chili  or  red  pepper.  He  calls  it 
“ the  grain  or  spice  of  the  country,  which  is  a very  hot  fruit, 
and  much  like  figs.” 
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and  other  causes,  were  dying  at  the  rate  of  four 
and  five  a day.  This  made  Captain  Windham 
send  to  tell  them  to  return  at  once  ; but  as  they 
wished  to  wait  longer  till  they  had  collected 
all  their  pepper,  Windham  sent  them  a 
second  message  to  say  that  if  they  did  not 
return  at  once  he  would  sail  away  and  leave 
them.  Whereupon  Pinteado  returned  with 
the  intention  of  trying  to  persuade  Captain 
Windham  to  stop. 

Windham,  however,  before  this,  in  his  rage 
against  Pinteado,  had  broken  open  the  latter’s 
cabin  and  spoiled  all  the  “ cordials  and  sweet- 
meats he  had  provided  for  his  health,”  and 
•taken  away  all  his  clothes.  “After  which 
strange  procedure,”  Eden  says,  “ he  [Windham] 
fell  sick  and  died.”  Pinteado  also,  after  mourn- 
ing for  Windham  as  if  he  had  been  his  dearest 
friend,  and  after  having  been  still  worse  treated 
by  the  rest  of  the  mariners  and  officers,  fell 
sick  and  died  likewise.  Then  this  unfortunate 
expedition  had  to  sink  one  of  their  ships  for 
want  of  hands  to  navigate  her,  and  eventually 
returned  to  England  with  scarcely  forty  out  of 
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the  original  140  able-bodied  men  who  had 
started  in  it.  Poor  Captain  Pinteado  must  have 
been  unlucky  most  of  his  life,  for  before  leaving 
Portugal  he  seems  to  have  suffered  long  im- 
prisonment on  a false  charge.  Amongst  his 
papers  was  a quaint  one,  a Royal  Patent 
appointing  him  one  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Royal  Household  of  Portugal,  with  a salary 
of  ten  shillings  a month,  and  half  a bushel  of 
barley  every  day  so  long  as  he  should  keep  a 
horse ; but  with  an  injunction  not  to  marry  for 
six  years,  lest  he  might  have  children  to  succeed 
in  this  allowance. 

After  this,  though  there  were  several  English 
expeditions  to  the  Coast  of  Guinea,  none  seemed 
to  have  reached  Benin  until  1589,  or  over  thirty 
years  afterwards.  In  1588,  the  charter  I have 
spoken  of  was  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
certain  merchants  of  Devon,  to  trade  between 
the  Rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia,  or,  as  they 
were  called  then,  Senega  and  Gambra.  At  the 
end  of  1588  two  worthy  merchants  of  London, 
Bird  and  Newton  by  name,  fitted  out  another 
expedition  to  Benin,  consisting  of  one  ship  of 
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one  hundred  tons  and  a pinnace,  under  the 
chief  command  of  a Captain  James  Welsh,  who 
made  two  voyages  in  succession  to  these 
parts  and  wrote  the  account  of  them.  This 
expedition  of  one  ioo-ton  ship  and  one 
pinnace  seems  rather  small  in  these  days, 
especially  after  the  late  Punitive  Expedition, 
which  consisted  of  two  first-class  cruisers  of 
1 2,000  tons,  one  second-class,  three  third-class, 
and  three  gunboats.  Captain  Welsh’s  expedi- 
tion eventually  left  Plymouth  on  the  14th 
December  1588,  and  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  Benin  River  on  the  14th  February  1589. 
Here  Anthony  Ingram,  the  chief  factor,  and 
several  of  the  others  got  into  the  pinnace  and 
ship’s  boats  and  proceeded  to  Benin  City. 
Gwatto,  or,  as  they  called  it,  Goto,  seems  to 
have  been  then,  as  now,  the  landing-place  for 
Benin  City,  and  there  accordingly  the  party 
landed.  They  also  seem  to  have  been  well 
treated  by  the  reigning  monarch,  who  promised 
them  all  the  pepper,  etc.,  they  wanted.  This 
was  not  the  same  king  that  received 
Captain  Pinteado,  for  the  present  one  stated 
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that  during  his  reign  no  Christians  had  traded 
for  pepper  in  his  country,  consequently  that 
there  wasn’t  much  ready,  but  that  he  would 
have  plenty  of  it  ready  for  them  when  they 
returned  next  year.  This  expedition  also 
suffered  badly  from  fever,  losing  many  men, 
including  the  son  of  one  of  the  owners  of  the 
ship,  and  the  captain,  Hempsteed.  They  got 
back  again  to  Plymouth  in  September  the 
same  year. 

Captain  Welsh  started  off  again  in  September 
the  next  year,  1590,  with  the  same  ship  and 
under  the  same  owners.  This  time  they 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Benin  River  about 
the  15th  January  1591,  and  the  captain  and 
merchants  went  up  the  river  as  before  in  the 
small  boats.  They  got  all  their  cargo  on  board 
and  sailed  away  for  England  by  the  28th  April, 
reaching  England  only  on  the  13th  December. 
Each  time  the  cargo  they  brought  back  was 
much  the  same, — elephants’  teeth,  bags  of 
pepper,  and  barrels  of  palm-oil ; wrhile  the 
“ commodities  ” they  took  out  are  not  so  very  dis- 
similar to  those  used  in  trade  nowadays,  namely, 
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“broad  cloth,  kersies,  bays  [whatever  they 
may  be],  linen  cloth,  unwrought  iron,  copper 
bracelets  [called  manillas,  and  used  now  by 
certain  tribes  in  the  Protectorate],  coral  [which 
is  still  much  worn,  and  tremendously  sought 
after  by  the  chiefs  and  rich  men  of  the  Benin 
River],  hawks’  bells,  horses’  tails,  hats,  and 
the  like.” 

In  none  of  the  accounts  of  these  voyages  is 
there  any  description  of  Benin  City  itself, 
but  from  a Dutch  account  written  a few 
years  later  it  appears  to  have  been  quite  a 
magnificent  city.  The  narrator  talks  of  enter- 
ing the  city  on  horseback  through  a gate  where 
there  was  a very  thick  high  earthen  bulwark, 
with  a deep  broad  ditch,  which,  however,  was 
dry  and  full  of  high  trees.  Later  writers  also 
speak  of  Benin  City  being  surrounded  by  a 
high  wall,  but  that  seems  to  have  disappeared 
long  ago.  The  Dutch  explorer  quoted  above, 
whose  name,  I believe,  was  Dantsic,  also 
speaks  of  an  enormous  broad  street  running 
through  the  city,  and  other  great  streets 
running  off  it — so  long  that  it  was  impossible 
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to  see  to  the  end  of  them.  He  also  gives  a 
description  of  the  King’s  Court,  which  seems  to 
have  been  very  grand,  of  the  number  of  horses 
the  King  possessed  (nowadays  no  Benin  City 
man  has  ever  seen  a horse,  or  scarcely  heard  of 
one,  as  there  are  none  anywhere  near  it).  The 
King  also  had  many  soldiers,  many  gentlemen, 
many  slaves,  and  many  wives — only  about  six 
hundred  ! Twice  a year  the  King  of  those  days 
went  out  of  his  Court  and  visited  the  town, 
accompanied  by  his  six  hundred  wives.  The 
gentlemen  of  Benin  also  had  many  wives — 
some  eighty,  some  ninety,  some  more.  These 
gentlemen  seem  to  have  been  the  aristocracy  of 
Benin,  and  used  to  come  to  the  Court  riding  on 
a horse,  with  a man  on  each  side,  to  hold  them  on 
I suppose,  and  other  slaves  carrying  big  shields, 
to  keep  the  sun  off  the  gentlemen’s  heads, 
whilst  yet  more  slaves  made  music  for  them, 
playing  on  drums,  “homes  and  flints, — some 
have  a hollow  iron  whereon  they  strike.” 
As  all  this  music  came  immediately  after  the 
gentleman  on  his  horse,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
he  had  to  be  held  on  his  horse,  or,  as  the 
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narrative  puts  it,  “ having  on  each  side  a man, 
on  whom  they  hold  fast.” 

Even  in  those  days,  though  sacrifices  are 
not  mentioned,  the  chief  executioner  seems  to 
have  been  a most  important  personage. 

After  this,  Benin  City  was  visited  frequently  by 
explorers  and  traders  of  all  nationalities.  And 
though  at  first  the  Portuguese  seem  to  have 
been  the  paramount  European  Power,  their 
language  and  names  being  used  for  a long  time 
by  the  Benin  people,  they  seem  to  have 
gradually  disappeared  from  Benin  City  in  the 
same  way  as  they  left  all  their  places  on  the 
Gold  Coast  and  other  parts  of  the  Central 
West  African  coast-line.  The  Dutch  seem  to 
have  succeeded  them  ; and  a most  interesting 
account  of  a visit  to  Benin  City  about  the  year 
1700  by  a Dutchman  called  David  Van 
Nyendaeel  is  given  by  one  William  Bossman, 
a most  worthy  person,  chief  factor  of  the 
Dutch  possessions  in  West  Africa  at  that  time, 
and  the  leading  authority  on  that  part  of  the 
world.  Van  Nyendaeel  speaks  in  admiration 
of  Benin  City  and  its  great  long  and  broad 
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streets,  and  also  makes  mention  of  human 
sacrifices.  In  his  days  the  Benin  men  were 
great  makers  of  ornamental  brass-work,  which 
they  seem  to  have  learned  from  the  Portuguese. 

Amongst  other  notable  travellers  of  later  days 
who  visited  Benin  City  were  Belzoni,  the  great 
Egyptian  traveller,  who  died  at  Gwatto  in  1823, 
and  also  Sir  Richard  Burton,  who  seems  to 
have  gone  to  every  place  in  that  part  of  the 
world  that  was  worth  seeing  and  at  all  hard 
to  get  at.1  Captain  H.  L.  Gallwey,  D.S.O., 
of  the  East  Lancashire  Regiment,  who  had 
been  appointed  Vice-Consul  of  the  Benin  River 
District,  visited  the  city  in  1892,  and  from  his 

1 Sir  Richard  Burton,  it  appears,  went  up  to  Benin  City  with 
a missionary  to  try  and  put  a stop  to  human  sacrifices  during 
the  time  that  he  was  Consul  at  Fernando  Po.  In  his  time  there 
was  one  horse  in  Benin  City  on  which  the  King  rode,  being  held 
on  much  after  the  manner  of  his  ancestors.  One  chief  was  very 
disappointed  at  not  getting  a present  of  a carriage  and  pair  of 
horses,  which  he  was  expecting  daily  as  a present  from  the 
Queen  of  England.  The  missionary  who  was  with  Burton  had 
taken  up  a small  harmonium,  and,  by  way  of  entertaining  the 
King,  Sir  Richard  Burton  danced  an  Arabian  dance  before  him, 
whilst  the  reverend  gentleman  played  “ We  shall  meet  to  part 
no  more,”  on  the  harmonium.  This,  Burton  says,  was  hardly 
appropriate,  as  his  version  would  be,  “ We  shall  part  to  meet 
no  more.” 
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account  Benin  City  was  only  the  ruins  of  its 
former  greatness  ; no  fine  broad  roads,  nothing 
but  collections  of  houses  here  and  there. 

Of  course,  in  the  slave-trading  era,  Benin  City, 
like  all  the  big  towns  in  the  Protectorate,  was  a 
great  centre  for  obtaining  slaves,  and  I believe 
that  Captain  Gallwey’s  party  saw  the  remains 
of  an  old  slave  barracoon  close  outside  the  city. 
With  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  one  great 
source  of  wealth  disappeared,  and  by  the  stupidity 
of  the  King  in  stopping  all  his  people  from 
trading  every  now  and  then,  most  of  the  others 
disappeared  also,  till  the  once  great  Benin  City 
became  what  the  Punitive  Expedition  found  it, 
namely,  a very  large  collection  of  scattered  huts 
scarcely  superior  to  any  ordinary  village  of 
those  parts.  The  country  in  itself  is  rich 
enough  in  trade  produce,  such  as  palm-oil, 
kernels,  etc.,  and  about  ten  years  ago  there 
were  several  factories  on  the  Benin  River 
doing  an  excellent  trade  with  the  Benin  City 
Country,  but  in  the  last  few  years  the  amount 
of  trade  has  dwindled  down  to  almost  nil, 
and  now  the  different  firms  have  built  fresh 
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factories  at  Sapele,  some  fifty  miles  up  the 
Benin  River,  at  the  junction  of  the  Jamieson 
and  Ethiope  Rivers,  where  three-quarters  of  the 
trade  of  the  Benin  River  District  now  goes  to. 

Another  source  of  wealth  to  the  King  of 
Benin  used  to  be  the  Benin  Juju.  Juju  in  this 
case  meant  a very  powerful  spirit  or  god  that 
lived  in  Benin  City,  and  was  represented  by 
the  King.  So  powerful  was  it  that  until  about 
three  or  four  years  ago  some  of  the  big  chiefs 
close  behind  Lagos,  who,  one  would  have 
thought,  were  civilised  enough  to  know  better, 
used  to  send  an  annual  subsidy  or  tribute  on 
account  of  the  Juju.  The  Benin  River  chiefs 
did  the  same,  but  their  tribute  was  partly  to 
induce  the  King  to  keep  the  trade  open. 

Then,  again,  the  King  was  supposed  to  be  very 
rich  in  ivory,  as  he  received,  or  was  supposed 
to  receive,  one  tusk  of  every  elephant  shot  in  his 
dominions  ; but  this  ivory  he  seems  to  have 
stacked  in  his  houses  instead  of  selling.  His 
slaves  also,  owing  to  the  amount  of  wretched 
human  sacrifices  perpetrated  every  year,  must 
have  been  an  expensive  item  in  his  accounts. 
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Both  slaves  and  ivory  came  from  the  Sobo  and 
Abracca  countries  to  the  east  of  the  Benin  City 
Country  proper,  but  which  were  part  of  the 
Benin  Kingdom.  It  is  to  be  hoped  when 
the  country  has  got  settled  down  after  the  late 
expedition  that  the  trade  will  revive  again,  for 
the  country,  as  I have  said,  is  rich  in  all  kinds 
of  produce,  palm-oil,  kernels,  rubber,  kola  nut 
etc.  etc.,  and  I fancy  the  people  will  be  only 
too  willing  to  open  up  trade  when  they  find 
they  can  do  it  for  themselves,  and  without  let 
or  hindrance  from  the  King  of  Benin  and  his 
Juju  men.  Of  course  this  will  take  some  time, 
for,  being  so  absolutely  steeped  in  superstition, 
and  having  had  so  little  intercourse  with  white 
men,  it  will  be  hard  to  make  the  people  realise 
that  their  all-powerful  Juju  is  a thing  of  the 
past,  and  no  longer  has  any  power  over  them. 
By  their  old  Juju  they  were  forbidden  to  leave 
their  country  or  to  cross  water,  consequently  no 
Benin  men  could  ever  get  into  canoes,  and  in 
the  days  of  trade  had  to  rely  on  the  Jakris  and 
Ejaws,  the  two  great  trading  tribes  of  this 
district.  These  two  tribes  act  as  middlemen 
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between  the  English  merchants  and  the  tribes 
dwelling  farther  inland,  and  from  whose  country 
the  palm-oil  and  other  trade-stuffs  come,  and  are 
very  anxious  to  prevent  the  two — the  white  man 
and  the  oil -producer — from  meeting.  How- 
ever, as  year  by  year  the  country  is  getting 
gradually  opened  up,  the  part  of  middleman 
will  be  done  away  with  to  a great  extent,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  the  Benin  City  Country. 

Of  the  farther  parts  of  the  Benin  King- 
dom in  the  Sobo  plains  and  Abracca  country 
not  much  is  known,  as,  by  the  King  of 
Benin’s  orders,  no  white  man  has  been  al- 
lowed to  go  any  distance  away  from  the 
Ethiope  River,  on  the  right  bank  of  which  it 
lies.  A great  deal  has  been  done  in  the  last 
few  years  towards  exploring  and  opening  up 
the  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ethiope, 
and  beyond  that  again  by  the  Protectorate 
officials,  notably  Captain  Gallwey,  Major  Craw- 
ford, and  Mr.  Locke;  and  now  the  opening  up  of 
the  country  on  the  right  bank  is  only  a matter 
of  time.  I believe  that  it  was  somewhere  in 
the  direction  of  this  country  that  the  King  of 
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Benin  and  his  counsellors  fled  after  the  taking 
of  Benin  City  by  the  Punitive  Expedition.  By 
this  capture  was  ended  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Benin  ; and  it  is  curious  to  think  that  a people 
who  seem  to  have  been  more  or  less  civilised 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  with  a city  that  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  all  the  Europeans  of 
that  date,  should  at  the  end  of  this  nineteenth 
century  have  relapsed  into  a state  of  absolute 
savagedom,  inferior  to  most  of  the  peoples 
round  them,  whilst  the  wonderful  city  became  a 
collection  of  half- ruined  mud  houses,  not  much 
better  than  the  huts  in  an  ordinary  native  village. 

The  same  has  been  the  case  with  other 
.West  African  kingdoms  which  have  been  once 
famous,  such  as  Dahomey  and  Ashanti,  the 
rulers  of  which,  having  been  more  or  less 
spoiled  by  the  deference  and  attention  shown 
them  by  the  various  white  men  who  have 
visited  their  countries,  have  gradually  become 
“too  big  for  their  boots  ” ; and,  imagining  they 
were  more  powerful  than  any  European  nation, 
have  by  degrees  and  their  conceited  behaviour 
stopped  the  white  men  visiting  them,  and  by  so 
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doing  have  become  almost  as  pure  savages  as 
they  were  before  their  first  contact  with  Euro- 
peans. Wherefrom  anyone  can  deduce  a moral 
to  suit  whatever  his  private  opinion  may  be. 

I was  in  Coomassie,  the  capital  of  Ashanti, 
for  a short  time  in  April  1892,  in  command 
of  the  escort  of  a small  expedition  under 
Captain  J.  I.  Lang,  R.E.,  who  was  British 
Commissioner  for  settling  the  western  bound- 
ary of  the  Gold  Coast  with  the  French.  We 
had  expected  to  find  a respectable  town,  but 
saw  nothing  but  a collection  of  small  villages, 
the  huts  of  which  were  nearly  all  in  a half- 
ruinous  condition.  The  huts  that  had  been 
told  off  to  us  looked  like  sieves,  and  were 
altogether  in  a very  tumble-down  state.  The 
King’s  palace  was  a good  deal  better,  and  he 
was  building  himself  a palaver-house  that  was 
supposed  to  be  something  very  grand,  but 
after  all  it  was  nothing  more  than  an  extra 
large  mud  hut  with  the  walls  more  carefully 
smoothed  than  usual.  This  king  was  of 
course  King  Prempeh,  who  was  taken  prisoner 
by  our  expedition  in  1896.  The  only  glory  of 
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Coomassie  was  in  the  remains  of  the  stone  wall 
of  the  old  palace,  which  was  knocked  down  by 
our  troops  under  Lord  Wolseley  in  the  war  of 
1875.  Each  of  these  stones  had  been  brought 
from  a distance  of  one  hundred  miles  on  the 
heads  of  natives,  as  there  is  no  stone  in  the 
country,  which  made  it  of  course  extra  valuable. 

We  certainly  had  a grand  reception  from 
some  12,000  to  14,000  men,  and  the  King  alone 
was  a sight  to  see,  being  a mass  of  gold  from 
a kind  of  fireman’s  helmet  he  had  on  to  the 
tips  of  his  sandals,  which  alone  must  have  been 
worth  some  hundreds  of  pounds.  Still,  with  all 
this  reception  there  were  no  signs  of  any  civi- 
lisation, and  the  Coomassies  had  relapsed  into 
most  of  the  usual  customs  of  savages,  which  had 
at  one  time  been  stopped — particularly  of  human 
sacrifices,  which  led  to  the  last  expeditionof  1896. 

A peculiar  thing  happened  during  the  latter 
part  of  this  ceremony.  The  King,  who  at 
that  time  was  a boy  under  twenty,  I should 
think,  and  fat  enough  to  have  posed  as  a 
fat  woman  in  a fair,  condescended  to  dance 
before  us,  to  the  extreme  and  almost  delirious 
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joy  of  his  people,  who  get  such  a treat  but 
rarely.  In  this  dance  he  went  through  various 
actions  with  a toy  bow  and  arrow,  a toy  gun, 
and  other  things,  which  actions  represented 
that  he  was  the  best  shot  in  the  world  with  a 
bow  and  arrow,  a gun,  the  strongest  man  in  the 
world,  and  so  on.  Suddenly  a Mr.  Vroon,  now  a 
C.M.G.,  and  one  of  the  District  Commissioners 
of  the  Gold  Coast,  who  was  with  us,  and  who 
knew  more  about  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Ashantis  than  most  people,  held  up  two 
fingers,  upon  which  the  King  more  or  less 
collapsed.  Mr.  Vroon  explained  to  us  after- 
wards that  the  King  had  been  doing  something 
which  meant  that  the  Ashantis  were  the  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  world ; the  two  fingers 
held  up  meant  that  England  was  more  powerful, 
as  shown  in  the  ’75  war,  up  to  which  date  the 
Ashantis  really  believed  that  they  could  “ lick 
creation.”  This  ’75  war  had  never  been  for- 
gotten by  either  the  Ashantis  or  by  the  many 
tribes  released  from  their  objectionable  rule  as 
the  effects  of  that  war  ; so,  naturally,  the  King 
collapsed. 
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However,  I am  afraid  I have  wandered 
some  way  from  the  kingdom  of  Benin. 
Let  its  ashes  rest  in  peace,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  more  peaceful  expeditions  to  it 
like  our  fatal  one. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  ROYAL  NIGER  COMPANY  AND  H.B.M.’s 
NIGER  COAST  PROTECTORATE 

HERE  seems  to  be  a good  deal  of  con- 


fusion at  home  between  the  Royal  Niger 
Company  and  the  Niger  Coast  Protectorate,  so 
some  explanation  may  be  acceptable.  The 
Royal  Niger  Company,  a chartered  company, 
started  about  1885  by  buying  out — or  amalga- 
mating in  itself  — all  the  different  companies, 
English  and  foreign,  then  trading  on  the  Lower 
Niger.  In  the  next  year,  1886,  they  obtained 
their  charter,  and  also  the  right  to  administer 
the  country  from  the  Nun  mouth  of  the  Niger 
as  far  as  a place  called  Say,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  the  boundary  between  the  Company’s  and 
French  spheres  of  influence.  Since  then  they 
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have  gone  ahead  rapidly,  somewhat  on  the 
lines  of  the  old  East  India  Company,  making 
treaties  with  all  the  big  chiefs  within  their 
sphere,  and  by  so  doing  stopping  the  advance 
of  the  French  on  the  one  side  and  the  Germans 
on  the  other.  Within  their  territory  lie  the 
great  Haftsa  States,  Sokoto,  Gando,  etc.  These 
Hafisa  States  are  the  result  of  a great  Moham- 
medan invasion  from  the  north  some  very  long 
time  ago,  and  the  inhabitants  are  a very  civilised 
race.  They  are  all  Mohammedans,  and  some 
of  them  can  still  write  and  read  Arabic.  The 
Hafisas  are  supposed  to  be  the  best-fighting 
race  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  the  Niger 
Company’s  constabulary  are  recruited  nearly 
entirely  from  them.  The  principal  stations  of 
the  Company,  all  of  them  on  the  Niger  itself, 
are  Lokoja,  at  the  junction  of  the  Benue  with 
the  Niger,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  troops  ; 
Asaba,  the  administrative  headquarters ; and 
Akassa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  River,  and 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  attack  on  the 
Niger  Company  by  the  natives  from  Brass  in 
January  1895.  The  coast-line  of  the  Com- 
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pany  lies  between  the  Forcados  and  Brass 
Rivers. 

The  Niger  Coast  Protectorate,  formerly  called 
the  Oil  Rivers  Protectorate,  lies  between  our 
own  colony  of  Lagos  on  one  side,  and  the 
German  colony  of  the  Cameroons  on  the  other, 
with  the  exception  of  the  bit  I have  mentioned 
as  belonging  to  the  Royal  Niger  Company. 
The  Protectorate  is  one  mass  of  rivers  large 
and  small,  and  creeks  by  the  thousand  break 
the  coast-line.  The  principal  big  ones  are  the 
Benin  River,  the  Forcados,  Brass, — one  of  the 
many  offshoots  of  the  Niger, — New  Calabar, 
and  Bonny,  which  are  virtually  offshoots  of  the 
Niger  also,  as  they  come  from  the  Oguta  lake, 
which  is  connected  with  the  Niger,  Opobo,  Qua, 
I bo,  Cross,  and  Old  Calabar  Rivers.  Between 
these  are  many  small  rivers  useless  for  naviga- 
tion, the  mouths  being  too  shallow  to  allow  ships 
of  any  size  to  cross,  and  in  addition  for  some 
thirty  to  forty  miles  inland  the  country  is  simply 
one  network  of  creeks  which  join  river  to  river. 
These  creeks  are  more  or  less  navigable  for 
small  steam-launches,  so  that  it  is  very  nearly 
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possible  to  get  from  one  end  of  the  Protectorate 
to  the  other  by  water,  land  communication  near 
the  sea  being  practically  nil. 

The  Protectorate  of  the  Niger  Coast  was 
formally  assumed  in  1884,  and  was  originally 
called  the  Oil  Rivers  Protectorate,  from  the 
fact  of  these  rivers  supplying  the  main  part 
of  the  palm-oil  exported  from  West  Africa. 
At  first  it  was  administered  by  one  consul, 
whose  headquarters  were  at  Old  Calabar,  and 
who  had  to  do  everything  himself.  In  1891 
a proper  Government  was  formed  under  an 
Imperial  Commissioner,  the  first  being  Major 
‘ (nowSirClaude)  MacDonald,  K.C.M.G.,  H.M.’s 
Minister  at  Peking.  A vice-consul  was  placed 
in  charge  of  all  the  important  districts — Benin, 
Brass,  Bonny,  Opobo,  and  Old  Calabar — with 
consular  agents  at  those  and  other  stations. 
A small  force  of  soldiers  was  raised  in  1891, 
350  strong,  afterwards  raised  to  450,  whose 
headquarters  are  at  Old  Calabar,  also  the 
headquarters  of  the  Government,  with  de- 
tachments at  Sapele,  Brass,  and  Degamah. 
The  men  are  mostly  Yorubas,  with  a fair- 
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sized  minority  of  Hausas.  Yorubas  are  sup- 
posed generally  to  be  individually  inferior  to 
the  Hausas  in  the  way  of  pluck,  but,  personally, 

I don’t  think  there  is  much  difference  ; and  as  a 
body  of  men  I prefer  the  Yorubas,  as  they  are 
steadier  and  more  easily  kept  in  hand,  and  conse- 
quently men  better  suited  to  the  close  bush-fight- 
ing of  the  country  than  the  merry  Hausa,  who  is 
apt  to  get  a bit  out  of  hand  at  close  quarters  and 
delights  in  charging  in  with  his  knife  individually. 

From  the  large  amount  of  country  it  is 
supposed  to  protect,  and  the  number  of 
different  tribes  to  be  dealt  with,  this  small 
force  sees  a good  deal  of  active  service  each 
year.  Apart  from  numerous  small  expeditions, 
in  one  of  which  Captain  Price,  the  late  Com- 
mandant of  the  Force,  was  killed,  it  has  taken 
part  in  conjunction  with  a Naval  Brigade  in 
three  larger  ones.  The  first  against  Nanna, 
the  head  chief  of  the  Benin  River,  in  1894,  in 
which  it  lost  another  officer,  Captain  Lawlor, 
R.M.L.I.;  the  second  against  the  Brass  natives, 
who  had  attacked  and  looted  the  Royal  Niger 

Company’s  station  at  Akassa  ; and  lastly  in  the 
3 
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late  Punitive  Expedition  to  Benin  City,  in 
which,  being  in  front  the  whole  time,  they  had 
most  of  the  fighting,  and  in  which,  I am  glad 
to  say,  Admiral  Sir  Harry  Rawson,  K.C.B., 
Colonel  Bruce  Hamilton,  who  commanded  them, 
and  everyone  who  saw  them,  spoke  most  highly 
of  them.  It  is  a most  compact  little  force,  too, 
possessing  four  7-pounder  field  guns  and  three 
Maxims,  one  or  other  of  which  accompany 
every  expedition.  The  7-pounders  are  most 
excellent  guns,  as  they  are  made  to  stand  any 
amount  of  knocking  about,  and  also  to  be 
mounted  and  dismounted  in  a very  short  space 
of  time.  They  are  much  disliked  by  the  natives 
of  the  country,  who  call  them  “ them  gun  that 
shoot  twice,”  referring  to  the  explosion  of  the 
shells,  which  they  consider  distinctly  unfair, 
taking  place  as  it  does  so  far  away  from  the 
gun,  and  mostly  unpleasantly  close  to  them- 
selves, when  they  are,  as  they  fondly  imagine, 
out  of  range.1  Another  thing  they  object  to 

1 The  native  has  also  his  pet  name  for  the  Maxim  : “ Them 
guns  that  goes  pop,  pop,  pop,  pop,”  etc.  I once  sat  a friendly 
chief  down  behind  one  to  show  him  how  simply  the  thing 
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strongly  is  the  war  rocket,  which  they  look  on  as 
an  invention  of  the  devil,  and  cannot  understand 
how  the  wretched  thing  keeps  on  working  its 
way  through  the  thickest  of  forest,  looking  for 
them  everywhere,  as  it  were. 

It  is  a peculiar  country  to  deal  with,  the  Pro- 
tectorate, so  far  as  its  inhabitants  are  concerned, 
there  being  so  many  and  various  tribes  with  all 
their  different  languages  and  dialects.  Thus  a 
Jakri  from  the  Benin  River  would  be  almost  as 
much  a stranger  amongst  the  Old  Calabar  people 
as  a white  man.  Then  again,  since  King  Jaja  of 
Opobo  was  deported  many  years  ago,  and  now 
that  His  Majesty  of  Benin  has  had  to  fly,  there 
are  no  big  chiefs  by  dealing  with  whom  one 
could  settle  big  tracts  of  country.  It  is  a case 
of  dealing  with  chief  by  chief,  village  by  village, 
and  it  has  often  happened  to  officials  trying  to 
get  through  the  country,  exploring  and  opening 
it  up,  that  though  one  village  of  a tribe  might 
be  most  friendly  and  do  everything  in  their 

worked,  and  the  old  gentleman  was  so  pleased  that  he  wasted 
nearly  five  hundred  rounds  of  our  best  ammunition  before  I 
could  induce  him  to  stop  pressing  the  button. 
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power  to  help  the  white  man,  their  own  brethren 
of  the  next  village  would  be  the  very  reverse, 
and  make  him  turn  back  again. 

In  the  olden  days  of  slave-trading,  the  Rivers, 
as  the  present  Protectorate  used  to  be  called,  was 
one  of  the  great  centres  of  that  trade,  and  the  big 
chiefs  of  Bonny,  Opobo,  and  Old  Calabar,  the 
easiest  places  to  get  at,  amassed  much  wealth  in 
consequence.  At  such  places,  which  are  the 
headquarters  of  the  district,  and  where  they 
have  been  in  touch  with  white  men  for  some 
time,  the  natives  are  fairly  civilised,  especially 
now  when  many  of  the  jeunesse  dorde  come  to 
England  to  complete  their  education,  but  the 
people  living  in  between  the  rivers  and  farther 
inland  are  still  savages  pure  and  simple.  *As 
in  the  Benin  River,  so  with  all  the  other  rivers, 
the  natives  living  near  the  sea  and  near  the 
various  factories  are  the  middlemen  traders 
between  the  English  merchants  and  the  tribes 
living  farther  inland,  who  are  the  oil-producers. 
As  it  would  mean  the  loss  of  their  commission, 
the  middlemen  are  very  keen  to  prevent  the 
white  men  trading  with  the  actual  oil-producers, 
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and  have  been  successful  in  doing  so  for  many 
years  by  spreading  such  evil  reports  about  the 
white  man  and  what  he  will  do,  that  the  inland 
tribes  are  very  shy  about  letting  the  white  man 
come  into  their  country.  However,  this  is 
gradually  coming  to  an  end,  as  the  country  gets 
more  opened  up  each  year. 

Although  the  languages  are  different,  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  different  tribes  in  the 
Protectorate  are  much  the  same.  The  great 
Mohammedan  invasion,  which  came  down  from 
the  north  and  founded  the  Hausa  States,  stopped 
short  at  the  River  Benud,  the  big  confluent  of  the 
Niger,  and  never  reached  the  country  now  under 
the  Protectorate,  so  that  it  is  still  the  land  of  Juju. 
Juju  here  is  everything,  religion,  superstition, 
custom,  anything.  And  with  it  go  such  gentle 
customs  as  human  sacrifices,  cannibalism,  twin- 
killing, and  others.  Of  course  all  these  customs 
are  being  abolished  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
every  year  sees  law  and  order  brought  into 
fresh  big  tracts  of  country  where  before  all 
these  brutalities  used  to  take  place.  As  far 
as  human  sacrifices  are  concerned,  life  in  these 
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parts,  anyway  the  life  of  a slave,  is  not  valued 
at  much,  and  the  gentle  savage  cannot  under- 
stand why  we  should  object  to  a few  men  being 
killed  for  a big  man’s  funeral,  or  for  some 
similar  purpose,  when  such  has  been  the  custom 
of  the  country  ever  since  there  were  people  in 
it.  Then  the  big  man  who  is  about  to  die 
also  objects  strongly,  for  he  says  that  no  one 
in  the  other  world  will  believe  that  he  has  been 
a big  man  in  this,  unless  he  brings  a certain 
amount  of  slaves  with  him  to  show  what  he 
can  do  in  that  line.  He  also  thinks  it  is 
very  hard  lines  that,  after  having  spent  so 
much  money  in  celebrating  his  relative’s  funeral 
and  in  purchasing  slaves  for  his  own,  he  cannot 
do  what  he  likes  with  his  own  goods  and 
chattels.  It  is  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
the  chiefs  grandmother’s  aunt,  up  go  a few 
slaves ; a new  market  is  to  be  opened,  up  goes 
a wretched  slave ; nothing  seemed  to  be  cele- 
brated properly  in  this  Juju  land  unless  it  was 
accompanied  by  the  death  of  some  unfortunates. 
Of  course  I am  talking  about  Benin  City  and 
such-like  places,  where  the  rule  of  the  Protector- 
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ate  had  not  yet  reached,  for  if  we  could  get 
at  them  there  was  always  punishment  for  any 
town  or  village  committing  human  sacrifices 

o o 

after  having  been  warned  not  to. 

Cannibalism  was  also  one  of  the  sweet  things 
of  the  past  all  over  the  Protectorate.  Even  the 
Brass  natives,  who  were  a fairly  civilised  people, 
most  of  whom  could  talk  English,  and  in  whose 
town,  Nimbe,  there  was  a mission-station,  with 
a sweet  little  church,  were  not  beyond  it.  And 
after  their  successful  raid  on  Akassa,  mentioned 
above,  most  of  them  killed  and  ate  the  Kroo  boy 
prisoners  they  had  taken  there.  There  was 
one  brilliant  exception,  Chief  Warri,  now  the 
head  chief  of  that  part  of  the  world,  who  kept 
his  prisoners,  treated  them  exceedingly  well, 
and  sent  them  all  down  to  the  Vice-Consulate 
afterwards.  Amongst  the  cannibals  was  the 
son  of  a chief  just  returned  from  England,  where 
he  had  been  for  some  years  being  educated  in 
a missionary  college.  There  happened  to  be 
a French  father  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
Mission  at  Onicha  on  the  Niger,  in  Nimbe,  the 
capital  of  the  Brassmen,  at  the  time,  who  of 
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course  wasn’t  allowed  to  go  away,  but  was 
otherwise  well  treated.  This  educated,  civilised 
chiefs  son,  waltzing  about  the  town  with  a 
Kroo  boy’s  leg  over  his  shoulder,  came  across 
the  father,  and  said,  “ Father,  have  a bit.” 
Civilisation  had  not  gone  very  deep. 

The  killing  of  twins  is  another  wretched, 
insane  custom  that  seems  to  have  been  in  force 
for  centuries,  but  which  is  also  being  stopped 
all  over  the  Protectorate.  The  usual  thing  was 
when  a wretched  woman  gave  birth  to  twins 
for  the  babies  to  be  killed  or  thrown  into  the 
bush  to  die,  and  the  unfortunate  mother  to  be 
driven  away,  never  allowed  to  come  near  any 
town  or  village,  and  most  probably  to  die  of 
starvation  in  the  bush.  The  house  in  which 
the  twins  were  born,  and  everything  in  it,  was 
destroyed,  and  the  father  had  to  pay  sacrifices 
of  sheep  and  fowls  by  way  of  purifying  the 
village  as^ain.  After  that  he  could  take  another 
wife,  but  could  never  have  his  former  wife  back, 
or  even  see  her  again.  Now  villages,  called 
twin  villages,  have  been  made  in  several  places, 
where  the  unfortunate  mothers  can  go  and  live, 
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while  the  babies  are  saved  and  brought  up  by 
someone  else. 

By  far  the  best  work  in  this  line  has  been 
done  by  a Miss  Slessor,  one  of  the  lady  mis- 
sionaries from  the  Scotch  Mission  at  Old 
Calabar.  She  has  settled  herself  in  a district 
called  Okoyon,  some  way  inland  from  the 
Old  Calabar  River,  of  which  district  she  is 
virtually  queen,  as  in  it  her  word  is  law,  and 
the  natives,  who  adore  her,  do  nothing  without 
consulting  her.  She  has  taught  herself  to  speak 
the  language  of  the  country  as  well  as  any 
native,  and  knows  far  more  about  the  history 
and  relationship  of  all  the  different  chiefs  of  that 
part  of  the  world  than  any  one  of  the  natives 
themselves.  She  has  got  such  a hold  over  the 
people  that  all  killing  of  twins  and  such-like 
evil  customs  have  been  absolutely  stopped. 
When  twins  are  born,  Ma,  as  Miss  Slessor  is 
called  by  her  people,  is  at  once  sent  for.  By 
washing  the  house  and  all  its  contents  herself 
she  is  considered  to  have  re-purified  it,  and  is 
allowed  to  save  the  woman  and  take  the  twins 
back  to  her  own  house, — a house,  by  the  way, 
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that  she  has  more  or  less  built  with  her  own 
hands.  All  this  she  has  done  entirely  by 
herself  in  a very  large  district  where,  not  many 
years  ago,  there  was  nothing  but  disorder  and 
trouble.  However,  these  things  are  nearly  all 
things  of  the  past  so  far  as  the  Government 
of  the  Protectorate  has  been  able  to  reach,  and 
the  natives  are  beginning  to  understand  that  it 
is  better  to  live  under  law  and  order  than  in 
the  old  days  when  might  was  right. 

Besides  the  various  Consular  Courts  at  the 
different  Vice-Consulates,  native  Courts  have 
been  established  over  all  the  lower  part  of  the 
Protectorate,  presided  over  by  the  chiefs  them- 
selves. In  fact,  life  altogether  in  the  Pro- 
tectorate has  changed  entirely  in  the  last  six 
years.  In  olden  days  the  traders,  who  were, 
with  the  missionaries,  the  sole  white  inhabitants 
of  the  Rivers,  used  to  live  in  hulks  moored  near 
the  banks  of  the  river.  Now  both  traders  and 
officials  live  in  comfortable  wooden  houses,  and, 
instead  of  the  hard  drinking  carousals  that  one 
hears  of  in  the  past,  every  river  has  its  cricket 
and  tennis  club. 
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One  thing  that  has  not  changed  is  the  climate. 
The  Rivers  was  supposed  to  be  the  most  un- 
healthy place  in  West  Africa,  which  is  saying 
a good  deal.  According  to  the  old  saying — 

The  Bights  of  Benin,  the  Bights  of  Benin, 

Where  few  come  out  though  many  go  in. 

But  I believe  that  by  late  statistics  the  average 
death-rate  of  the  Protectorate  is  not  nearly  so 
high  as  those  of  our  own  colonies  of  the  Gold 
Coast  and  Lagos.  Of  course  the  malarial  fever 
of  the  country  is  bad,  very  bad,  and  seems  to 
attack  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  temperate 
or  intemperate,  active  or  otherwise,  which  is 
not  surprising  to  anyone  who  has  been  in  a 
mangrove  country,  for  at  low  tide  the  swamps  of 
black  mud  that  are  left  seem  to  pour  out  malaria. 
No  one  seems  to  have  discovered  yet  what  the 
mangrove  is  good  for  beyond  making  a dismal 
swamp  and  breeding  malaria.  The  wood  is  so 
hard  that  it  blunts  the  sharpest  axe,  neither  will 
it  float.  It  certainly  is  the  home  of  the  man- 
grove oyster,  for  at  low  water  one  can  gather 
any  number  of  oysters  off  the  mangrove  roots  ; 
but  then  no  one  will  eat  them,  as  there  is  a 
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general  idea  that  the  mangrove  oyster  is  teem- 
ing with  malaria. 

Up  country  it  is  very  different,  great  forests 
with  magnificent  trees,  silk,  cotton,  mahogany, 
what  is  called  false  mahogany,  canwood,  and 
others,  making  a glorious  sight,  especially  when 
one  comes  to  the  high  land  up  the  Cross  River, 
where  one  can  get  magnificent  views  over  miles 
and  miles  of  the  surrounding  country.  Inside  the 
forest,  or  bush  as  it  is  called,  it  is  not  quite  so 
pleasant,  the  bush  being  so  thick  that  one  can  see 
nothing,  but  has  to  stick  to  the  native  paths. 
However,  I have  tried  to  describe  the  West 
African  bush  elsewhere,  so  will  not  say  anything 
more  about  it  here.  It  is  owing  to  this  dense 
bush  that  one  can  get  no  big  game  shooting. 
There  are  plenty  of  elephants  in  different  parts  of 
the  Protectorate,  but  one  only  comes  across  them 
accidentally.  There  might  be  elephants  within 
a quarter  of  a mile  of  one,  but,  thanks  to  the 
dense  bush  they  might  just  as  well  be  five 
hundred  miles  off  in  regard  to  discovering  their 
presence.  There  are  also  hippopotami  on 
some  of  the  rivers,  a place  called  Itu  being 
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always  a sure  find,  as  there  is  always  a herd 
of  hippo  there  ready  to  be  shot  at,  who 
seem  to  say,  “It  amuses  them  and  doesn’t  hurt 
us,”  as  they  are  invariably  in  the  same  place  ; 
and  though  many  shots  have  been  fired  at  them, 

I have  only  known  of  one  being  shot  in  the 
last  three  years.  Plenty  of  ammunition,  too, 
can  be  wasted  on  crocodiles,  which  abound  in 
every  river.  They  are  not  very  satisfactory 
shooting,  however,  as  they  have  a mean  way, 
when  hit,  of  struggling  into  the  water  and 
disappearing.  After  being  dead  for  two  days, 
and  if  not  eaten  by  their  brethren,  people  say 
the  bodies  rise  again  and  float  on  the  surface, 
but  whether  this  is  true  or  not  I know  not. 
At  Old  Calabar  these  brutes  have  got  so 
tame,  as  it  were,  that  they  have  several  times 
taken  away  a person  bathing  amongst  a crowd 
of  others  in  water  scarcely  knee-deep. 

Talking  of  Old  Calabar  reminds  one  that  in 
this,  the  headquarters  or  capital  of  the  Protec- 
torate, has  been  the  greatest  change.  Six  years 
ago,  beyond  the  traders’  houses  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  and  the  missionary  settlement  on  what 
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is  now  called  Mission  Hill,  there  were  few  sHns 
of  civilisation  beyond  a barn  - like  building, 
which  was  the  Consul’s  residence.  Now  it  is 
admired  by  all  visitors,  for  what  is  called  the 
Consulate  Hill  has  been  cleared  of  all  bush, 
excellent  wooden  double-storeyed  houses  built 
for  the  officials,  and  properly  drained  roads 
made  in  all  directions.  In  addition  it  boasts 
of  a European  hospital,  to  which  all  white  men, 
officials  or  traders,  are  taken  when  seriously  ill, 
and  presided  over  by  four  English  lady  nurses, 
who  by  their  presence  and  their  great  care 
have  already  saved  many  a white  man’s  life 
who  in  days  gone  by  would  have  left  his  bones 
in  West  Africa,  although  the  hospital  has  been 
in  existence  barely  three  years.  There  are  also 
the  headquarter  barracks  of  the  Protectorate 
Force,  making  a most  picturesque  little  square, 
and  as  clean  as  any  British  regiment  could 
keep  them,  while  behind  them  is  a native 
village  built  by  the  soldiers  themselves  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  ladies  and  children  of 
the  regiment,  called  Soldier  Town.  Every 
recruit,  when  he  has  joined  long  enough  to  save 
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sufficient  money,  starts  a wife,  who  is  the 
reverse  of  an  expense  to  him,  as  in  addition  to 
cooking  his  “chop”  (Anglice,  food),  the  women, 
especially  Yorubas,  who  are  born  traders,  gener- 
ally manage  to  make  some  money  for  their 
husbands  by  trading,  but  also  often  manage  to 
get  those  same  husbands  into  trouble,  for 

O 

“ Cherchez  la  femme”  is  not  seldom  the 
solution  of  a row,  and  many  black  Mulvaneys 
have,  like  him,  got  into  trouble  by  not  keeping 
out  of  the  married  quarters.  The  barrack 
square  is  also  the  cricket  ground,  and,  though 
the  boundaries  are  a little  close  for  big  hitters, 
an  excellent  ground  it  makes.  There  is  gener- 
ally a cricket  match  every  Saturday,  when  the 
band  plays,  tea  is  dispensed,  and  the  ladies 
from  the  mission  and  hospital  come  and  keep 
the  rude  man  from  forgetting  his  manners  and 
politeness.  In  addition,  the  hard-working  and 
weary  official  can  generally  get  a game  of 
lawn  tennis  or  quoits  every  evening ; while  the 
magic  game  of  golf  has  not  failed  to  make 
its  appearance  here,  and  the  ardent  and  hot 
followers  of  the  game  use  just  as  many  bad 
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words  and  grumble  just  as  much  at  their 
exceptional  bad  luck  as  their  brethren  of  the 
club  at  home. 

Another  of  the  glories  of  Old  Calabar  is 
the  brass  band  of  the  Force,  which  they  own 
in  addition  to  the  usual  drum  and  fife  band. 
The  instruments  for  this  brass  band  arrived 
about  the  end  of  March  1894,  but  at  the 
end  of  1896  they  were  able  to  play  selec- 
tions from  the  Gaiety  Girl  and  other  comic 
operas,  in  addition  to  enough  dance  music 
for  the  programmes  for  two  balls  which  took 
place  in  Calabar  at  the  beginning  of  January 
1897.  Not  half  of  the  bandsmen  could  make 
themselves  understood  in  English,  but  all  of 
them  now  read  music,  and  after  not  much  more 
than  a week’s  practice  will  be  able  to  play  the 
very  latest  selection  received  by  the  last  mail. 
This  excellence,  for  excellence  it  is,  is  owing  to 
their  having  had  a most  enthusiastic  band- 
president  in  Captain  Searle,  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  Force,  and  an  equally  enthusiastic  and 
hardworking  bandmaster  in  Mr.  Lipman,  a West 
Indian,  who  for  some  years  was  in  the  band  of 
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one  of  the  West  India  Regiments,  and  has  been 
trained  at  Kneller  Hall,  the  Military  College 
of  Music  in  London.  So  much  for  playtime 
at  Old  Calabar. 

On  the  different  rivers  it  is  much  the  same 
as  at  Old  Calabar,  but  as  a rule  most  of  the 
officials  are  going  the  rounds  of  their  respec- 
tive districts,  and  always  trying  to  get  farther 
into  the  interior  each  time.  This  is  espe- 
cially so  in  the  dry  season,  when  the  ground 
is  no  longer  one  continued  swamp  and  each 
little  streamlet  not  swollen  up  by  the  rain. 
The  rainy  season  generally  commences  about 
March  or  April  with  a succession  of  thunder- 
storms, called  tornadoes  in  West  Africa,  and 
lasts  till  about  the  end  of  October  or  the 
beginning  of  November,  finishing  up  with 
another  succession  of  tornadoes.  Between 
November  and  March  is  the  dry  season,  when, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  storms,  no  rain 
falls.  The  dry  season  is  also  the  hot  season 
of  this  part  of  the  world,  and  as  a rule  the  end 
of  it  is  the  most  unhealthy  part  of  the  year  for 

Europeans.  The  rainy  season  is  a bit  cooler, 
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but  there  is  no  doubt  about  its  being  a rainy 
season,  for  as  a rule  the  rain  comes  down  in 
seas  from  the  sky,  and  I should  be  called  a 
speaker  of  untruths  if  I mentioned  the  number 
of  inches  that  have  fallen  in  some  periods  of 
twenty-four  hours.  Anyway,  the  total  rainfall 
is  supposed  to  be  the  heaviest  in  the  world. 

There  yet  remains  a certain  amount  of  country 
in  the  interior  of  the  Protectorate  and  west  of 
the  Cross  River  to  be  opened  up,  and  at  present 
the  natives  are  very  suspicious  of  the  white 
man,  and  will  not  allow  any  white  man  through 
their  various  districts.  At  the  end  of  last 
year,  1896,  two  of  the  Protectorate  officials, 
Major  Leonard  and  Captain  James,  managed 
to  reach  a place  called  Bende,  some  sixty  miles 
into  the  interior  from  the  head  of  the  Opobo 
River,  which  no  white  man  had  been  able  to 
get  to  before.  But  their  success  was  to  a 
certain  degree  due  to  their  having  with  them 
several  chiefs  of  the  Opobo  River  tribes  who 
trade  with  Bende,  and  also  to  their  being 
supposed  to  be  the  possessors  of  “big  Juju” 
(powerful  magic)  in  the  shape  of  soda-water, 
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the  natives  being  much  impressed  with  the 
corks  popping  out  of  the  bottles  with  no 
apparent  effort.  It  sounds  silly,  of  course,  but 
trifles  like  these  often  lead  to  the  success  of  an 
expedition.  And  often  in  similar  ones,  unless 
one  has  a fairly  strong  force  with  which  to 
impress  awe  and  respect,  to  be  successful  one 
has  to  go  through,  according  to  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  country,  what  we  consider 
all  sorts  of  childishness ; for  one  man  alone, 
even  though  he  be  a white  man,  and  in 
consequence  a curiosity,  is  but  a small  man 
unless  he  has  a big  expedition  at  his  back. 
When  this  interior  country  has  been  opened  up 
and  settled,  the  Protectorate  will  be  in  touch 
with  the  Royal  Niger  Company’s  stations  on 
the  Benu6  River,  the  great  branch  of  the  Niger, 
and  in  not  many  years  to  come  will  be,  it  is 
hoped,  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  richest  and  most 
valuable  colonies  in  West  Africa. 


CHAPTER  III 

POSITION  OF  BENIN 

THE  kingdom  of  Benin  lies  somewhere 
between  the  latitudes  of  50  to  6°  N.  and 
the  longitudes  50  to  6°  E.  In  olden  days  it  used 
to  reach  right  down  to  the  coast-line,  but  how 
far  inland  to  the  north  and  east  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  tell.  Lately  none  of  the  Benin 
City  Country  touched  the  Benin  River,  but  was 
bounded  on  the  west  and  south  by  the  Gwatto 
and  Ilogi  Creeks.  Consequently,  anyone  who 
has  not  been  there  is  apt  to  get  somewhat 
confused  in  hearing  of  the  different  Benins. 
First  of  all  there  is  Benin  City  and  the  Benin 
Kingdom,  then  the  Benin  River,  near  the  mouth 
of  which  is  what  is  called  New  Benin,  con- 
sisting of  the  different  factories  and  the  old 
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Vice  - Consulate  House,  now  only  used  as  a 
Custom  and  Post  office,  and  finally  what  is 
known  as  the  Benin  District,  under  a Vice- 
Consul,  which  comprises  all  the  country  around 
and  between  Sapele  and  Warri. 

To  take  the  river  first,  which  is  only  called 
the  Benin  River  for  about  fifty  miles,  as  above 
Sapele,  which  is  about  that  distance  from  the  sea, 
two  smaller  streams  join,  one  of  which  flows  from 
the  north,  being  called  the  Jamieson,  and  the 
other  from  the  east,  the  Ethiope.  The  Jamieson 
is  navigable  for  steam  launches  for  about  thirty 
miles  to  a place  called  Sapobah  ; from  there 
small  canoes  can  get  up  only  a little  farther, 
as  the  river  becomes  but  a small  stream  too 
narrow  for  any  navigation,  and  overgrown  with 
big  forest  trees.  The  Ethiope  comes  into 
Sapele  from  the  east,  and  was  the  south-east 
boundary  of  the  Benin  Kingdom.  On  the  left 
bank  are  another  tribe  called  the  Sobos,  who 
are  the  great  oil  - producers  of  this  part  of 
the  world,  and  who  also  used  to  produce  the 
majority  of  slaves  for  the  Benin  City  people. 
Sapele  has  now  become  the  headquarters  of 
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the  government  and  trade  of  the  Benin  River, 
the  Consulate  and  several  factories  having 
been  moved  there.  It  is  a lovely  place  to  look 
at,  as  there  is  a magnificent  background  of  huge 
forest  trees  to  all  the  different  clearings,  while 
on  the  other  bank  is  one  dense  mass  of  foliage, 
the  forest  reaching  right  down  to  the  water- 
side. Here,  too,  the  water  begins  to  become 
beautifully  clear,  and  is  studded  every  here  and 
there  with  masses  of  water-lilies  and  small 
green  islands  made  of  water  plants  just  peeping 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  However 
lovely  to  look  at,  it  is  not  quite  so  pleasant  to 
live  in,  being,  like  all  this  part  of  West  Africa, 
more  or  less  unhealthy. 

From  Sapele  a good  road  has  been  made 
across  to  Warri,  about  twenty  - five  miles 
distant,  where  is  the  other  Protectorate  Govern- 
ment Vice-Consulate  of  this  part  of  the  world. 
From  Warri  the  great  Niger  River  can  be 
reached  by  water  through  what  is  called  the 
Warri  branch  of  the  Niger,  one  of  its  number- 
less offshoots,  and,  in  the  event  of  the  Niger 
River  and  Niger  Coast  Protectorate  ever 
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coming  under  the  same  government,  would 
be  a place  of  great  importance,  as  the  big 
main  line  steamers  can  get  up  easily  to 
Warri  from  the  Forcados  River,  while  at 
present  they  have  a little  difficulty  sometimes 
in  reaching  the  Royal  Niger  Company’s 
depots  at  Boruta,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Forcados  River,  and  Akassa,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Nun  entrance  of  the 
N iger. 

To  return  to  Sapele  : about  eight  miles  below 
is  Warrigi,  where  the  main  column  of  the  Naval 
Brigade  was  concentrated  before  the  advance  on 
Benin  City.  Seven  miles  north  from  Warrigi  is 
Ciri  on  the  Ilogi  Creek,  where  the  Niger  Coast 
Protectorate  troops  were,  and  close  to  Ilogbo, 
a town  on  the  other  bank,  and  which  was  first 
attacked  on  the  advance.  The  Ilogi  Creek 
here  was  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Benin 
Kingdom,  and  running  up  first  east  and  then 
northwards  comes  from  close  to  Benin  City, 
and  was  the  creek  from  which  the  inhabitants 
got  their  water.  From  Ciri  it  runs  in  a south- 
westerly direction,  and  eventually  joins  the 
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Benin  River  about  twenty-five  miles  lower 
down  from  Sapele. 

As  one  goes  down  the  Benin  River  all 
the  forest  land  and  high  banks  gradually 
disappear,  and  the  melancholy  mangrove  takes 
the  place  of  everything.  Some  twenty 
miles  from  the  sea  is  the  entrance  to  what 
is  called  the  Forcados  or  Nanna’s  Creek, 
the  latter  after  Nanna,  who  until  1894,  when 
he  was  smashed  up  and  his  town  of  Brohoemi 
burnt  by  a combined  force  of  Naval  Brigade 
and  Niger  Coast  Protectorate  Force,  under 
Admiral  Sir  Frederick  Bedford,  K.C.B.,  was 
the  head  Jakri  chief  of  the  Benin  River.  This 
Forcados  Creek  is  the  waterway  for  steamers 
coming  from  the  Forcados  River  and  the  sea, 
the  bar  of  the  Benin  River  being  too  shallow 
to  let  anything  but  small  steamers  come  across 
it.  Opposite  the  entrance  to  the  Forcados 
Creek,  which  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Benin 
River,  is  the  entrance  to  the  Gwatto  Creek. 

Farther  down  the  river,  on  the  same  side 
as  the  Gwatto  Creek,  i.e.  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  are  two  big  creeks  called  respec- 
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tively  Adabrassi  and  Lagos  Creeks,  and 
amongst  many  others  one  important  small 
one  leading  to  Brohoemi,  the  town  of  Nanna, 
the  chief  mentioned  above,  and,  as  he  thought, 
the  only  way  of  arriving  at  his  town,  surrounded 
by  swamps  as  it  was, — in  fact,  it  was  actually 
built  on  a swamp.  Consequently,  this  creek 
was  defended  by  a battery  of  big  guns  mounted 
behind  a hidden  stockade,  most  artistically 
screened  so  as  not  to  be  seen  from  the  creek. 
This  battery  fired  on  H.M.S.  Alecto's  steam 
pinnace,  which  was  reconnoitring  up  the  creek, 
and  very  nearly  sank  her,  the  pinnace  only 
reaching  the  Alecto  in  a sinking  condition,  and 
with  everyone  on  board  her,  some  six  or  seven, 
with  the  exception  of  her  commander,  Captain 
J.  Heugh,  badly  wounded.  Amongst  these  was 
Major  Crawford,  who  was  killed  in  the  last 
fatal  expedition  to  Benin  City.  Unfortunately 
for  Nanna,  the  force,  when  they  eventually 
attacked  Brohoemi,  waded  through  the  swamp, 
generally  waist-deep  in  mud,  and  attacked 
from  the  side  Nanna  least  expected,  and  on 
which  he  had  got  but  few  of  his  guns  trained. 
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To  return  to  the  Benin  River : on  the 
left  bank,  nearly  opposite  the  entrance  to  the 
Lagos  Creek,  is  the  Deli  Creek,  the  route  that 
steam  launches  take  going  to  the  Forcados 
River,  but  which  is  too  narrow  for  steamers. 
Passing  the  Lagos  Creek,  and  on  the  same 
bank,  we  come  very  soon  to  the  factories  and 
the  old  Vice-Consulate,  which  are  about  six 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  which 
are  called,  as  I have  said,  New  Benin.  The 
Government  House  is  only  a Customs  and 
Post-office  station,  part  of  the  house  and  most 
of  the  outbuildings  having  been  removed 
to  Sapele ; while,  of  the  many  factories  that 
there  used  to  be  here,  only  four  remain  used, 
the  rest  being  represented  by  a few  remains, 
as  trade  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  has  year  by 
year  sunk  to  something  very  small. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to  New 
Benin,  and  some  way  from  the  river  bank  up  a 
small  creek,  is  the  town  of  Baterri,  where  Chief 
Dore,  the  head  chief  of  the  river  since  Nanna’s 
downfall,  lives.  It  is  built  on  one  of  the  few 
patches  of  solid  ground  to  be  found  hereabouts, 
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for  the  whole  country  near  the  coast-line  is 
simply  a network  of  creeks  and  mangrove 
swamp,  any  villages  that  there  are  being 
hidden  some  distance  away  from  the  banks  of 
the  river,  or  creek,  and  the  only  entrance  to 
which  is  usually  some  insignificant-looking  little 
creek.  It  is  melancholy  work  sometimes  steer- 
ing through  these  creeks  from  station  to  station 
in  a launch,  going  hours  together  without  seeing 
a sign  of  a human  being,  and  nothing  to  look  at 
but  the  depressing  mangrove  and  swamp,  and 
smelling  nothing  but  the  still  more  depressing 
effluvia  of  the  mud. 

For  many  years  past  the  only  way  of  reaching 
Benin  City  was  by  Gwatto,  which  is  about 
forty -five  miles  up  the  Gwatto  Creek  from 
its  entrance  into  the  Benin  River.  There 
the  Gwatto  Creek  is  about  three-quarters  of 
a mile  wide,  and  surrounded  by  mangrove,  but 
gradually  one  leaves  that  behind  as  the  creek 
narrows,  and  when  one  gets  to  the  Benin 
Country  at  Gwatto,  or  at  Gilli  Gilli,  which 
is  two  or  three  miles  nearer,  one  reaches 
once  more  the  high  banks,  good  solid  ground, 
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and  forest  country.  At  Gwatto  the  creek  is 
only  about  forty  or  fifty  yards  wide,  and  comes 
down  from  the  northwards,  narrowing  and  nar- 
rowing the  farther  one  gets  up,  till  it  dwindles 
away  from  the  source,  wherever  that  may  be. 

The  Gwatto  Creek  might  be  called  the 
western  boundary  of  the  late  Benin  Kingdom. 
The  boundaries  on  the  north  and  east  I do  not 
know,  except  that  somewhere  to  the  north  are 
a tribe  called  Mahins,  who  were  supposed  to  be 
enemies  of  the  Benins,  but  toward  the  north- 
east, in  which  direction  the  King  must  have 
fled,  the  country  was  open  to  him,  being  part  of 
the  possessions  of  the  late  Benin  Kingdom. 
Away  beyond  is  the  great  Yoruba  land,  and 
plenty  of  the  Yorubas,  who  are  great  traders, 
and  semi-Mohammedans,  used  to  trade  in  the 
Benin  Country,  and  I believe  the  Yoruba 
language  is  more  or  less  understood  in  Benin 
City.  When  this  part  of  the  Protectorate  has 
been  opened  up  and  settled,  it  will  join  the 
hinterland  of  the  Lagos  Colony  on  one  side, 
and  the  possessions  of  the  Royal  Niger  Com- 
pany on  the  other. 


CHAPTER  IV 


OUR  EXPEDITION 


FTER  1892  no  white  man,  with  the 


exception  of  Mr.  M ‘Taggart  of  the 
Niger  Company,  has  been  allowed  to  visit  Benin 
City.  After  the  expedition  against  Nanna  in 
September  1894  there  was  some  chance  of 
another  expedition  being  sent  to  Benin  City  in 
the  dry  season  of  1895,  which  falls  in  about 
February  or  March,  but  owing  to  many  causes 
this  could  not  be  done. 

Nanna  was  the  head  chief  of  the  Benin  River 
natives,  a Jakri,  and  an  extremely  powerful 
and  rich  man.  His  town,  Brohoemi,  made  by 
his  father  Alluma,  was  a most  wonderful  sight, 
the  ground  on  which  the  greater  part  of  it 
was  built  having  been  reclaimed  from  the 
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mangrove  swamp  by  millions  of  canoe-loads  of 
sand  poured  on  it.  The  whole  place  was  kept 
extremely  clean,  and  the  houses  built  in  streets 
running  at  right  angles  to  the  main  road,  broad 
as  Piccadilly,  which  connected  Nanna’s  own 
part  of  the  town  with  his  father’s,  Alluma, 
which  lay  some  half-mile  distant. 

Brohoemi  was  approached  by  a narrow 
winding  creek  from  the  Benin  River,  which  was 
some  three-quarters  of  a mile  distant.  It  is  not 
necessary  here  to  describe  how  the  place  was 
captured  and  destroyed  by  a naval  and  military 
expedition  under  Admiral  Sir  Frederick  Bed- 
ford, K.C.B.,  and  Consul-General  Moor,  K.M.G. 
Nanna  before  this  expedition  was  the  greatest 
and  most  powerful  of  all  the  trading  chiefs  in 
the  Benin  River,  and  his  canoes  used  to  visit 
all  the  different  markets  of  the  Benin  City 
Country  itself,  and  also  those  of  the  farther  parts 
of  it  which  were  situated  between  the  Jamieson 
and  Ethiope  Rivers,  and  as  a consequence  his 
name  and  prestige  were  well  known  to  the  King 
of  Benin.  Still,  strong  though  he  was,  Nanna 
always  paid  the  King  of  Benin  a yearly  tribute, 
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partly  on  account  of  the  powerful  Juju  of 
Benin  City,  and  partly  for  trade  to  be  kept  open  ; 
and  neither  he  nor  his  Jakris  would  have  dared 
to  attack  the  King  of  Benin,  for  whom,  and  for 
whose  men,  the  Jakris,  like  the  Ejaws,  and 
other  trading  tribes  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
have  always  had  a most  wholesome  dread. 

After  Nanna’s  fall,  the  Benin  City  people 
were  in  much  fear  that  they  would  be  attacked 
in  their  turn,  and,  I believe,  began  making 
preparations  accordingly.  After  some  time  the 
King  began  “putting  Juju  on,”  and  closing  all 
his  markets,  that  is,  preventing  his  people  from 
bringing  palm-oil  and  other  trade  produce  down 
to  the  waterside  villages,  where  the  Jakris  and 
others  used  to  collect  it.  In  answer  to  re- 
monstrances from  the  Consul  - General,  the 
King  of  Benin  consented  to  open  a few  markets, 
but  demanded  extra  tribute  from  the  Jakri 
chiefs  of  the  Benin  River,  from  Chief  Dore, 
now  the  head  of  the  River  Dudu,  and  others, 
before  he  would  allow  all  the  markets  to  be 
open  as  before.  His  latest  demand  at  the  end 
of  1896,  soon  after  Mr.  Phillips  had  arrived  in 
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the  Protectorate,  was  for  some  twenty  thousand 
sheets  of  corrugated  iron  roofing  for  his  houses. 

At  a meeting  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Benin 
River  in  November  1896,  Mr.  Phillips  advised, 
them  to  refuse  to  comply  with  this  exorbitant 
demand.  In  1894  Mr.  M ‘Taggart,  an  official 
of  the  Royal  Niger  Company,  visited  Benin 
City  unintentionally,  so  I was  told.  He  was 
accompanied  by  a detachment  of  some  forty 
soldiers  and  carriers  from  the  Niger,  and, 
according  to  repute,  was  misled  by  his  guides 
to  Benin  City.  He  was,  I believe,  kindly 
received  by  the  King  of  Benin,  but  I know  no 
more  about  his  visit  than  that  he  came  back  by 
way  of  Sapobah  on  the  Jamieson  River.  From 
there,  Captain  Gallwey,  at  that  time  Vice-Consul 
of  the  Benin  River,  brought  him  and  his  men 
down  by  launch  to  the  Vice-Consulate  at  Benin, 
and  from  that  place  the  Protectorate  yacht 
Ivy  took  him  to  Forcados,  where  he  was  put 
on  board  one  of  the  Royal  Niger  Company’s 
steamers. 

During  1895  and  1896  several  attempts  had 
been  made  by  Major  Copland  Crawford,  the 
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Vice-Consul  of  the  district ; Mr.  Locke,  who 
acted  for  him  during  his  leave  ; Captain  Maling, 
who  was  in  command  of  a detachment  of  troops 
at  Sapele,  and  others,  to  get  to  Benin  City. 
They  made  their  attempts  from  Gwatto  and 
Ilogbo,  the  two  main  routes  from  the  Protec- 
torate, but  all  were  in  vain,  as  each  time  they 
were  stopped  by  Benin  City  soldiers.  By 
“stopping”  is  meant  that  they  could  go  no 
farther  without  the  certainty  of  fighting,  which, 
of  course,  they  were  not  allowed  to  do  by  very 
strict  orders  from  the  Consul-General.  On  one 
of  these  expeditions  Major  Crawford  and  Captain 
Maling  landed  at  Gwatto  with  a detachment 
of  twenty  soldiers  and  some  Jakri  carriers. 
The  white  men  and  the  soldiers  were  allowed  to 
come  into  the  town,  but  any  wretched  Jakri 
who  showed  himself  was  chased  by  the  Benin 
City  men,  and  hunted  back  to  the  waterside 
again. 

During  these  years  every  opportunity  was 
taken  by  the  Protectorate  officials  of  getting 
every  information  from  natives  about  the  Benin 
Country  roads,  creeks,  water  supply,  etc.  ; but  as 
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all  this  came,  of  course, from  native  sources  only, 
nothing  reliable  was  known  about  the  country 
except  from  Captain  Gallwey’s  report  of  his 
visit  in  1892.  When  Mr.  Phillips,  who  had 
been  appointed  Acting  Consul-General  some 
six  months  before,  arrived  in  the  Protectorate 
about  the  end  of  November  1896,  he  held  the 
meeting  with  the  Benin  River  chiefs  already 
referred  to,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  a letter 
to  the  King  of  Benin  saying  that  he  would  be 
returning  to  that  part  of  the  Protectorate  about 
the  beginning  of  the  New  Year,  and  would 
much  like  to  pay  him  a visit,  as  he  was  the  most 
powerful  king  in  the  Protectorate.  The  object  of 
the  expedition  was  to  try  and  persuade  the  King 
to  let  white  men  come  up  to  his  city  whenever 
they  wanted  to.  All  their  horrible  customs 
could  not  be  put  down  at  once,  except  by  a 
strong-armed  expedition;  but  could  be  stamped 
out  gradually  by  officials  continually  going  up. 
Trade  would  also  be  opened  up. 

The  expedition  was  arranged  to  start  shortly 
after  the  New  Year;  and,  to  give  notice  of  it,  mes- 
sengers were  sent  to  the  King  of  Benin  a short 
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time  before  that  date,  to  carry  him  a small  present 
(or,  in  West  African  phraseology,  a “dash”),  and 
to  tell  him  that  the  Acting  Consul-General 
(Phillips)  was  coming  to  visit  the  King,  and 
would  bring  eight  or  nine  other  white  men  with 
him.  The  answer  received  to  this  message, 
which  arrived  after  we  had  actually  started  from 
Sapele  for  Gwatto,  was  to  the  effect  that  “ the 
King  was  extremely  pleased  at  receiving  the 
present,  which  he  did  not  expect ; but,  at  the 
same  time,  could  not  see  any  white  men  just 
then,  as  he  was  celebrating  the  * custom  ’ 
[West  African  for  festival]  of  his  father’s  death.” 
This  meant  that  he  was  engaged  in  sacrificing 
some  hundreds  of  unfortunate  slaves.  “ But,” 
the  message  went  on,  “in  one  or  two  months’ 
time  he  would  send  down,  and  let  the  Consul- 
General  know  when  he  was  ready  to  see  him  ; 
at  which  time  he  hoped  that  he  [the  Consul- 
General]  would  come,  accompanied  by  one 
Jakri  chief  and  by  no  other  white  men.” 

However,  more  of  this  message  later  on. 
All  arrangements  for  the  expedition  had  been 
made  by  the  officials  at  Sapele ; and  most 
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excellent  arrangements  they  were,  especially  on 
the  part  of  poor  Kenneth  Campbell,  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  carriers,  and  had  worked  like 
a slave  at  setting  everything  in  perfect  order. 
In  consequence  of  the  number  of  white 
men  going, — each  of  whom  had  three  carriers  ; 
two  to  carry  baggage,  and  one  for  camp  bed, 
and  the  extra  food  wanted  for  their  mainten- 
ance,— the  necessity  of  having  to  carry  water 
for  everyone,  rations  for  carriers  themselves, 
and  for  the  drum  and  fife  band  of  the  Niger 
Coast  Protectorate  Force,  which  Phillips  in- 
tended taking  with  him  to  make  some  sort  of 
show,  the  number  of  carriers  mounted  up  to 
some  two  hundred  and  forty.  One  hundred  and 
eighty  of  these  were  Jakris,  supplied  by  the 
different  chiefs  in  the  Benin  and  Warri  Districts, 
and  about  sixty  Kroo  boys,  supplied,  some  from 
the  Government  Consulate  at  Sapele  and  Warri, 
and  the  rest  kindly  lent  from  the  different 
factories  at  both  places. 

These  Kroo  boys  are  the  labourers  of  nearly 
all  West  Africa,  and  leave  their  country  in 
thousands  yearly  to  go  and  work  at  different 
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places,  returning  after  twelve  months  with  their 
year’s  wages  in  the  shape  of  clothes,  singlets, 
hats  of  many  and  wonderful  shapes,  and  other 
such  - like  articles  calculated  to  rouse  the 
admiration  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  and  so 
useful  for  trade,  money  being  absolutely  useless 
on  the  Kroo  Coast.  They  are  a wonderfully 
cheery,  hard-working  race  these  Kroo  boys, 
and  very  fairly  honest,  and  the  white  men  in 
West  Africa  would  find  it  hard  to  do  without 
them.  The  other  natives  of  that  part  of  the 
world  have  a very  small  relish  for  hard  work. 

All  these  two  hundred  and  forty  men  we 
found  that  Campbell,  with  the  help  of  Lyon 
(another  Assistant  District  Commissioner  of 
Sapele),  had  numbered  and  told  off,  each  to  the 
charge  of  his  particular  head  man  and  load  ; in 
fact,  Campbell  had  made  all  his  arrangements 
as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  If  it  had  been 
only  on  poor  Kenneth  Campbell’s  account,  the 
expedition  deserved  to  have  succeeded. 

Phillips  left  Old  Calabar  in  the  Protectorate 
yacht  Ivy  on  Sunday  morning,  27th  December, 
accompanied  by  Captains  Searle  and  Ringer  of 
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the  Niger  Coast  Protectorate  Force,  who  were 
going  on  a military  expedition  in  the  Isokpo 
Country  up  the  New  Calabar  River,  myself,  and 
Mr.  Powis,  one  of  Messrs.  Miller  Brothers’ 
agents  at  Old  Calabar,  who  had  lived  at  Gwatto 
for  some  time,  and  had  been  to  Benin  City  on 
two  or  three  occasions  a few  years  previously. 
We  left  the  military  expedition  at  Degamah  on 
the  28th  December,  returning  ourselves  to 
Bonny  the  same  day.  There  we  saw  Captain 
Gallwey,  who  was  at  that  time  Vice-Consul  of 
the  district.  It  has  been  stated  by  several 
newspapers  that  if  Captain  Gallwey,  with  his 
knowledge  of  the  Benin  City  Country  and 
people,  had  known  about  this  expedition,  he 
would  have  persuaded  Phillips  not  to  go.  Of 
course  Gallwey  did  not  hear  the  message 
received  by  Phillips  afterwards  ; but  at  the 
time  we  met  him  he,  like  all  the  rest  of  us, 
never  dreamt  of  anything  serious  happening, 
and  thought  we  should  be  entirely  successful. 

Personally,  from  what  I had  gathered  in  long 
talks  with  Captain  Maling  about  the  Benin 
City  people,  I thought  all  along  we  should  be 
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stopped,  most  probably  at  Gwatto.  That  is,  I 
expected  we  should  be  met  by  a body  of  Benin 
soldiers,  and  told  we  could  get  no  farther.  I 
had  said  so  about  a month  previous  to  this  to 
Phillips,  and  had  bet  him  the  large  sum  of  £1 
that  we  would  not  reach  Benin  City.  He, 
poor  old  fellow,  was  most  sanguine  about  our 
success.  Of  course  if  we  had  been  stopped,  it 
would  have  meant  that,  when  sanctioned  by  the 
Foreign  Office,  the  next  expedition  to  Benin 
City  would  be  an  armed  one,  and  we  should 
have  gone  up  with  as  many  of  the  Force  as 
could  be  spared  from  the  different  posts  we 
had  to  keep  up,  and  been  prepared  to  fight  if 
received  with  opposition.  The  King  of  Benin, 
in  the  treaty  he  signed  with  Captain  Gallwey, 
had  agreed  to  place  himself  and  his  country 
under  H.M.  Protectorate,  and  it  was  becoming 
a perfect  disgrace  that  in  the  Protectorate, 
particularly  in  a part  so  close  to  one  of  our 
vice-consular  districts,  so  terrible  a state  of 
affairs  as  that  in,  what  was  not  very  improperly 
called,  The  City  of  Blood  should  continue. 

As  regards  my  opinion  about  being  stopped, 
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I learnt  afterwards  that  this  was  shared  by  both 
Crawford  and  Locke.  However,  I fancy  they, 
like  myself,  were  only  too  ready  to  try  any 
chance  of  getting  up,  none  of  us  ever  dream- 
ing of  anything  so  treacherously  cruel  as  the 
massacre  that  took  place.  So  absolutely 
treacherous  was  it,  that  it  horrified  all  the 
surrounding  tribes,  who  said,  “It  be  monkey 
palaver,  it  no  be  man  palaver,”  meaning  that 
they  never  thought  that  any  men  could  have 
behaved  so  treacherously. 

We  called  in  at  Brass  on  the  29th  December 
to  land  some  troops  to  relieve  a detachment 
there,  leaving  again  the  next  day.  From  Brass 
also  we  took  on  board  Captain  Maling,  who 
had  been  on  detachment  for  a short  time  there, 
and  also  Dr.  D’Arcy  Irvine,  whose  time  for 
going  home  on  leave  had  arrived,  and  who 
came  round  with  us  as  far  as  Sapele.  As  Dr. 
Elliot  was  going  up  on  the  expedition,  Dr.  Irvine 
took  over  his  duties  at  Sapele  temporarily,  and 
consequently  was  the  doctor  who  tended  Locke 
and  myself  when  we  arrived  back  from  the 
expedition  as  wounded  fugitives.  Irvine  waited 
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on  afterwards  for  the  Punitive  Expedition,  a 
division  of  which  he  accompanied  up  the 
Jamieson  River. 

The  Ivy  arrived  at  New  Benin  on  the  30th 
of  December,  and  at  Sapele  on  New  Year’s 
Day.  As  Phillips  was  very  anxious  that  some 
member  of  each  of  the  big  trading  firms  should 
come  with  us,  he  invited  Mr.  Gordon  of  the 
African  Association,  and  Mr.  Swainson  of  Mr. 
Pinnock’s  firm,  both  of  whom  accepted  the 
invitation  gladly.  Mr.  Swainson  had  visited 
Benin  City  several  times  already,  once  with 
Captain  Gallwey ; and  had  we  been  successful 
in  getting  there,  his  knowledge  and  information 
would  have  been  of  immense  value  to  us.  How- 
ever, luckily  for  himself,  though  he  didn’t  think 
so  at  the  time,  he  was  suffering  so  badly  from 
rheumatism  that  he  was  unable  to  accompany  us. 

All  the  Jakri  carriers  were  sent  off  on  the 
1 st  in  their  canoes,  with  all  our  stores,  etc., 
with  orders  to  meet  us  at  Gwatto  the  next  day.1 

1 On  the  2nd  of  January,  that  is.  The  expedition  left  Sapele 
about  7 a.m.  on  the  2nd  January  in  the  two  Protectorate 
launches,  Primrose  and  Daisy , each  of  which  was  towing  a surf 
boat  or  lighter,  in  which  were  our  carriers  and  the  drums  and  fifes. 
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There  were  Phillips,  the  Acting  Consul-General ; 
Major  Copland  Crawford,  Vice-Consul  of  the 
Benin  and  Warri  District ; Mr.  Locke,  District 
Commissioner  of  Warri,  and  who  acted  as  Vice- 
Consul  for  Crawford  when  the  latter  was  away 
on  leave  ; Captain  Maling,  of  the  16th  Lancers, 
and  of  the  Niger  Coast  Protectorate  Force; 
Mr.  Kenneth  Campbell,  a District  Commissioner 
at  Sapele ; Dr.  Elliot,  the  medical  officer  of 
Sapele  and  Benin  District  ; Mr.  Lyon,  also 
Assistant  District  Commissioner  at  Sapele,  who 
accompanied  us  as  far  as  Gwatto ; Messrs. 
Powis  and  Gordon,  and  myself ; and,  leaving 
out  the  last  mentioned,  I think  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  a better  lot  of  men  the  wide  world  over. 
Every  one  of  them  was  fit  and  ready  to  go 
anywhere,  and  do  anything.  All  of  them  were 
men,  in  polo  language,  “ hard  to  hustle  off  the 
ball.”  One  thinks  to  oneself  that  the  whole 
continent  of  Africa  is  hardly  worth  one  of  such 
men’s  lives.  However,  I suppose  plenty  of 
men  quite  as  good  have  lost  their  lives  for  as 
little,  and  they  died  doing  their  duty  ; so  what 
more  can  one  say  ? 
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To  continue  the  story  : we  had  also  with 
us  two  Government  interpreters ; both  were 
coloured  men.  One  of  them,  Herbert  Clarke, 
afterwards  escaped,  and  the  other  was  Towey, 
who  had  been  with  Nanna  when  Brohoemi  was 
taken.  He  was  then  taken  to  Old  Calabar, 
and  educated  by  the  Protectorate  Government 
for  interpreter’s  work.  He  turned  out  exceed- 
ingly well  afterwards.  Both  of  these  men  went 
up  in  a kind  of  bicycling  costume — blue  knicker- 
bockers, stockings,  and  cloth  tennis  shoes. 
Poor  Towey!  His  swagger  clothes  were  the 
cause  of  his  death  ; as  we  heard  afterwards 
that  he  was  captured  by  the  Benin  men,  who 
said  they  would  have  let  him  go  if  he  had  been 
dressed  like  a native ; but  being  like  a white 
man,  he  must  be  killed.  We  had  also  a guide, — 
a Benin  City  man,  called  Basilli, — who  had  fled 
from  Benin  City  some  years  before,  and  who, 
I believe,  was  a scoundrel,  as  he  must  have 
known  something  of  what  was  going  on. 

About  10.30  a.m.,  as  we  were  steaming 
down  the  Benin  River,  we  met  Chief  Dore,  the 
head  chief  of  the  Benin  River,  in  a canoe,  with 
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the  messengers  that  had  been  sent  to  the  King 
of  Benin  a few  days  before.  They  brought  back 
the  message  already  mentioned,  namely,  that  the 
King  of  Benin  was  extremely  grateful  for  the 
unexpected  present  he  had  received;  but,  owing 
to  the  annual  “customs”  being  in  the  process 
of  celebration,  he  hoped  the  Consul-General 
would  defer  his  visit  for  one  or  two  months, 
until  he  (the  King)  sent  to  tell  him  that  he  was 
ready  to  receive  him.  The  King  hoped  he 
would  come  then,  accompanied  only  by  one 
Jakri  chief  and  no  white  men.  The  messenger 
added,  that  as  they  were  leaving  Benin  City 
they  heard  orders  given  for  parties  of  soldiers 
to  be  sent  to  all  the  waterside  towns ; but  as 
this  was  usually  done  whenever  any  white  men 
arrived  in  the  Benin  City  Country,  no  one 
thought  any  more  of  it.  However,  it  made 
both  Crawford  and  myself  suggest  that  it  would 
be  advisable  to  send  back  the  drum  and  fife 
band,  as,  owing  to  their  uniform,  the  Benin 
people  might  think  we  were  bringing  soldiers, 
and  this  might  well  lead  to  a collision  straight 
away.  Phillips  agreed  to  this,  and  accordingly 
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the  band  was  sent  back  in  Chief  Dore’s  canoe, 
luckily  for  them,  as  their  only  arms  consisted 
of  bandsmen’s  swords,  and  they  could  not  have 
done  much  in  the  way  of  resisting  men  armed 
with  guns. 

We  took  the  messengers  with  us  in  the 
Primrose , and  the  chief  one  of  them,  a Jakri, 
— whose  name  I am  sorry  to  say  I have  for- 
gotten,a most  intelligent  man, — informedPhillips 
afterwards,  that  just  as  he  was  leaving  the 
King’s  house,  the  King  had  spoken  to  him  very 
privately,  and  had  told  him  that  if  the  white 
men  really  were  coming  up,  he  (the  messenger) 
was  to  come  back  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
inform  him.  This  we  took  to  mean  that  the 
King  understood  that  we  really  meant  coming 
to  Benin  City  this  time,  and  wanted  to  make 
preparations  for  receiving  us. 

The  guess  turned  out  more  or  less  true,  but 
the  preparations  he  made  (namely,  those  for 
the  ambush  and  massacre)  were  hardly  those 
we  thought  of.  This  man  I met  afterwards, 
when  we  were  escaping  in  a canoe  on  the  9th 
January,  and  he  told  me  that  after  he  had 
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taken  Phillips’  last  message  to  the  King  he  had 
to  run  away,  as  the  Benin  men  wanted  to  catch 
and  kill  him  ; he  certainly  looked  nearly  as 
much  of  a wreck  as  we  did  that  day,  and  we 
were  fairly  miserable-looking  objects. 

Chief  Dore  before  he  left  us  told  us  the 
Benin  men  meant  to  stop  our  getting  to  Benin 
City,  and  tried  to  persuade  Phillips  not  to  go 
on;  but,  as  I have  said  before,  all  the  Jakris 
fear  the  Benin  City  men  so  much  that  we 
thought  nothing  of  his  advice  or  warning. 
Chief  Dore  told  me  afterwards  that  though  he 
advised  us  not  to  go  on  at  the  time  he  never 
dreamt  of  such  cruel  treachery  as  the  Benin 
men  showed.  He  only  meant  that  he  thought 
we  should  be  fired  on  if  we  insisted  on  going 
any  farther  than  Gwatto.  It  was  he  that  first 
used  the  words  I have  already  quoted : “It  be 
monkey  palaver,  it  no  be  man  palaver.” 


CHAPTER  V 


our  expedition  ( continued ) 

N leaving  us  Chief  Dore  went  on  to 


Sapele,  taking  the  drums  and  fifes  back 
with  him,  while  we  proceeded  on  in  the  two 
launches  down  the  Benin  River  as  far  as  the 
entrance  to  the  Gwatto  Creek,  reaching  there 
about  midday.  Another  of  the  big  chiefs  of 
the  Benin  River  District,  Chief  Dudu  by  name, 
lives  about  four  miles  up  the  Gwatto  Creek, 
but,  like  all  the  towns  of  the  district,  his  has  to 
be  approached  by  a small  creek  leading  out 
of  the  Gwatto  Creek.  Phillips  wanted  to  see 
Chief  Dudu,  but  as  it  was  very  low  tide  when 
we  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  narrow  creek, 
at  which  time  only  the  smallest  canoes  can  get 
up,  and  as  we  hadn’t  any  time  to  spare,  a 
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message  was  left  for  Chief  Dudu  to  follow  us 
up  and  come  on  to  Gwatto. 

Starting  off  again,  we  arrived  at  4 p.m.  at 
Gilli  Gilli,  the  first  Benin  village  on  the 
Gwatto  Creek,  which  is  about  one  and  a half 
mile  from  Gwatto  itself,  and  about  thirty-five 
miles  from  the  Benin  River.  The  Gwatto  Creek, 
which  at  its  entrance  to  the  Benin  River  is  some 
three-quarters  of  a mile  or  more  wide,  at  Gilli 
Gilli  narrows  down  to  about  fifty  yards  wide, 
but  with  plenty  of  water,  eight  to  ten  feet  or 
more,  for  launches. 

Immediately  on  our  arrival  at  Gilli  Gilli, 
the  first  thing  done  was  to  send  the  same 
messengers  back  to  the  King  of  Benin  with  the 
following  reply  from  Phillips  : — “ The  Acting 
Consul  - General  had  received  the  King’s 
message,  and  was  very  pleased  to  hear  that  his 
friend,  the  King  of  Benin,  had  been  gratified 
with  the  present  sent  up  to  him.  As  he  had 
accepted  this  present,  it  proved  the  King  was 
the  white  man’s  friend,  and  he  [the  Acting 
Consul-General]  was  now  coming  to  visit  the 
King  with  nine  other  white  men,  and  was 
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bringing  a much  larger  present  with  him.  He 
regretted  he  could  not  wait  two  months,  as  the 
King  suggested,  but  he  had  so  much  work  to 
do  in  other  parts  of  the  Protectorate  that  he 
was  obliged  to  come  up  now,  as  there  were 
several  matters  he  wished  to  talk  over  with  the 
King.” 

As  soon  as  a canoe  had  been  obtained  for 
them  the  messengers  left  at  once,  i.e.  about  five 
o’clock,  and  were  to  reach  Benin  City  the  next 
day.  Another  message  was  sent  for  a man 
called  Dudu  Jerri  to  come  down  and  see  the 
Acting  Consul-General.  This  Dudu  Jerri  was 
the  head  man  of  a big  village  of  Jakris  settled 
at  the  waterside  below  the  Benin  town  of 
Gwatto,  and  was  a great  friend  of  the  Benin 
City  people.  In  fact,  he  was  supposed  to  be 
too  much  so  at  times,  as  he  was  suspected  of 
giving  them  information  of  every  expedition 
that  left  the  Benin  River  with  the  object  of 
trying  to  get  to  Benin  City.  This  information 
he  would  get  from  his  people  when  they  were 
trading  at  the  different  factories  on  the  river. 

Dudu  Jerri  turned  up  soon  after,  and  he  was 
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also  full  of  warnings  and  forebodings,  all  of 
which  we  laughed  at  at  the  time.  He  declared 
that  Gwatto  was  full  of  Benin  soldiers,  who 
wouldn’t  let  us  land  there,  and  would  fire  on  us 
if  we  attempted  to  do  so.  However,  he  was 
sent  back  to  Gwatto  to  tell  the  chief  of  the 
town  and  his  people  that  “we  were  coming 
entirely  on  a peace  palaver ; that  the  King  of 
Benin  was  our  very  good  friend,  having  just 
accepted  a present  from  us ; that  we  wrere 
bringing  him  a still  bigger  ‘dash,’  and  that  we 
were  only  going  to  Benin  City  to  see  the  King 
in  an  entirely  friendly  way.”  He  was  also 
bidden  to  tell  them  to  have  some  quarters 
ready  for  us  on  the  next  day. 

At  Gilli  Gilli  we  found  all  our  Jakri  carriers 
had  arrived  with  their  canoes  and  our  stores, 
etc.  ; and  soon  after  we  arrived,  three  or  four  of 
us,  including  Phillips,  Crawford,  and  myself, 
landed  to  look  at  the  place.  We  found  it  was 
only  a very  small  village  of  about  ten  half- 
ruined  huts,  deserted  entirely  except  for  an 
elderly  female,  who  received  us  in  the  most 
friendly  way.  She  informed  us  that  all  the 
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men  had  gone  away,  as  they  were  frightened. 
It  was  suggested  at  one  time,  by  Crawford  I 
think,  that  we  should  land  our  carriers  and  stores 
here,  and  let  them  march  round  to  Gwatto,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  trouble  which  would  be  caused 
by  the  ladder  at  Gwatto,  which  we  had 
heard  such  a lot  about  from  Crawford  and 
Maling.  However,  the  suggestion  was  not 
carried  out. 

By  the  way,  while  on  the  launch,  we  had  all 
been  busy  learning  from  the  messengers  who 
had  been  up  to  Benin  the  proper  form  of 
salutation.  This  consisted  of  making  three 
circles  with  the  right  hand  closed,  thumb  point- 
ing upwards  over  the  palm  of  the  left  hand 
held  open,  then  rubbing  the  two  open  palms 
together,  and  at  the  same  time  nodding  slowly 
and  gravely  like  a Chinese  mandarin.  Poor 
Crawford  tried  this  salutation  on  the  Benin 
men  when  they  were  shooting  at  us,  but,  alas, 
it  was  of  no  avail. 

We  had  a very  cheery  dinner  that  night,  all 
the  ten  of  us  dining  together  on  the  steam 
launch  Daisy. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  January 
Dudu  Jerri  came  back  from  Gwatto  to  say  that 
the  Gwatto  Chief  had  got  a house  ready  for 
us  to  sleep  in,  and  was  very  glad  to  hear  we 
were  coming.  We  didn’t  leave  Gilli  Gilli  till 
about  midday  ourselves,  but  our  Jakri  carriers 
were  employed  clearing  the  creek  of  weeds  and 
cutting  down  branches  which  were  likely  to 
interfere  with  the  launches,  as  about  here  the 
creek  became  very  narrow.  It  was  only  about 
twenty  minutes’  steaming  to  Gwatto,  but  on 
arriving  there  Phillips  decided  not  to  land  till 
about  4 p.m.,  when  it  would  be  cooler. 

At  Gwatto,  as  at  all  other  Benin  cities 
situated  on  the  waterside,  there  are  two 
villages  of  the  same  name,  one  being  that  of 
the  Benin  City  men,  built  some  little  distance 
away  from  the  creek  on  the  top  of  the  bank, 
which  averages,  I should  think,  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  high,  and  the  other  being  a water- 
side village  of  the  same  name,  which  consists 
of  a few  huts  occupied  by  the  Jakris  and 
Ejaws  trading  at  that  place.  As  I have  said 
before,  these  trading  tribes  have  a most  whole- 
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some  dread  of  the  Benin  City  men,  and  always 
make  their  big  and  more  permanent  villages  on 
the  other  side  of  the  creek,  a few  men  only 
living  on  the  Benin  side  to  collect  the  oil,  etc. 
that  is  brought  down,  and  to  take  it  over  to 
their  brethren  on  the  other  side,  who  paddle  it 
down  to  the  factories  on  the  river.  A few 
years  ago  there  were  two  factories  at  Gwatto, 
the  agent  for  one  of  which  had  been  Mr.  Powis, 
who  was  with  us  now ; but  in  consequence  of 
the  King  of  Benin  stopping  trade,  both  of  the 
factories  had  to  be  given  up,  and  when  we 
went  into  Gwatto  itself  we  saw  not  a vestige  of 
either  of  them,  not  even  a signboard  that  Mr. 
Powis  expected  to  see,  announcing  that  it  (the 
signboard)  was  Messrs.  A.  Miller  Brothers’ 
factory. 

The  carriers  arrived  very  soon  after  the 
launches,  and  Campbell  at  once  proceeded  to 
get  all  the  stores,  etc.  landed.  Meanwhile 
some  of  our  demon  photographers— I believe 
there  were  six  or  seven  cameras  amongst  our 
party  of  nine — began  taking  photos  of  every- 
thing they  could  get  within  range  of.  Amongst 
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our  photographers  was  a Mr.  Baddoo,  a man 
from  Accra,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  the  Consul- 
General’s  chief  clerk,  and  quite  one  of  the 
nicest  and  most  civil  educated  West  Africans 
I have  ever  met.  Poor  chap ! I don’t  know 
what  his  fate  was,  but  he  will  be  a great  loss  to 
the  Protectorate.  All  the  cameras  fell  into  the 
King  of  Benin’s  hands  with  the  rest  of  all  our 
stores  and  baggage,  and  must  have  greatly 
exercised  His  Majesty’s  mind  as  to  what  they 
could  be  for.  However,  I suppose  it  was  put 
down  to  “white  man’s  Juju,”  like  everything 
else  the  West  African  can’t  understand  the 
use  of.  . 

Before  we  landed,  Phillips  issued  a few 
orders,  the  first  being  that  the  Acting  Consul- 
General  would  invariably  march  first,  preceded 
by  the  guide  and  an  interpreter.  The  other 
interpreter  was  to  remain  with  Campbell,  who, 
having  his  long  line  of  carriers  to  look  after, 
would  be  generally  in  the  rear. 

Another  order  was  to  the  effect  that  officers 
might  carry  revolvers,  but  must  not  show  them, 
for  fear  of  frightening  the  natives. 
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As  it  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  rather  warm  work 
walking  in  the  middle  of  the  day  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  one  generally  marches  with  one’s 
coat  off,  and  consequently  one  has  no  chance 
of  hiding  a revolver.  This  is  why  none  of  us 
had  our  revolvers  out  the  next  day.  I have 
mentioned  this  detail  here,  as  more  people 
have  asked  questions  about  the  matter  than 
about  anything  else.  Whether  we  could  have 
fought  our  way  back  or  not  had  we  had  them 
out,  is  a matter  of  opinion,  and  one  that  need 
not  be  argued  out  here. 

We  landed  soon  after  4 p.m.,  leaving 
Campbell  and  Lyon  to  bring  up  the  carriers 
later  on,  and  started  for  Gwatto  proper  not 
half  a mile  off.  The  path  goes  along  the  bed 
of  a stream,  at  that  time  of  the  year  nearly  dry, 
with  perpendicular  walls  of  clay  about  fourteen 
to  fifteen  feet  high  on  each  side.  After  three 
hundred  yards  of  this,  one  is  stopped  by  the 
path  ending  in  another  perpendicular  wall. 
To  get  on  this  is  a ladder  made  very  roughly 
out  of  branches  of  trees,  by  way  of  steps, 
fastened  to  two  strong  uprights. 
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The  whole  approach  to  Gwatto  would  make 
an  excellent  defensive  position,  as  any  force, 
before  they  got  out  of  the  path  leading  up  to 
the  ladder,  would  have  little  or  no  chance  of 
returning  any  fire  from  men  ambushed  on  the 
banks,  and  again  would  have  a very  hot  time 
of  it  while  climbing  up  the  ladder.  After 
which  it  would  be  ordinary  bush-fighting. 

However,  this  advantage  was  all  counter- 
acted when  the  Naval  Brigade  attacked  the 
place  during  the  late  Punitive  Expedition,  by 
a judicious  use  of  shells  and  rockets  searching 
through  the  bush.  Rockets  especially  are 
things  the  West  African  cannot  stand. 

On  arriving  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  we  had, 
to  some  of  us,  our  first  meeting  with  Benin 
City  men.  These  men  were  all  Juju  priests, 
and  seemed  extremely  pleased  to  see  us.  They 
then  proceeded  to  give  us  the  “ freedom  of  the 
country  ” (much  freedom  we  got  out  of  the 
country)  by  washing  our  boots.  Phillips  asked 
if  they  would  prefer  to  wash  our  bare  feet, 
and  being  told  they  would,  we  all,  with  the 
exception  of  Powis,  who  had  received  the 
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“freedom  of  the  country”  some  years  before, 
proceeded  to  take  off  our  boots  and  socks  and 
have  our  feet  washed.  This  interesting 
ceremony  concluded,  the  Juju  men  asked  for 
the  customary  “dash”  (present),  or  perhaps 
“ backsheesh  ” would  describe  it  better,  but 
were  informed  they  could  not  get  it  until  our 
boxes  arrived. 

After  passing  under  another  Juju  in  the 
shape  of  a newly-killed  fowl,  we  arrived  at 
Gwatto.  In  the  old  days,  when  white  traders 
lived  here,  I believe  it  had  been  quite  a 
flourishing  place,  but  now  it  looked  very 
deserted.  It  consisted  merely  of  some  forty 
or  fifty  dilapidated-looking  huts  made  of  red 
clay  with  bush  growing  up  between  them. 

The  Chief  of  Gwatto’s  house,  where  we  slept 
that  night,  was  very  much  superior,  the  walls, 
which  were  very  thick,  being  polished  till  they 
were  nearly  as  smooth  and  shiny  as  glass. 
Crawford  and  Maling,  who  had  been  here  two 
or  three  times  before,  found  several  friends  in 
the  place,  including  a Benin  City  chief  called 
Mary  Boma,  a young  man  about  twenty-five. 
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He  and  another  Benin  City  chief  had  to  live 
at  Gwatto  permanently  to  see  the  chief  of 
the  place  didn’t  do  any  trading  on  his  own 
account,  and  they  stopped  trade  whenever  they 
were  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  King.  Mary 
Boma,  if  he  is  ever  caught,  should  be  hung, 
as  he  pretended  to  be  a great  friend  of  the 
white  men,  especially  Crawford,  whom  he  had 
told  that  he  wanted  to  run  away  from  his  own 
country  and  come  to  live  with  him  at  Warri. 
Mary  Boma  must,  of  course,  like  all  the  rest, 
have  known  of  all  the  preparations  being  made 
for  us  on  the  next  day ; but  in  spite  of  all  his 
protestations  of  friendship  he  couldn’t,  or 
rather  wouldn’t,  give  his  old  friends  one  word 
of  warning. 

As  soon  as  we  arrived  in  Gwatto,  we  were 
taken  to  the  Chiefs  house.  The  Chief  himself 
was  away  at  Benin  City,  to  which  place  he  had 
been  sent  for  by  the  King.  But  he  was 
represented  by  his  son,  rather  a nice-looking 
youth  about  seventeen  or  eighteen,  who 
received  us  extremely  well,  welcomed  us  most 
warmly,  and  informed  us  that  we  could  have 
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his  house  to  sleep  in  that  night,  and  that  he 
and  his  people  would  do  everything  for  our- 
selves and  our  carriers  that  lay  in  their  power. 
By  the  way,  during  our  stay  in  Gwatto  we  saw 
absolutely  nothing  of  the  soldiers  that  Dudu 
Jerri  informed  us  were  swarming  in  the  town, 
and  this  made  us  believe  that  that  gentleman 
had  been  lying  on  his  own  account  to  try  and 
stop  us  from  making  friends  with  the  Benin 
people,  and  also,  coupled  with  several  other 
circumstances,  made  us  believe  that  they  really 
did  mean  to  be  friendly. 

After  having  talked  some  time  with  the 
young  Chief  of  Gwatto,  he  informed  us  that 
the  King  of  Benin  had  sent  down  three  big 
men  of  Benin  City  to  escort  us  there.  These 
three  gentlemen  were  then  introduced  to  us, 
and,  though  very  like  monkeys  in  personal 
appearance,  they  looked  quite  a superior  class 
of  animal  to  the  Gwatto  people.  They  were 
all  three  rather  elderly,  grave,  and  most 
respectable  - looking  men.  They  informed 
Phillips  that  the  King  had  sent  them  down  to 
escort  us  up  to  Benin  City,  but  hoped  that  we 
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would  wait  at  Gwatto  for  two  days,  so  that 
they  could  send  up  and  let  the  King  know  in 
time  for  him  to  make  his  preparations  for 
receiving  us.  If  we  could  only  have  known 
what  preparations  they  meant,  all  those  valuable 
lives  might  not  have  been  thrown  away. 

Phillips  in  his  answer  said  the  same  as  in  all 
his  speeches,  to  the  effect  that  the  King  of 
Benin  was  the  good  friend  of  our  great  white 
Queen,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  he  had 
made  with  her  five  years  before ; that  he  was 
also  his  (Phillips)  good  friend,  having  just 
accepted  a present  from  him  ; and  consequently 
that  in  visiting  his  friend,  the  King  of  Benin, 
he  had  brought  no  soldiers,  but  was  bringing 
him  a much  bigger  present,  and  that  he  felt 
sure  that  once  the  King  had  seen  and  talked 
with  the  white  men,  he  would  like  to  have 
them  in  his  city  and  his  country.  He  (Phillips) 
regretted  much  that  he  couldn’t  wait  at  Gwatto 
for  two  days  as  he  had  been  asked  to  do,  but 
he  had  so  much  work  to  do  elsewhere  that  he 
couldn’t  afford  to  lose  a day,  and  so  must  start 
early  the  next  morning. 
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After  a little  argument  between  the  King’s 
messengers  and  Phillips,  the  former  trying  to 
persuade  him  to  stop  another  day,  and  the 
latter  trying  to  make  them  understand  that  that 
was  impossible,  the  messengers  at  last  agreed 
to  come  with  us  the  next  morning,  and  to  send 
off  a messenger  at  once  to  Benin  City  to  say 
we  were  starting  the  next  day.  As  it  was  then 
about  5.30  or  later,  this  messenger  had  to  be 
provided  with  a lamp,  a bottle  of  gin,  a piece 
of  cloth  (these  two  latter  being  the  usual 
“dash”),  and  one  of  our  walking-sticks  as  a 
sign  we  were  really  coming.  Phillips  offered 
his  ring  at  first,  but  the  messenger  wanted 
something  bigger  than  that,  and  accepted  the 
offer  of  my  Malacca  stick  that  I had  had  since 
1885, — needless  to  relate,  I have  not  seen  that 
stick  since. 

After  this  we  were  all  introduced  by  Phillips 
to  the  messengers  with  the  titles  of  our  various 
offices.  Soon  after  this  the  palaver  ended,  and 
we  parted  from  the  King’s  messengers  apparently 
on  the  most  peaceful  terms.  The  Chief  of 
Gwatto  was  as  good  as  his  word  ; and  when 
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our  carriers  arrived,  his  people  showed  them 
where  to  get  wood,  water,  etc.,  and  did  any- 
thing they  could  for  them.  We  had  another 
very  cheery  dinner  that  night,  the  last  for  all 
the  poor  fellows  who  were  killed.  Oh,  if  we 
could  only  have  guessed  or  been  told  what 
was  to  happen  the  next  day,  and  gone  back 
then,  and  so  saved  all  those  good  lives ! But 
everything  seemed  so  peaceful,  and  everything 
seemed  to  point  out  that  the  King  had  resigned 
himself  to  the  necessity  of  allowing  white  men 
to  come  up  to  his  city.  None  of  us  had 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  anything  being 
wrong. ' 

Personally  I still  had  doubts  as  to  whether 
the  King’s  messengers  would  turn  up  the  next 
morning  to  escort  us  ; but  when  they  did,  and 
we  were  received  in  such  a friendly  way  at  all 
the  different  villages  we  passed,  all  doubts 
vanished,  and  I thought  we  were  really  going 
to  get  to  Benin  City.  As  for  anyone  giving 
us  a hint,  certainly  Dudu  Jerri  had  done  so; 
but  as  the  hundreds  of  soldiers  he  spoke  about 
in  Gwatto  had  apparently  turned  out  such  a 
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myth,  the  rest  of  his  warnings  were  taken  to 
be  of  the  same  description. 

The  one  man  who  might  and  ought  to  have 
guessed  there  was  something  wrong  about  the 
whole  business,  was  Basilli,  our  guide,  and  who, 
as  I have  said  before,  was  a Benin  City  man. 
He  had  run  away  from  them  some  years  ago 
to  Sapele,  where  he  had  been  taken  on  and 
given  some  sort  of  employment.  When 
Galhvey  visited  Benin  City  in  1892,  Basilli 
went  with  him,  and  from  all  accounts  seems  to 
have  behaved  none  too  well  that  trip.  There 
was  some  reason  for  his  not  talking  to  his  own 
people  except  when  interpreting  for  Phillips, 
as  they  were  apparently  none  too  fond  of  him, 
seeing  that  he  was  a man  who  had  left  his 
country,  consequently,  according  to  their  ideas, 
was  more  or  less  of  a spy.  Anyway,  we  never 
saw  him  talking  to  the  Benin  people ; but  it 
seems  almost  impossible  to  believe  that,  when 
the  whole  countryside  knew  about  the  ambus- 
cade arranged  for  the  next  day  (and  they 
undoubtedly  did  know),  Basilli  could  have 
failed  to  guess  from  signs  and  words  that 
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something  was  wrong.  All  he  did  was  to  take 
every  opportunity  of  sitting  at  Phillips’  feet, 
whispering  yarns  about  Benin  manners, 
customs,  etc. 

It  was  a picturesque  scene  that  last  dinner 
of  ours, — ten  of  us  seated  at  a table  brought 
from  one  of  the  launches  and  placed  on  boxes, 
lit  by  some  tiny  lamps  Campbell  had  brought 
up  for  the  purpose,  and  placed  just  outside  the 
entrance  to  the  King’s  house.  Behind  us  was 
a goodly  pile  of  our  stores  lit  up  by  native  oil- 
lamps  supplied  by  the  Chief.  These  consisted 
of  flat  brass  and  clay  dishes,  containing  palm- 
oil,  in  which  a strip  of  cloth  well  saturated  with 
oil  lying  anywhere  in  the  dish  performed  the 
duties  of  wick.  In  front  of  us  were  ranged 
all  our  carriers,  each  gang  rejoicing  over  a big 
wood  fire.  The  multitude  of  these  fires  made 
the  dark  night  as  clear  as  day. 

It  happened  then  to  be  what  is  called  in 
West  Africa  the  Harmattan  season,  when  a 
cold  dry  wind  blows  strongly  at  night.  The 
Harmattan  wind,  cold  as  it  is,  is  reported  to 
blow  down  from  the  great  Sahara,  and  brings 
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clouds  of  dust,  or  rather  sand,  with  it,  and  makes 
one  feel  very  dry  and  cracked  about  the  cheeks 
and  lips  in  the  early  morning.  Old  coasters, 
i.e.  white  men  who  have  been  out  on  the  West 
Coast  for  many  years,  will  tell  you  that  the 
effect  of  the  dryness  is  such  that  when  the 
Harmattan  has  been  blowing  particularly 
strongly  they  have  seen  cane  chairs  and  sofas 
get  up  and  dance  about  the  room, — but  old 
coasters,  like  other  travellers,  see  various  and 
wonderful  sights  at  times. 

In  consequence  of  the  Harmattan  we  all 
turned  into  bed  fairly  early  in  the  Chief’s 
house. 
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E were  all  ready  to  start  at  7 a.m.  on 


bye  to  Lyon,  who,  luckily  for  himself,  but 
much  against  his  wish,  had  to  return  to  Sapele. 
He  went  back  in  the  launch  Daisy , leaving  the 
Primrose  behind  at  Gwatto  waterside,  in  case 
she  was  wanted  to  take  any  messages.  The 
Daisy  was  to  return  in  about  a week,  as  we 
hoped  to  be  back  in  about  seven  or  eight  days, 
which  would  have  given  us  three  or  four  days 
at  Benin  City. 

It  is  worth  while  relating  here  that  on  the 
evening  of  this  day,  and  after  the  massacre  had 
taken  place,  some  Benin  men  came  down  to 
the  waterside,  and,  calling  out  to  the  engineer 


the  4th  of  January,  and  said  good- 
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of  the  Primrose , told  him  that  the  white  men 
who  had  gone  up  had  sent  them  down  to  tell 
him  to  go  back  and  bring  back  the  other  white 
man,  as  they  wanted  him.  Though  unaware 
that  any  disaster  had  happened,  the  engineer 
said  his  orders  were  to  stop  for  the  white  men, 
and  he  could  take  no  different  orders  from  any- 
one else  ; and  stop  he  did  until  some  unfortunate 
carriers  came  down  who  had  escaped,  and  told 
him  that  all  the  white  men  and  nearly  all  the 
carriers  had  been  killed.  Even  then  I believe 
all  he  did  was  to  get  up  steam  and  keep  cruising 
about  in  case  anyone  came  down,  until  he  was 
ordered  back  to  Sapele.  It  is  curious  that  the 
Benin  City  men  didn’t  fire  on  the  launch,  as  it 
was  anchored  only  about  fifteen  yards  away 
from  the  landing-place,  but  they  didn’t. 

Before  we  left  Gwatto,  Phillips  had  received 
many  petitions  from  the  Gwatto  people  for 
“dash”  for  all  they  had  done  for  us.  The 
Juju  men  who  had  washed  our  feet  the  day 
before  were  especially  anxious  for  their  fee. 
But  in  each  case  he  answered  that  they  would 
all  get  it  when  we  came  back.  They  looked 
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rather  blue  at  this,  but  daren’t  say  anything. 
They  knew  what  was  in  the  wind,  and  expected 
that  their  share  of  booty  from  our  stores  would 
be  a very  small  one,  as  nearly  everything  was 
going  to  Benin  City. 

Having  then  paraded  our  carriers,  and  being 
joined  by  the  Benin  City  messengers,  we  left 
Gwatto  about  7.30  a.m.,  amongst  others  who 
came  with  us  being  Crawford’s  friend  Mary 
Boma,  who  was  in  the  highest  of  spirits  all  day, 
and  seemed  to  display  tremendous  friendship 
for  Crawford  and  Maling.  He  came  up, 
laughing  and  joking  with  them  every  time  we 
halted.  Unfortunately  I lost  the  few  notes  I 
made  during  the  morning,  and  cannot  name 
the  different  villages  we  passed  by.  The  road, 
or  rather  path,  we  went  along  was  rather 
broader  than  the  usual  West  African  bush 
path,  but  only  fit  for  marching  in  single  file. 
It  was  the  dry  season,  and,  being  still  fairly 
cool  during  the  day,  it  made  walking  much 
more  pleasant. 

Our  order  of  march  was  as  follows  : — First 
came  our  guide  Basilli,  the  Benin  City  man. 
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Then  followed  Jumbo,  a civil  policeman  who 
was  Phillips’  orderly,  in  blue  uniform.  He 
carried  the  Consul-General’s  flag,  a blue  ensign 
with  the  Protectorate  crest  in  the  corner. 
After  him  came  Herbert  Clarke,  the  interpreter 
I have  already  spoken  of.  Then  came  Phillips, 
Crawford,  myself,  Maling,  who  was  making  a 
survey  of  the  road,  Locke,  and  Elliot.  Powis 
and  Gordon  during  the  morning  were  some 
way  back  at  the  head  of  the  line  of  carriers, 
with  Kenneth  Campbell,  who  kept  walking 
up  and  down  the  long  line  of  men  to  see  they 
kept  up.  Hard  work  it  was  for  him  too,  I 
expect,  for  with  the  gaps  opening  up  between 
them  they  must  have  taken  up  nearly  a mile  of 
road. 

Our  escort  of  Benin  City  messengers  soon 
disappeared  in  front,  as  we  walked  slowly,  to 
prevent  as  much  as  possible  straggling  amongst 
the  carriers.  The  road  was  an  excellent  one, 
smooth,  level,  free  from  creepers  and  roots, 
and  quite  unlike  the  ordinary  run  of  bush 
paths  in  West  Africa,  which  are  generally 
overgrown  top,  bottom,  and  both  sides,  so 
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that  while  you  are  trying  to  prevent  a twig 
from  putting  your  eye  out,  you  run  hard  up 
against  a sharp  stick,  or  perhaps,  while  you  are 
dodging  something  else,  an  unseen  creeper  or 
root  in  the  path  will  catch  your  foot  and  send 
you  head  foremost  into  the  bush.  Let  me 
mention  here  that  “ bush  ” is  West  African  for 
dense  forest,  a broad  belt  of  which  runs  down 
a large  part  of  the  West  African  Coast  close 
to  the  sea.  It  is  a hard  thing  to  describe  for 
one  who  has  no  gifts  of  description  ; but  if  one 
tries  to  imagine  a thick  wood  in  which  big  and 
little  trees  all  intermingle  their  branches,  with 
a tremendous  dense  undergrowth  of  shrubbery 
of  all  sorts,  with  brambles  and  various  other 
evildoing  thorns,  all  woven  together  into  a maze 
so  thick  that  neither  man  nor  beast  can  press 
through  it,  one  comes  somewhere  near  the 
idea. 

We  passed  three  villages  during  that  morn- 
ing’s march,  halting  at  each,  or  rather  at  the 
place  where  the  road  to  the  villages  joined  ours, 
so  as  to  let  the  carriers  close  up.  All  of 
these  roads  were  fine  clean  paths,  broad  enough 
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for  two  coaches  abreast,  and  the  villages  were 
generally  about  four  hundred  yards  away  down 
them  through  the  forest.  All  the  streamlets, 
if  there  were  any,  being  dry,  the  water  supply 
of  the  villages  consisted  of  reservoirs  of  rain 
water,  made  out  of  smooth  hard-beaten  clay. 
If  we  had  had  to  depend  on  these  villages  for 
our  water  supply  we  should  have  drunk  the 
whole  countryside  dry  in  a day  ; but  we  had 
brought  enough  water  with  us  to  last  the  whole 
of  the  expedition,  ten  days.  It  meant  of  course 
an  extra  number  of  carriers,  but  was  quite 
necessary.  At  each  village,  as  we  halted, 
some  of  the  men  came  out  to  welcome  us, 
grinned  all  round  their  black  faces,  and  seemed 
very  pleased  to  see  us, — knowing  as  they  did 
what  was  in  store  for  us,  for  I suppose  they 
all  expected  to  get  a share  of  the  forthcoming 
loot. 

In  nearly  all  the  approaches  to  the  villages 
we  noticed  a few  kola  trees  growing.  There 
is  a tremendously  large  trade  in  kola-nuts  over 
all  West  Central  Africa,  especially  among  the 
Hausas  and  other  Mohammedan  tribes  of  the 
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interior,  who  value  it  especially  for  its  endur- 
ance-making qualities.  However,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  any  more  about  it,  as  the 
kola  - nut  and  its  virtues  have  already  been 
described  many  times  by  men  who  have  studied 
the  subject  scientifically,  and  know  a lot  about  it. 

During  our  march  in  the  morning  we  had 
met  several  men  going  and  returning  along  the 
road,  but  of  course  we  thought  nothing  of  it  at 
the  time.  One  whom  we  especially  noticed 
was  the  Chief  of  the  second  village,  as  he  had 
on  an  old  red  tunic  with  white  metal  buttons, 
with  South  Cork  Militia,  I think,  on  them.  We 
noticed  also  that  a couple  of  big  patches  close 
to  the  road  had  been  cleared,  i.e.  cut  down, 
why  or  wherefore  we  couldn’t  then  guess ; nor 
can  I now,  unless  the  Benin  men  proposed 
making  their  ambush  there,  and  altered  their 
plans  afterwards.  These  places  couldn’t  have 
been  cleared  for  the  purpose  of  making  planta- 
tions, as  the  West'African  of  that  district  never 
by  any  chance  makes  his  plantation  or  farm  so 
close  by  a road.  1 1 is  always  some  way  off,  and 
approached  by  very  narrow  paths. 
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As  it  was  about  n a.m.  when  we  reached 
the  third  village,  we  decided  to  halt  and 
have  breakfast,  having  marched  only  about 
seven  and  a half  or  seven  and  three-quarter 
miles  by  Maling’s  calculations.  Here  we  were 
joined  by  the  three  Benin  City  messengers  and 
also  by  Mary  Boma,  the  latter  of  whom,  I 
noticed  on  his  arrival,  was  led  away  by  the  men 
of  the  village  for  a very  secret  mysterious  talk. 
Though  I told  Phillips  of  it  at  the  time,  neither 
of  us  thought  of  anything  suspicious  about  the 
incident,  for  everything  had  seemed  so  absolutely 
peaceful,  and  we  had  been  so  warmly  welcomed 
everywhere  along  the  road. 

But  again  at  this  place,  Basilli,  our  guide, 
must  have  heard  something  of  the  talk,  for 
the  meeting  of  these  men  was  not  very  far 
from  where  we  were  sitting,  and  Basilli  was 
as  usual  squatting  at  Phillips’  feet,  telling  him 
about  Benin  “customs.” 

We  had  a great  crowd  to  look  at  us  here, 
including  some  of  the  ladies  of  the  village. 
Any  empty  bottles,  cigarettes,  and  pinches  of 
tobacco  seemed  to  be  most  welcome  presents, 
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and  thankfully  received.  We  did  not  move 
on  again  till  i p.m.,  having  had  the  last  meal 
for  so  many  of  us, — worse  luck, — and  the 
last  drink  for  Locke  and  myself  for  five 
weary  days. 

Our  Benin  City  messengers,  with  Mary 
Boma  and  others  who  had  escorted  us  from 
Gwatto,  had  already  gone  on,  giving  as  an  excuse 
for  not  waiting  for  us,  that  we  walked  quicker 
than  they  did,  and  would  catch  them  up.  We 
passed  two  more  villages,  at  the  second  of 
which  we  halted  for  a couple  of  minutes  to  let 
the  carriers  close  up,  and  soon  after  that  we 
must  have  walked  past  nearly  a mile  of  Benin 
City  warriors  in  ambush.  A very  well- 
arranged  ambush,  from  their  point  of  view,  it 
must  have  been  too,  for,  though  they  were 
scarcely  twenty  yards  from  the  road  on  our 
right-hand  side  as  we  advanced  behind  a 
bank,  we  never  saw  or  suspected  anything  of 
their  presence. 

About  here  the  bush  was  much  thinner. 
I don’t  think  it  had  been  cleared  lately,  as 
I saw  no  signs  of  recent  cutting,  but  some 
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time  before,  and  the  path  was  rather  deeper, 
that  is,  the  banks  on  each  side  of  the  path 
were  a little  higher.  We  had  done,  accord- 
ing to  Maling,  something  over  six  miles 
since  lunch,  or  about  fourteen  miles  altogether 
from  Gwatto,  and  were  very  nearly  half-way 
to  Benin  City.  Phillips  intended  halting  for 
ten  minutes  to  rest  at  the  next  village,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  we  were  to  sleep  at  the 
one  beyond  that.  I am  sorry  to  say  that  I 
have  forgotten  all  the  names  of  these  villages, 
as  I was  relying  on  filling  up  my  diary  from 
Maling’s  sketch  that  night. 

By  this  time,  I fancy,  we  were  all  certain 
that  we  were  going  to  get  to  Benin  City,  and 
just  before  the  attack  began  we  had  been 
talking  about  celebrating  poor  old  Crawford’s 
birthday,  which  was  to  be  on  the  6th,  two 
days  hence,  in  Benin  City  ; and  we  talked  of 
how  we  would  first  drink  Her  Majesty’s  health, 
the  first  time  it  would  have  been  drunk  by 
such  a large  party  of  white  men  in  Benin  City, 
if  not  the  first  time  altogether  in  that  place ; 
then  Crawford’s  health,  and  so  on. 
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It  was  then  about  3 p.m.,  and  we  were  walking 
in  much  the  same  order  as  when  we  started, 
except  that  Locke  had  stopped  behind  to  tie 
up  his  bootlace,  when  suddenly  a shot  rang 
out  a few  yards  behind  us,  to  be  followed 
immediately  by  a fusilade,  that  seemed  to  go 
back  almost  to  the  last  village  we  had  passed. 

I have  already  explained  how  it  was  that 
we  were  not  carrying  revolvers,  because  we 
had  orders  not  to  show  them  ; and  as  it  was 
hot  work  walking  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  we 
had  our  coats  off,  and  were  marching  in  shirt 
sleeves,  which  made  it  impossible  to  conceal 
a big  weapon,  consequently  our  revolvers 
were  all  locked  up  in  our  boxes.  It  is 
strange  that  the  Benin  men  should  have 
let  the  first  lot  of  white  men  pass,  and  opened 
fire  on  the  head  of  the  carrier  column  ; and 
what  their  idea  was  I do  not  know,  for  they 
showed  no  hesitation  in  firing  at  the  white  men 
afterwards. 

At  the  first  shot  we  couldn’t  believe  that  the 
firing  was  in  earnest,  and  thought,  as  someone 
suggested,  that  it  was  only  a salute  in  our 
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honour.  However,  that  idea  was  soon  exploded 
by  the  cries  from  our  wretched  carriers,  and 
yells  from  the  Benin  men.  As  soon  as  we 
were  certain  what  it  was,  I sang  out  that  I was 
going  back  to  get  my  revolver,  and  Crawford 
said  he  would  do  the  same,  but  poor  old 
Phillips,  for  some  reason  of  his  own,  said, 
“No  revolvers,  gentlemen.” 

Crawford  accordingly  stopped  with  him,  but 
1 insisted  on  going  back.  I called  out  for  my 
boy  Jim,  who  had  been  a very  short  distance 
behind  carrying  my  coat  and  keys,  but  I am 
afraid  he  must  have  bolted  at  the  first  shot  and 
got  caught  and  killed  by  the  Benin  brutes,  for 
I never  saw  or  heard  of  him  again,  and  his 
body  wasn’t  one  of  those  killed  by  the  first 
volley,  for  I searched  for  him.  Poor  Jim! 
about  one  of  the  best  servants  I have  ever 
had,  black  or  white.  He  was  a Kroo  boy,  a 
perfectly  honest  fellow,  quiet,  and  always 
present  when  you  wanted  him  (except  this 
time,  of  course),  and  never  in  the  way  when  you 
didn’t  want  him.  As  I couldn’t  find  Jim  or 
my  keys,  I went  farther  down  the  path  to  try 
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and  find  the  box  with  my  revolver  in  it,  with 
the  idea  of  breaking  it  open. 

Turning  a corner,  I came  on  the  effects  of 
the  first  volley.  On  a strip  of  road  about 
fifteen  yards  long  were  the  bodies  of  some  six 
or  seven  of  our  unfortunate  carriers  lying  on 
the  road.  They  must  have  been  shot  dead  by 
the  first  discharge.  Their  heads  had  been  cut 
off  at  once  by  the  Benin  men  with  machetes, 
which  are  pronounced  matchets  (not  hatchets, 
as  the  papers  would  have  it.)  These  are  long 
knives  about  two  feet  in  length,  and  sent  out 
from  England  as  articles  of  trade. 

Impossible  as  it  sounds,  one  poor  chap  was 
sitting  on  the  ground  straight  up,  but  with  no 
head. 

It  was  more  or  less  impossible  to  find  my 
box  now,  so  I turned  back  to  rejoin  the  others. 

I hadn’t  gone  far  when  I met  them  all 
coming  back  my  way.  Not  seeing  Phillips, 
I asked  where  he  was,  and  was  told  by  Craw- 
ford, and  then  by  Jumbo,  Phillips’  orderly, 
that  he  had  been  shot  dead.  We  decided  to 
try  and  get  back  along  the  fourteen  miles  of 
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road  to  Gwatto — a hopeless  scheme,  as  one 
can  see  now,  as  these  Benin  warriors  would 
have  been  able  to  keep  in  the  bush  parallel 
with  us,  shooting  us  down  as  we  went 
along. 

However,  there  was  mighty  little  time  for 
thinking  what  to  do,  and  it  seemed  to  us  the 
best  plan  which  offered.  With  us  now  were  a 
whole  lot  of  our  servants,  though  my  boy  Jim 
unfortunately  wasn’t  one.  Baddoo,  the  chief 
clerk  I have  already  mentioned,  was  there  also, 
with  another  Baddoo,  the  Consul  - General’s 
cook,  and  Joe,  Phillips’  servant,  all  three  of  them 
being  Gold  Coast  men.  Herbert  Clarke,  the 
interpreter,  and  Jumbo,  the  orderly,  also  joined, 
and  as  we  went  back  along  the  road  several  of 
our  poor  carriers  who  had  bolted  into  the  bush 
at  the  first  volley  kept  picking  us  up.  I saw 
one  of  them,  quite  a small  lad  too,  hoist  a “ pal  ” 
of  his  on  his  back  who  had  been  wounded  in 
the  leg,  and  take  him  along — a plucky  thing  of 
the  boy,  for,  besides  being  quite  a youngster,  he 
was  a Jakri,  and  belonged  to  the  tribe  who 
funk  the  Benin  men  badly.  Moreover,  these 
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same  Benin  men  were  shooting  at  him  and  all 
of  us  at  the  time. 

There  were  three  of  the  white  men  missing  ; 
poor  old  Phillips,  who  had  been  killed  already, 
together  with  Mr.  Gordon  and  Kenneth  Camp- 
bell, neither  of  whom  I had  seen  since  breakfast- 
time, as  Campbell  was,  as  usual,  looking  after 
his  carriers,  and  Gordon  had,  I think,  been 
walking  with  him.  I may  mention  here  that 
there  is  no  doubt  that  poor  Kenneth  Campbell 
was  killed  at  once,  and  that  all  the  various 
reports  that  were  spread  about  his  being 
captured  and  killed  after  two  days,  and  some 
of  which  unfortunately  got  into  the  newspapers, 
were  absolutely  untrue,  and  nothing  more  than 
what  we  call  “steamer  yarns,”  which  is  West 
African  for  false  reports  and  such-like. 

As  we  went  along,  the  Benin  fiends  kept  up 
a running  fire  at  us,  and  we  kept  on  rushing  up 
to  them,  trying  to  stop  them  by  saying,  “ Adoo, 
adoo  ? ” which  is  Beninese  for  “ How  do  you 
do  ? ” “ Don’t  fire,  you  silly  fools  ; it’s  all  a mis- 
take ; it’s  a peace  palaver,”  and  other  similar 
expressions  ; and  it  was  about  here  that  poor 
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Crawford  tried  to  stop  them  firing  by  going 
through  the  form  of  the  Benin  salutation. 

I can  see  the  dear  old  man  now  standing 
some  way  in  the  bush,  nodding  his  head  like  an 
old  Chinese  mandarin,  and  rubbing  his  hands 
slowly  up  and  down.  A silly  lot  of  fools  we 
must  have  looked  in  their  eyes. 

Mr.  Powis  was  the  most  successful  of  us,  as 
he  could  talk  some  of  the  Benin  City  language, 
and  at  first  they  seemed  to  want  to  let  him 
alone.  However,  nothing  we  could  do  was  of 
any  good,  so  we  tried  using  our  sticks,  with  much 
more  success.  Although  the  Benin  men,  from 
all  accounts,  fought  really  pluckily  against  the 
Punitive  Expedition  a few  weeks  later,  here 
they  behaved  like  veritable  curs,  and  ran  away 
every  time  we  charged  them  with  our  sticks. 
I fancy  this  was  due  to  the  bush  being  so  thin 
that  they  wouldn’t  face  us  in  the  open. 

It  was  hereabouts  that  I last  saw  Mr.  Basilli 

our  Benin  City  guide.  He  was  one  of  the 

crowd  following  us,  and  certainly  was  not 

wounded  then.  I saw  him  go  up  to  one  of  the 

Benin  City  men  who  was  shooting  at  us  and 
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say  something  in  his  ear,  at  which  the  Benin 
man  nodded,  but  fired  off  his  gun  at  us.  We 
heard  afterwards  that  Basilli  had  been  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner,  and  also  that  he  had  told  his 
people  that  if  they  opened  any  of  our  boxes  they 
would  all  die,  as  there  was  a very  powerful  Juju  in 
them.  I doubt  much  whether  Mr.  Basilli  ever 
said  this,  but  suspect  he  got  the  message  sent 
down  to  tell  in  his  favour  with  the  Protectorate 
authorities  if  he  should  ever  come  back  again. 

We  all  kept  on  charging  into  the  bush  when- 
ever we  saw  any  Benin  men  going  to  fire  at  us, 
and  they  invariably  ran  away.  I came  suddenly 
on  one  warrior  who  must  have  been  chasing 
some  of  our  wretched  carriers  into  the  bush 
on  the  other  side,  and  collared  his  gun  and 
machete.  Our  people  set  on  him  in  a regular 
mob,  but  before  we  could  do  anything  to  him 
he  managed  to  get  away.  The  gun  I gave  to 
poor  Baddoo,  the  chief  clerk,  and  the  machete 
to  Herbert  Clarke,  the  interpreter. 

Soon  after  I came  on  one  of  our  grave  and 
reverend  escort,  one  of  the  Benin  messengers, 
shouting  and  yelling  like  a lunatic  and  waving 
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a machete  round  his  head.  I chased  him  for 
all  I was  worth  into  the  bush,  and  would 
have  given  a lot  to  be  able  to  get  my  cane,  a 
thin  Neilgherry  cane,  and  which  would  bend 
like  a cutting  whip,  across  his  back,  but  he  had 
too  long  legs  and  ran  too  fast  for  me. 

All  this  time  we  were  making  our  way  along 
the  road  back  to  Gwatto,  and  no  one  had  been 
badly  hit  except  poor  Elliot,  who  was  bleeding 
badly  from  a wound  in  his  head,  round  which 
he  had  wound  his  handkerchief.  Most  of  us 
had  been  hit  by  small  pellets,  but  none  of  the 
rest  of  us  were  damaged  seriously.  Though 
they  fired  a few  rough  round  bullets,  their 
favourite  ammunition,  as  it  is  always  in  this 
part  of  West  Africa,  was  what  is  called  pot-leg, 
which  is  made  by  breaking  up  the  small  iron 
cooking-pots  they  get  in  trade  into  small  jagged 
pieces.  Poor  old  Crawford  soon  got  a whole 
charge  of  pot-leg  into  his  groin,  and  fell.  As 
it  was  fired  from  a very  short  distance  off,  only 
about  ten  yards  I think,  the  wound  must  have 
been  a mortal  one. 

We  picked  the  dear  old  man  up  and  began 
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carrying  him,  though  he  told  us  he  was  done 
for,  and  implored  us  to  leave  him.  He  was 
perfectly  calm  and  cool  about  it  all  the  time, 
and  seemed  quite  to  expect  that  we  should 
leave  him  behind,  which  of  course  was  out  of 
the  question.  Locke  and  Crawford’s  orderly, 
another  civil  policeman,  carried  him  on  the  one 
side,  Maling  and  myself  on  the  other. 

We,  of  course,  had  to  go  much  slower  now, 
so  all  our  followers,  servants,  carriers,  etc.  went 
on  in  front  of  us  with  Mr.  Powis.  The  last  I 
saw  of  him  was  driving  several  Benin  men,  who 
had  come  out  on  the  road,  in  front  of  him  like  a 
flock  of  sheep.  From  the  very  beginning  they 
had  seemed  to  recognise  him,  and  appeared  to 
be  more  unwilling  to  shoot  him  than  the  rest  of 
us,  and  we  hoped  he  might  be  allowed  to  get 
away;  but,  alas,  no  ! for  we  heard  from  one  of  his 
own  boys  who  escaped  afterwards  that  he  had 
seen  his  master  lying  dead  on  the  road.  Such 
a good  chap  he  was  too,  and  one  of  the  most 
popular  men  at  Old  Calabar  with  everyone. 

While  we  were  carrying  Crawford  we 
suddenly  heard  the  sound  of  a big  drum  being 
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beaten  somewhere  or  other  in  the  bush. 
Although  we  knew  perfectly  well  that  it  was 
only  a drum,  yet  it  sounded  most  mysterious 
and  weird,  the  noise  seeming  to  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  bush  at  the  same  time.  It  was  too 
much  for  Herbert  Clarke,  the  interpreter,  who 
had  stopped  behind  with  us,  for  as  soon  as  he 
heard  it  he  clapped  his  hands  to  his  ears, 
saying,  “ My  God,  the  war  drum  ! ” and  bolted 
down  the  road  as  fast  as  he  could  to  pick  up 
the  others.  Just  at  this  time,  too,  Locke  heard 
a big  gun  go  off  far  away  down  the  road  in 
front  of  us. 

Dr.  Elliot  remained  behind  with  us,  and  if 
any  man  ever  deserved  a V.C.  he  certainly 
did.  As  we  could  only  go  slowly,  and  afforded 
such  a large  mass  to  aim  at,  we  gave  the  Benin 
men  excellent  chances  for  killing  us  all ; but 
whenever  he  saw  a man  with  a gun  up,  off 
would  go  Elliot  into  the  bush  and  charge  him 
out  of  it.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  his  pluck  and 
nerve,  I am  perfectly  certain  they  would  have 
killed  us  all  at  that  time,  for  they  would  have 
had  every  opportunity  of  creeping  up  close  to 
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us  and  then  firing  at  any  or  all  of  us.  All  the 
time,  it  must  be  remembered,  he  was  bleeding 
profusely  from  the  wound  in  his  head. 

How  far  we  carried  Crawford  I don’t  know, 
perhaps  a couple  of  hundred  yards  or  so,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  like  a good  mile.  As  we  were 
going  along  I saw  another  Benin  man  behind  a 
tree  on  the  road  exactly  in  front  of  us,  and 
about  fifteen  yards  off,  aiming  at  us  ; so  I told 
the  others  to  put  Crawford  down  on  the  bank 
while  I charged  the  man  out.  As  I was 
rushing  at  him  I got  another  whole  charge  of 
pot-leg  in  the  inside  of  my  right  arm,  and  fired 
by  a man  not  much  more  than  five  yards  off. 

It  was  a piece  of  the  most  marvellous  luck 
that  it  missed  the  bone  of  the  arm  and  also  my 
body,  which  it  must  have  gone  close  to.  If  it 
had  hit  my  body,  it  would  have  been  in  almost 
the  same  place  poor  Crawford  was  hit  in,  the 
left  groin.  The  force  of  the  blow  was  so 
great  that  it  knocked  me  over  like  a shot 
rabbit. 

However,  the  wound  didn’t  hurt  a bit,  nor  had 
it  the  slightest  effect  at  the  time  on  my  arm, 
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for  I got  up,  picked  up  my  cane  in  my  right 
hand  again,  and  chased  the  man  from  behind 
the  tree  before  he  had  time  to  fire.  He 
promptly  ran  away  into  the  bush,  so  I went 
back  to  the  others. 

When  I got  there  I found  four  out  of  the  five 
of  them  dead  and  only  Locke  left  alive,  and  he 
had  a marvellous  shave  of  it.  Some  of  the 
Benin  men  had  crept  up  behind  them  and  shot 
them  all  in  the  back,  and  killed  them  all  except 
poor  Maling,  who  was  just  alive,  and  died  in  a 
few  seconds.  Crawford  had  been  hit  twice 
again,  which  made  three  big  wounds  altogether. 
Maling  was  hit  twice,  Elliot  twice,  and 
Crawford’s  orderly  was  also  killed.  Locke 
had  been  hit  four  times  in  the  arm  and  once 
in  the  hip,  but  luckily  none  of  the  wounds  was 
serious  enough  to  stop  him. 


CHAPTER  VII 

our  escape  ( continued ) 

BEING  the  only  two  left  alive,  and  as  the 

Benin  men  were  now  all  round  us,  we 

decided  to  make  a bolt  into  the  bush  towrards 

the  north,  on  the  far  side  of  the  ambush,  as  we 

had  realised  by  this  time  that  it  was  hopeless 

to  try  and  get  to  Gwatto  back  along  the  road 

we  had  come.  Before  leaving  I told  Locke  to 

pick  up  the  compass  Maling  had  been  using, 

for  I had  been  told  by  some  of  the  natives  at 

Gwatto  that  the  Gwatto  Creek  bent  round  to 

the  right,  eastward,  after  leaving  that  place, 

which  would  bring  it  nearer  where  we  were. 

So  we  thought  that  by  steering  a course  about 

N.W.  we  should  reach  the  creek  sooner. 

Also  we  did  not  wrant  to  go  south,  for  that 
112 
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would  have  brought  us  down  towards  Gwatto, 
and  knowing,  from  what  we  had  been  told  by 
Crawford  and  Maling,  that  Benin  soldiers  were 
always  sent  to  guard  all  the  waterside  towns 
in  the  event  of  any  excitement,  we  fancied 
there  was  likely  to  be  less  excitement  higher  up 
the  creek,  where  it  was  more  improbable  any 
refugees  would  appear  than  farther  down  the 
Gwatto  Creek,  which  was  better  known,  nearer 
the  limits  of  the  Benin  Country,  and  more 
likely  for  refugees  to  make  for. 

We  were  pretty  well  right  too,  especially 
about  the  distance,  for  from  a survey  of  the 
creek  done  afterwards  by  Captain  Burrows,  it 
could  not  have  been  much  more  than  seven 
miles  from  where  we  left  the  road.  Of  course 
we  actually  walked  much  more,  perhaps  seven- 
teen miles  altogether,  but  those  seven  miles 
took  us  five  days  to  do. 

Of  course  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  walk 
three  yards  in  one  direction  in  the  bush  unless 
one  has  a machete,  or  axe,  or  something  to 
clear  the  way  with  ; and  as  all  our  implements 
consisted  of  Locke’s  pocket-knife,  we  had  to 
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wander  in  all  directions,  though  never  back- 
wards, if  we  could  possibly  avoid  it. 

I often  wonder  now  how  we  managed  to 
get  through  some  of  the  places  we  did,  some 
of  which  I can  picture  vividly  to  myself  yet. 
They  were  places  which  looked  as  difficult  to 
get  through  as  a thick  wall.  However,  one 
can  do  wonderful  things  to  save  one’s  own 
life,  and  we  scrambled  through,  sometimes  on 
hands  and  knees,  sometimes  at  full  length, 
dragging  ourselves  painfully  along  like  sick 
worms.  Sometimes  when  we  came  across  a 
fallen  tree,  which  made  the  bush  clear  up 
above,  but  a tremendous  dense  mass  of  under- 
growth underneath,  we  managed  to  get 
along  by  jumping  as  far  as  possible  into  the 
middle  of  it,  and  getting  out  the  other  side  as 
best  we  could.  At  other  times,  when  we  were 
very  done  and  came  to  a particularly  bad  place, 
we  would  have  a short  rest  first,  and  then 
tackle  it. 

It  was  always  forward  in  a N.W.  line  as 
much  as  we  could,  or  as  near  to  N.W.  as 
possible.  Our  worst  times  were  on  the  edges 
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of  plantations,  for  all  the  stuff  that  had  been 
cleared  to  make  the  plantation  was  heaped 
together  at  the  edge,  and,  with  the  bush  already 
there,  made  an  almost  impenetrable  black  wall 
of  undergrowth. 

Then  the  thorns ! when  we  eventually  got 
out,  there  wasn’t  a space  on  any  part  of  our 
heads  or  bodies  as  big  as  one’s  little  finger  free 
from  those  thorns. 

The  whole  bush  seemed  to  be  full  of  thorns, 
for  in  addition  to  the  palm-tree  thorns,  which 
were  everywhere,  there  was  a sweet  creeper 
that  straggled  all  over  the  place  and  had 
thorns  like  the  barbs  of  a fish-hook.  If  it 
isn’t  called  the  “ wait  a bit  ” thorn,  it  ought  to 
be,  for  it  was  useless  going  forward  against  it. 
One  had  to  go  backward  and  pick  the  thorns 
off  like  one  would  a fish-hook. 

Locke  had  on,  unfortunately  for  him,  a pair 
of  thin  serge  trousers,  and  when  we  eventually 
arrived  at  the  waterside,  those  trousers  were  a 
picture.  They  were  a mass  of  tears  in  every 
direction.  The  torn  pieces  were  tied  together 
with  pieces  of  bush  straw,  and  joined  in  other 
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places  with  thorns : the  poorest  beggar  that 
ever  lived  never  had  a more  disreputable  pair. 
I was  luckier,  as  I had  been  walking  in  Khaki 
riding  breeches,  shooting  boots,  and  gaiters, 
which  saved  me  below  the  knee.  Up  above 
that  I wasn’t  much  better  off  than  he  was.  To 
start  with,  my  breeches  had  been  cut  across  the 
right  knee  by  a pellet,  which  had  luckily  only 
grazed  the  knee ; and  in  addition  to  being 
torn,  the  right  leg,  after  the  third  day,  might 
have  been  made  of  corrugated  iron  instead  of 
Khaki  cloth,  as  it  was  perfectly  stiff  and  hard 
from  the  blood  that  had  come  from  my  arm, 
which  never  stopped  bleeding  until  it  began  to 
get  rotten  on  the  fourth  day. 

The  thing  that  helped  to  our  getting  out  at 
all  was  that  there  were  two  of  us,  both  pretty 
hard  and  fit,  for  I don’t  believe  one  man  by 
himself  could  have  stood  it,  because  thinking 
of  all  that  he  had  left  behind  him,  added  to  the 
apparent  hopelessness  of  his  position,  would 
have  been  too  much  for  any  man’s  brain. 
With  us  we  could  help  each  other  much,  for 
when  the  leader  arrived  at  some  place  he 
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considered  almost  hopeless,  the  other  would 
take  the  lead  in  his  turn. 

However,  to  continue  the  story.  It  must 
have  been  between  3.30  p.m.  and  3.45  p.m. 
when  Locke  and  myself  left  the  scene  of  the 
massacre.  We  ran  down  the  path  for  a few 
yards,  and  then  plunged  into  the  north  side  of 
the  bush,  the  general  bearing  of  the  road 
towards  Benin  City  being  a very  little  north  of 
east.  At  first  the  bush  was  comparatively 
thin,  so  we  could  manage  to  run  for  a bit ; but 
very  soon  it  began  to  get  thick,  and  this 
reduced  our  pace  to  a walk,  and  not  a fast  one 
either.  At  first  we  could  hear  the  yells  of  the 
Benin  men  close  behind  us,  as  if  they  were 
following  us  ; but  if  they  were,  they  must  have 
given  it  up  pretty  soon,  as  the  yells  began  to 
get  fainter  and  fainter,  and  I fancy  each  man 
was  anxious  to  stop  close  to  the  road  and  get 
his  share  of  the  loot  from  our  boxes.  Every 
now  and  then  we  heard  fresh  volleys,  with 
more  yelling  and  squealing,  which  betokened 
that  more  of  our  wretched  people  had  been 
discovered  and  murdered. 
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We  went  on  some  distance,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  calculate  distance  even  fairly 
accurately  when  one  is  going  through  the  bush. 
But  I should  say  in  nearly  two  miles  we  came 
upon  a plantation,  which  meant  open  ground, 
with  every  chance  of  being  seen,  and  certain 
death  if  we  were  noticed.  We  thought  at  first 
of  going  round  it,  but  soon  settled  to  chance  it, 
and  run  across  the  open  as  quick  as  we  could. 
On  the  other  side  we  met  one  of  those  black 
walls  of  undergrowth,  and  looked  about  for 
some  gap  or  easy  place  to  get  through,  but  it 
all  appeared  much  the  same,  so  we  simply 
charged  the  nearest  point,  and  got  through 
somehow  or  other  with  only  the  loss  of  my 
shirt,  which,  being  a thin  flannel,  was  torn  to 
ribbons  on  my  back  and  arms. 

We  went  on  through  the  bush  as  long  as  we 
could,  but  at  last,  about  five  o’clock,  we  sat  down 
to  rest,  tired,  hot  and  thirsty,  for  we  had  been 
going  our  best  pace  for  about  two  hours. 
We  had  been  sitting  less  than  a minute  when 
we  suddenly  heard  two  men  talking  to  each 
other  not  twenty  yards  away  from  us.  They 
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appeared  to  be  on  the  edge  of  another 
plantation,  but  fortunately  there  was  another 
thick  wall  of  undergrowth  between  us  and 
them,  and  they  were  on  slightly  higher  ground. 
Beyond  a doubt,  they  were  Benin  men. 

This  was  shock  number  one,  and  we  had 
scarcely  got  accustomed  to  that  when  we  got 
shock  number  two.  This  came  from  hearing  a 
party  of  men  cutting  their  way  through  the 
bush  with  machetes  from  the  direction  in  which 
we  wanted  to  go,  and  coming,  as  we  thought, 
straight  for  us.  We  shook  hands  with  each 
other,  saying  “ Good-bye,  old  chap,”  for  we 
thought  our  turn  had  come,  and  envied  all  our 
poor  friends  lying  dead  on  the  road,  for  they 
had  got  over  the  worst  of  it. 

One  thing  we  determined  was,  not  to  be 
taken  prisoners,  but  to  make  the  brutes  shoot 
us  by  trying  to  kill  some  of  them,  throttling 
them  with  our  hands  or  anything  we  could  do. 
However,  to  our  intense  relief,  the  party  turned 
off  at  an  angle  and  passed  by  us,  some  fifteen 
yards  or  so  distant.  We  were  crouching  on 
the  ground  as  low  as  we  could,  and  could  see 
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about  twenty  men,  all  armed,  some  with  boxes 
on  their  heads, — our  boxes,  of  course, — cutting 
their  way  through  the  bush. 

Our  relief  didn’t  last  long,  as  we  saw  them 
leave  one  man,  evidently  a sentry,  right  opposite 
to  us,  and  barely  fifteen  yards  away.  Luckily 
it  was  getting  dark,  and  would  soon  be  quite  so, 
which  gave  us  a better  chance  of  getting  off, 
for  in  broad  daylight  our  white  shirts  must 
have  been  noticed  at  that  distance  off.  When 
we  had  crouched  down  to  avoid  being  seen,  I 
had  got  into  a most  uncomfortable  position, 
lying  on  my  left  side  with  all  the  weight  of  my 
body  on  my  left  elbow  and  my  knees  tucked 
well  up,  and  I soon  began  to  get  cramp  from 
it.  I stood  it  as  long  as  I could, — till  long  after 
dark,  in  fact, — and  then  tried  to  change  my 
position.  But  each  time  I tried  I felt  a warning 
pinch  on  my  boot  from  Locke  to  be  quiet. 
He  was  far  better  off.  He  was  lying  full 
length  on  his  chest,  with  a white  pith  solah 
topee  under  his  chest,  and  his  head  supported 
by  both  elbows. 

At  last  I couldn’t  stand  the  cramp  any  longer, 
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and  shifted  my  position  to  a sitting  one  as 
quietly  as  I could.  Quietly  as  I tried  to  do  it, 
it  seemed  as  if  every  twig  and  leaf  within 
miles  crackled.  The  sentry  right  in  front  of 
course  heard  me,  and  calling  to  another  man 
on  his  right,  and  of  whose  presence  we  had 
been  unaware  up  to  then,  they  both  began 
searching  through  the  bush  in  the  dark. 

It  wasn’t  pleasant  sitting  there  listening  to 
these  men  advancing  through  the  bush  for  a 
few  yards,  then  stopping  for  what  seemed  to 
us  an  interminable  time  to  listen,  then  advanc- 
ing again,  and  so  on.  At  last  they  began  to 
go  back  again  in  the  same  manner,  and  we 
breathed  rather  more  freely  when  they  stopped 
altogether.  Our  friend  opposite,  however, 
didn’t  seem  to  be  quite  satisfied,  and  made  one 
or  two  more  searches  in  the  bush.  Once  he 
came  so  near  us  that  we  held  our  breath, 
expecting  that  the  next  second  he  was  bound 
to  step  on  to  one  or  the  other  of  us.  Luckily 
he  didn’t,  and  went  back  as  before,  and  after  a 
bit  he  seemed  satisfied  and  kept  quiet. 

Being  now  in  a sitting  position,  with  my 
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elbows  on  my  knees,  head  on  my  elbows,  and 
being  very  tired,  I could  not  help  dropping  off 
to  sleep,  hard  as  I tried  not  to,  and,  much  to 
Locke’s  annoyance  (and  my  own  too,  for  that 
matter),  kept  on  waking  up  and  saying  some- 
thing out  loud.  It  was  very  annoying,  and  I 
really  could  not  help  it.  Some  time  after  this  I 
wakened  up,  quietly  this  time,  and  felt  a hand 
on  my  boot,  then  creeping  up  my  gaiter.  I 
thought  it  couldn’t  be  Locke,  who  had  been 
behind  me,  and  must  be  of  course  a Benin 
man  who  had  found  us  while  I was  sleeping. 
So  I collared  the  hand  and  arm,  intending  to 
try  and  choke  the  man  before  he  could  give 
the  alarm,  but  spoilt  all  this  brilliant  idea, 
and  gave  the  alarm  myself  by  yelling  out 
in  a loud  tone,  “ Locke,  I have  got  this 
brute ! ” 

It  turned  out  to  be  no  brute  of  a Benin  man, 
but  Locke  himself,  who  had  shifted  his  position 
very  quietly,  and  was  trying  to  find  out  mine. 
Of  course  my  shout  was  heard  by  the  Benin 
men  ; and  as  we  imagined  trying  to  conceal 
ourselves  further  was  useless,  Locke  suggested 
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we  might  as  well  try  and  have  a decent  sleep, 
which  we  did. 

It  must  have  been  somewhere  about  four 
o’clock  a.m.  that  we  made  out  three  men  doing 
regular  sentry-go  round  and  round  us.  We 
could  hear  one  man  coming  from  a certain 
direction,  and  when  he  had  got  a certain 
distance  round  us  there  was  a second,  and 
eventually  a third.  I mean  that  we  could 
hear  three  men  walking  round  and  round 
us. 

We  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  escaping  long 
ago,  so,  being  frightfully  thirsty,  we  kept  on 
calling  to  them  for  “ oomi,”  water.  “ Oomi  ” is 
really  a Yoruba  word,  but  I believe  the  Benin 
City  language  is  something  like  it,  and  there 
being  many  Yorubas  trading  regularly  through 
the  Benin  Country,  the  people  are  bound  to 
know  words  like  “oomi.”  The  men,  however, 
took  no  notice  of  us,  but  kept  on  doing  their 
round  till  nearly  seven  o’clock  a.m.,  and  long 
after  daylight.  Even  in  the  light  they  kept 
so  far  away  from  us  that  we  could  not  see 
them,  and  could  only  place  them  by  the  noise, 
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and  occasionally  by  seeing  a piece  of  bush 
move. 

Then  by  some  miracle  which  I have  never 
been  able  to  account  for  to  this  day,  they  left 
us.  Whether  they  thought  we  were  dying  and 
couldn’t  move,  and  so  went  off  to  get  their  food, 
expecting  to  find  us  there  when  they  came  back, 
or  what  was  their  reason  for  leaving,  neither  of 
us  could  guess.  But  leave  us  they  did,  which 
was  the  main  point,  and  so  ended  the  most 
awful  day  and  night  I have  ever  passed  in  my 
life. 

At  first  we  thought  they  had  some  sporting 
ideas  about  not  shooting  us  while  on  the  ground, 
but  only  when  moving.  So  we  remained  some 
time  after  they  had  stopped  walking  round  us. 
Hardly  had  they  stopped  when  another  man 
made  his  appearance,  who  turned  out  to  be 
one  of  our  runaway  Jakri  carriers,  and  belong- 
ing to  Chief  Dore.  We  spoke  with  him.  He 
said  he  had  seen  no  Benin  men  near  us, 
and  knew  of  no  water,  which  was  what  we 
wanted  most,  but  gave  us  a dry  hard  ship’s 
biscuit  each,  which  he  had  got  as  part  of  his 
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rations,  and  which  had  been  soaked  in  rank 
palm-oil  to  give  it  flavour. 

We  couldn’t  eat  any  of  the  biscuits  in  our 
thirsty  state,  and  put  them  away  in  our  pockets 
to  be  kept  until  we  got  to  water.  Mine  un- 
fortunately I put  into  my  right-hand  pocket, 
so  it  got  soaked  in  blood  also ; and  when  I 
pulled  it  out  four  days  afterwards  at  the  water- 
side the  smell  of  it  was  something  awful.  The 
carrier  who  had  joined  us  preferred  going  on 
by  himself  to  being  accompanied  by  two  clumsy 
white  men  with  boots  which  made  such  a 
noise  going  through  the  bush ; and  very 
naturally  too,  for  at  that  time  there  seemed 
to  be  many  more  chances  in  favour  of  his 
getting  out  safely  than  in  ours.  However,  we 
did  manage  to  escape,  and  he,  poor  beggar,  did 
not,  for  we  told  Chief  Dore  about  him,  and  he 
said  that  the  man  had  never  come  back. 

Soon  after  the  carrier  left,  we  started,  quite 
expecting  every  second  to  hear  shots  ring  out 
of  the  bush,  for  we  fully  thought  that  some  of 
our  Benin  friends  of  the  night  before  were 
still  watching  us  from  the  bush,  and  would  fire 
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on  us  as  soon  as  they  saw  us  moving  off. 
However,  nothing  happened,  and  we  got  away 
in  the  most  absolutely  miraculous  manner. 

We  were  frightfully  thirsty,  for  we  had  had 
nothing  to  drink,  not  even  dew,  since  i p.m. 
the  day  before ; and  as  we  thought  we  were 
close  to  the  creek  then,  and  might  get  there 
any  minute,  we  never  thought  of  sipping  the 
dew  that  morning.  Locke  and  myself  were 
counting  up  afterwards,  and  found  that  we  had 
been  forty-one  hours  without  even  a drop  of 
dew  to  quench  our  horrible  thirst.  Another 
thingwhich  disappointed  us  badly  and  frequently 
at  first,  and  until  we  became  weaker  and  more 
callous,  I suppose,  was  that  we  kept  on  think- 
ing that  we  had  at  last  reached  the  creek. 
As  one  comes  through  the  bush  and  approaches 
a plantation,  one  sees  over  the  top  of  the  bush, 
all  the  tall  trees  suddenly  ending.  Then 
will  come  a gap,  then  the  tall  trees  beginning 
again  ; and  each  time  we  came  to  a place  like 
this,  we  fondly  imagined  we  had  at  last  reached 
the  creek  and  water.  Many  and  bitter  were 
our  disappointments  in  consequence.  Imme- 
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diately  after  we  had  left  our  sleeping-place, 
we  came  on  the  track  which  we  had  seen  and 
heard  the  Benin  men  cutting  the  evening 
before.  Unfortunately  it  was  of  no  use  to 
us,  as  it  led  in  the  wrong  direction.  So  bang 
into  the  thick  bush  we  had  to  go  again,  trying 
to  keep  our  direction  as  much  as  possible. 
With  a few  short  halts  we  struggled  on  to 
11.30  a.m.  or  so,  and  then  lay  down  and  had 
a real  good  sleep  till  about  3 p.m.,  when  we  went 
on  again.  We  came  on  one  of  the  Benin 
men’s  roads  a little  before  dusk,  and  followed 
it  for  some  distance,  until  we  fancied  we  were 
coming  close  to  a village.  We  then  struck  off 
into  the  bush  once  more,  and  lay  down  for  the 
night  amidst  the  roots  of  a large  tree,  about 
twenty  yards  away  from  the  road.  Hardly  had 
we  sat  down  when  we  heard  two  somethings  or 
somebodies  moving  about  the  bush  near  us, 
which  was  no  imagination  ; and  close  behind 
me  I could  detect  distinctly  the  smell  of  a native 
who  had  been  eating  strong  meat,  which  was 
also  no  imagination,  for  there  is  no  mistaking 
that  smell  when  one  has  once  experienced  it. 
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After  that  Locke  saw  two  men  near  him, 
and  I saw,  or  thought  I saw,  most  distinctly,  a 
little  old  man  sitting  down  about  a couple  of 
yards  away  from  Locke,  and  looking  at  us 
hard.  This  little  old  man  corresponded  exactly 
with  one  of  the  men  Locke  saw ; but  as  they 
vanished  most  mysteriously  and  silently  some 
time  afterwards,  we  put  our  visions  down  to 
imagination,  which  most  probably  they  were. 
However,  before  the  little  old  man  vanished, 
we  kept  up,  or  tried  to  keep  up,  a most  animated 
conversation  with  him,  in  which  of  course  the 
principal  word  was  “oomi,”  water,  and  we 
offered  him  several  most  valuable  articles, 
such  as  Locke’s  tie,  pocket-knife,  etc.  etc.,  if 
he  would  only  bring  us  some  water. 

However,  real  or  unreal,  the  little  old  man 
never  said  a word  to  us,  nor  did  he  produce 
any  water.  While  we  were  in  the  middle  of 
this  conversation  with  him,  we  heard  a man 
and  a child  talking  to  each  other  as  they  went 
along  the  road.  To  him  we  also  called  out 
“ Oomi,  oomi.”  He  at  anyrate  was  a reality,  for 
he  answered  back  at  once,  “Oomi  nahun,”  or 
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some  word  like  it,  which  we  took  to  mean  that 
he  could  give  us  no  water  ; after  this  our  old 
gentleman  vanished. 

As  it  was  cold  at  night,  Locke,  who  was  the 
lucky  possessor  of  a shirt  and  singlet,  lent  me 
the  latter,  as  my  shirt  had  been  torn  to  ribbons 
the  day  before.  However,  the  shirt  came  in 
useful  after  all,  part  of  it  acting  as  a bandage 
for  my  arm,  and  the  rest  of  it  as  a pillow  by  night, 
and  a turban  by  day,  when  we  were  exposed  to 
the  sun  in  plantations  and  such-like.  I had  left 
my  hat,  shot  off  by  a pellet,  at  the  scene  of 
the  massacre. 

It  was  so  cold  at  night  that  I used  to  spread 
a small  silk  handkerchief  I had  over  my 
chest,  fold  my  arms  underneath  it,  and  try 
to  imagine  it  was  a sheet.  Perhaps,  thanks 
to  a powerful  imagination,  I felt  a bit  warmer 
after  it. 

We  slept  fairly  well  that  night  under  the  big 
tree.  About  6 a.m.  on  the  6th  January  we  got 
our  first  sip  of  dew,  and  the  first  moisture — one 
can’t  call  it  drink — we  had  had  since  before  one 
o’clock  p.m.  two  days  previously,  forty-one  hours 
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in  all.  At  first  we  were  very  ignorant  beginners 
at  this  kind  of  drink,  but  by  the  time  we  got 
to  the  water  we  were  quite  connoisseurs,  knew 
which  leaves  held  the  biggest  drops,  how  to 
circumvent  those  big  drops,  and  so  on,  and  so 
on.  However,  the  dew  wasn’t  very  satisfying, 
as  even  on  our  best  day,  if  we  had  been  able  to 
collect  all  the  dew  we  drank,  I don’t  suppose  it 
would  have  amounted  to  more  than  a table- 
spoonful. If  we  could  feel  even  a small  drop 
of  liquid  trickling  down  our  throats,  we  con- 
sidered ourselves  lucky,  for  as  a rule  the  drops 
we  drank,  or  rather  sipped,  were  only  enough 
to  moisten  the  tongue  and  perhaps  the  back  of 
the  throat.  All  this  sounds  very  exaggerated, 
but  it  is  so  in  no  way  at  all. 

Soon  after  starting  we  got  into  a plantation, 
and  did  better  in  the  dew  line,  for  the  big 
plantain  leaves  held  many  more  and  much 
bigger  drops  of  dew  than  any  of  the  bush 
plants.  Plantains  were  the  only  fruit  we  came 
across,  except  a sort  of  wild  cherry,  which  was 
of  no  use,  for,  in  addition  to  our  being  uncertain 
about  it  being  poisonous,  it  had  no  moisture 
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inside.  The  plantains  also  were  useless  to  us, 
for  they  were  unripe,  bitter  and  quite  dry,  so 
that  with  our  parched  throats  we  were  quite 
unable  to  swallow  them. 

We  never  came  across  any  fruit  we  wanted 
to  find,  such  as  bananas,  pine-apples,  or  papaws, 
and  we  were  unfortunately  too  ignorant  to  make 
use  of  any  roots  or  such-like  that  might  have 
done  us  some  good.  Having  nothing  but  dew 
to  drink,  we  used  to  pray  for  a shower  of  rain 
every  night,  so  that  we  could  take  off  our  boots 
and  get  them  filled,  and  have  a real  fair  and 
square  drink.  But  luckily  for  us  no  rain  came, 
for  if  we  had  been  drenched  in  addition  to  all 
our  other  woes,  we  would  have  been  certain  to 
have  had  a bad  go  of  fever  when  we  got  down 
to  Benin  River,  if  not  before. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


our  escape  ( continued) 

HE  story  of  this  and  the  following  day, 


the  7th,  is  much  the  same.  It  was  one 
continual  hard  struggle  through  the  bush,  our 
bodies  getting  weaker  each  day  and  more  torn, 
and  more  and  more  in  want  of  water.  Occasion- 
ally we  found  paths  through  the  bush  which  are 
called  hunters’  paths,  and  which  are  merely 
tracks  through  the  bush,  but  they  were  joy  to  us 
when  they  led  us  in  the  direction  we  wanted  to 
go  for  some  distance ; but  as  a rule  they  went 
the  wrong  way,  and  back  again  we  would 
have  to  go  into  that  wretched  bush. 

Although  sometimes  very  close  to  people 
and  villages,  we  met  no  more  men  face  to  face. 
On  the  third  day  of  our  escape,  Locke  lost  the 
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big  compass  out  of  his  pocket,  and  we  had  to 
rely  on  a very  small,  almost  toy  compass  I had 
fastened  on  to  my  watch  chain.  By  the  way, 
I kept  that  watch,  a small  gun-metal  one, 
wound  up  and  going  the  whole  time,  so  that, 
even  if  we  had  had  no  compass,  we  could  have 
guessed  our  way  fairly  well  by  the  time  of 
day  and  the  direction  of  the  sun. 

We  kept  on  wondering  when,  if  ever,  we 
were  going  to  reach  the  water ; and  although 
we  knew  that  by  keeping  on  in  the  same 
direction  we  must  get  to  the  Gwatto  Creek 
some  time  or  other,  after  this  continual 
struggle  we  began  to  feel  a bit  hopeless. 
If  we  were  moving,  we  were  so  tired  we 
wanted  to  be  resting ; if  we  were  resting,  we 
wanted  to  be  moving,  as  we  couldn’t  get  to  the 
waterside  by  resting.  If  we  were  asleep,  we 
wanted  to  be  awake,  to  escape  the  visions  of  num- 
berless long  drinks  we  were  just  on  the  point  of 
drinking,  but  never  succeeded  in  getting  hold 
of ; and  if  we  were  awake,  we  wanted  to  be 
asleep,  to  escape  the  horrible  thoughts  of  all 
our  dear  old  pals  left  murdered  on  the  roadside. 


ii 
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The  only  hours  we  looked  forward  to  at  all 
were  from  six  o’clock  to  ten  o’clock  a.m.,  which 
were  the  dew  times.  For  after  that  all  dew 
had  disappeared.  Luckily  we  both  slept  well, 
and  above  all  we  both  started  pretty  hard  and 
fit,  for  if  one  of  us  had  got  seedy,  neither  of 
us  would  have  escaped. 

Luckily,  too,  for  me,  I couldn’t  have  had  a 
better  or  pluckier  companion  than  Locke. 
Always  cheery,  never  beaten,  and  (to  use  a 
very  vulgar  expression)  always  with  his  tail 
up,  he  was  always  ready  to  get  along 
somehow  or  somewhere,  when  I couldn’t  see 
any  possible  means  of  pushing  farther.  He 
had  been  out  about  thirteen  months  in  the 
country  already,  myself  not  six,  yet  it  wasn’t 
until  our  last  day  in  the  bush  that  he  began  to 
show  any  signs  of  our  hard  work  telling  on 
him,  and  that,  I fancy,  was  mostly  my  fault, 
or  rather  my  arm’s  fault.  It  had  begun  to 
get  bad  then,  and  smelt  so  much  that  it  made 
Locke  very  nearly  sick,  and  forced  him  to  get 
away  as  far  from  me  as  he  could,  and  made  me 
wish  I could  get  away  the  same  distance  from  it. 
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To  continue.  We  were  unlucky  on  Friday 
the  8th  in  not  getting  so  much  dew  as  usual, 
as  we  did  not  find  a plantation  till  about  10  a.m., 
when  most  of  the  dew  had  disappeared.  How- 
ever, I discovered  that  each  of  the  plantain 
branches  had  a small  reservoir  of  dew  mixed 
with  ants  and  dirt,  though  that  didn’t  matter 
as  long  as  we  got  the  liquid.  We  had  to  tread 
carefully  in  this  plantation,  as  we  had  seen  an 
old  woman  at  the  other  end  of  it,  and  also  had 
heard  people  talking  not  far  away,  and  it  was 
only  after  a good  deal  of  trouble  that  about 
10.30  a.m.  we  found  a good  place  to  lie  down 
in. 

We  were  both  frightfully  tired  and  done  up, 
and  personally  I believe  I was  asleep  before  my 
head  touched  the  ground.  We  slept  on  and 
off  till  about  3.30  p.m.,  when  I suggested  to 
Locke  that  it  was  time  for  us  to  be  on  the 
tramp  again.  He  said,  “ Oh,  let’s  stop  here  for 
the  night,” — a proposition  I was  only  too  ready 
to  agree  to,  being  so  tired.  Here  again  our 
marvellous  luck,  or  rather  more  than  luck, 
showed  itself,  for  if  we  had  gone  on  that  after- 
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noon  we  must  have  struck  the  waterside  before 
dark  and  found  Benin  soldiers  waiting  for  us. 

By  this  time  my  wound  had  got  very  bad, 
and  was  oozing  with  a kind  of  red  mud.  Locke 
had  made  his  holes  healthier  by  employing  his 
spare  time  in  squeezing  them  dry,  but  the  holes 
in  my  arm  were  too  big  to  do  the  same  to. 
Part  of  the  charge  had  come  out  on  the  other 
side  of  my  arm,  but  the  biggest  hole  was  on 
the  inside,  where  the  whole  charge  had  gone  in. 
The  ubiquitous  flies  evidently  thought  I was 
carrion,  for  they  appeared  as  if  by  magic  and 
settled  in  hundreds  on  the  shirt  round  my  arm, 
which  smelt  so  much  now  that  poor  old  Locke 
was  nearly  made  sick  by  it,  and  had  to  get  as 
far  away  from  me  as  our  shelter  would  allow. 

Several  times  during  the  day  I had  noticed 
kingfishers  flying  about,  which  made  me  hope 
we  were  getting  near  water  at  last,  and  before 
night  came  on  we  were  attacked  by  swarms  of 
a brand  of  mosquito  I have  never  seen  before, — 
and  I know  a good  many  types  of  that  furious 
animal.  These  were  little  red  furry  beggars, 
and  regular  tigers  for  blood.  What  with  the 
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mosquitoes,  and  the  long  sleep  we  had  had  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  neither  of  us  had  a 
second’s  sleep  that  night.  Most  of  my  time 
was  employed  in  taking  off  the  ooze,  that  was 
coming  out  of  my  arm,  with  big  leaves,  for  it 
was  coming  out  faster  and  the  arm  was  getting 
worse  every  hour ; and  towards  morning  the 
stuff  was  coming  out  as  fast  as  I could  scrape 
it  off.  We  had  recognised  a long  time  ago 
that  we  were  within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  a 
village,  and  we  were  getting  so  thirsty  and  done 
up  that  we  very  nearly  settled  to  go  straight 
in,  ask  for  water,  and  take  our  chance  of  being 
shot.  Thank  God,  we  didn’t,  but  decided  to 
give  the  Gwatto  Creek  another  day  before  we 
tried  the  mercy  of  the  Benin  men. 

We  were  up  trying  to  sip  dew  long  before 
daylight  the  next  morning,  but  it  hadn’t  fallen 
properly  by  then,  so  we  had  to  sit  and  wait. 
My  arm  by  this  time  was  perfectly  loathsome, 
and  anyone  could  easily  have  tracked  us  by 
the  droppings  off  it.  We  had  our  best  drink 
of  dew  that  morning,  for  having  slept  in 
the  plantation  we  were  ready  on  the  spot, 
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and  had  great  times  as  we  worked  our  way 
across  it. 

We  had  to  keep  to  one  side  a good  deal,  the 
side  nearest  to  the  village,  as  we  saw  smoke 
coming  from  the  opposite  end  of  the  plantation. 
When  we  got  across  the  plantation  to  the  bush 
on  the  other  side,  we  saw  that  the  ground 
suddenly  sloped  down  at  a very  steep  angle, 
and  if  we  had  not  been  so  dry,  in  spite  of  our 
“ big  drink  ” of  dew,  I believe  we  would  have 
yelled  with  delight,  for  it  meant  that  at  last  we 
were  really  near  water. 

We  must  have  gone  down  nearly  two  hundred 
feet  before  we  reached  a small  dry  creek  at  the 
bottom;  and  when  I say  dry,  I mean  not  running. 
But  to  our  intense  joy  there  was  a small  pool 
of  water  close  to  where  we  reached  the  bottom. 
It  had  evidently  been  scooped  out,  and  was  used 
by  the  people  of  the  village  near,  which  we  had 
been  so  close  to  the  previous  night. 

However,  all  we  cared  about  at  that  moment 
was  that  there  was  a real  good  honest  drink  at 
last.  I was  first  down  the  hill,  and  so  first  at 
the  waterside,  poor  old  Locke  growling  away 
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that  it  was  his  turn  long  before  I was  nearly 
ready  to  stop  drinking.  How  we  enjoyed  that 
drink  too ! The  creek,  like  all  the  little  ones 
that  run  into  the  Gwatto  Creek,  was  so  far  dry 
at  this  season  that  there  was  no  running  water, 
but  water  is  obtained  by  the  Benin  people  by 
digging  small  pools  like  the  one  we  had  been 
drinking  at. 

We  knew  now  that  we  must  be  close  to  the 
Gwatto  Creek,  and  that  this  little  one  would 
lead  us  into  it.  So  we  tried  to  follow  it  down, 
but  had  to  give  that  up  pretty  soon,  as  it  was 
all  overgrown  with  bush.  So  we  climbed  up 
the  bank  again,  and  found  a path  which  led  in 
the  proper  direction. 

After  about  a quarter  of  a mile  we  saw  some 
huts  in  front.  We  knew  well  enough  it  was 
risky  work  entering  a village,  for  we  expected 
that  at  all  the  waterside  villages  there  would  be 
Benin  soldiers  watching  for  us ; but  we  had 
settled  to  chance  it,  and,  if  they  produced  their 
guns,  to  make  a rush  for  the  waterside  and  try 
and  swim  over  to  the  other  bank,  where  we 
should  be  comparatively  safe,  it  being  part  of  the 
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Benin  men’s  Juju  not  to  get  into  a canoe  and 
cross  water. 

Consequently  we  walked  straight  on  into  the 
village,  which  consisted  only  of  about  four  or 
five  huts,  and  we  met  four  men,  all  unarmed. 
They  turned  out  to  be  Jakris  from  a bigger 
trading  village  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek, 
and  were  on  this  side  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
any  trade-stuff  the  Benin  people  brought  down  ; 
but  of  course  we  didn’t  know  this  at  the  time. 
We  promptly  began  our  old  cry  of  “ Oomi, 
oomi,”  but,  instead  of  giving  us  any  water,  they 
hurried  us  away  towards  the  stream,  two  of 
them  running  on  in  front  and  getting  a small 
dugout  of  a canoe  ready. 

There  was  a small  creek  here,  which,  after 
turning  a corner,  led  us  into  the  Gwatto  Creek. 
As  soon  as  we  had  got  into  the  canoe,  the  two 
men  paddled  hard  until  we  were  round  a corner, 
and  then  stopped  and  let  us  have  another  drink. 
Lovely  clear  light  green  water  flowing  above  a 
sandy  bottom.  As  soon  as  we  had  got  into  the 
canoe,  I let  my  wretched  arm  trail  along  in  the 
water,  the  first  wash  it  had  had  since  I was  hit ; 
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and  when  the  canoe  stopped  for  us  to  drink, 
poor  old  Locke  first  of  all  put  his  head  over  on 
the  same  side  as  my  arm,  but  very  soon  altered 
to  the  other  side,  as  he  had  had  about  enough 
of  it  by  this  time. 

When  we  had  drank  our  fill,  which  took  some 
time,  our  two  friendly  paddlers  went  on  and 
took  us  across  the  Gwatto  Creek  to  a larger 
village  of  about  twenty  - five  or  thirty  huts, 
which  was  called  Aketti,  and  was  inhabited  by 
Jakris.  Here  Locke  recognised  and  was  re- 
cognised by  the  head  man,  who  had  traded  to 
Warri,  the  Vice-Consulate  of  Locke’s  district ; 
and  so  now  we  knew  that  we  were  more  or  less 
safe.  They  told  us  here  that  the  reason  the 
men  had  hurried  us  out  so  quick  from  the 
small  village  opposite,  was  because  there  were 
some  Benin  soldiers  living  there,  watching  for 
refugees,  and  these  had  left  the  village  only 
about  twenty  minutes  before  we  arrived,  to  get 
yams  for  their  breakfast.  If  we  had  arrived 
at  this  village  on  the  afternoon  before,  as  we 
certainly  should  have  done  if  we  hadn’t  been 
too  tired  to  go  on,  or  in  fact  if  we  had  arrived 
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at  almost  any  other  time  except  when  we  did, 
these  Benin  men  would  have  shot  us,  or  done 
their  best  to,  for  a certainty.  So  here  was  more 
marvellous  good  luck. 

Of  course  our  arrival  at  Aketti  created  a 
tremendous  excitement ; for  the  people  there 
had  been  told  that  all  the  white  men  had  been 
killed,  and  certainly  never  expected  to  see  any 
of  them  nearly  five  days  after  the  massacre. 
The  head  man  said  he  would  get  a canoe  ready 
to  take  us  away,  and  while  he  was  doing  so 
he  asked  us  to  sit  behind  some  huts,  so  that  we 
shouldn’t  be  seen  from  the  opposite  side,  in  case 
any  Benin  men  were  watching.  He  also  pro- 
duced some  excellent  palm-wine  for  us,  which 
is  very  good  while  quite  fresh,  but  beastly 
afterwards,  I think,  though  the  natives  prefer 
it  sour  and  potent. 

We  sat  down  behind  the  huts,  and  were  the 
objects  of  much  interest  to  the  inhabitants, 
both  male  and  female,  of  the  village.  But  as 
two  specimens  of  the  ruling  race,  we  couldn’t 
have  been  much  of  a success,  for  there  couldn’t 
have  been  found  two  more  miserable- looking 
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objects.  We  were  unshaven  and  unwashed  ; 
our  bodies  were  bloody ; our  clothes  all  torn 
and  dirty ; not  a square  inch  of  our  bodies 
that  wasn’t  black  with  thorns.  We  must  have 
been  two  miserable  - looking  specimens  of 
humanity. 

The  first  thing  we  did  after  having  had  a 
drink  was  to  light  cigarettes.  I had  a case 
full  of  Egyptians  in  my  pocket,  and  wanted 
often  to  smoke  one  in  the  bush ; but  what  with 
Locke  stopping  me,  and  also  the  idea  that  it 
would  make  my  mouth  still  drier  than  it  was, 
if  possible,  I hadn’t  done  so.  My  possessions 
in  my  pocket  consisted  of  a box  of  wooden 
matches,  pipe,  watch,  which  I had  kept  going 
regularly,  the  small  compass  which  we  had  used 
for  the  last  two  days,  and  two  lucky  coins 
fastened  on  to  the  ring  of  the  watch.  Locke 
had  lost  most  of  his  possessions,  as  he  had 
trousers  on  with  side  pockets. 

We  could  get  little  or  no  information  out  of 
the  Aketti  people.  All  they  could  tell  us  was 
that  they  had  heard  that  all  the  white  men  had 
been  killed,  and  that  none  except  ourselves  had 
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escaped  so  far.  Although  they  were  more  or 
less  safe  on  this  side  of  the  creek,  they  were 
packing  up  their  belongings  and  preparing  to 
leave  the  place,  as  they  knew  there  would  be 
a big  war  palaver  soon,  and  were  frightened 
at  the  Benin  men  shooting  at  them  across  the 
creek,  which  was  about  forty  yards  wide  there. 

While  our  canoe  was  being  got  ready,  we 
heard  an  old  hag  screaming  and  yelling,  “fit  to 
bust  herself,”  as  the  small  Cockney  would  say, 
and  we  were  told  at  the  time  that  one  of  her 
sons  was  to  be  one  of  our  paddlers,  and  she 
was  frightened  that  he  might  be  shot  by  the 
Benin  men  as  we  went  down  the  creek.  We 
thought  this  didn’t  sound  very  probable,  but  it 
was  the  only  answer  we  could  get  at  the  time, 
and  were  not  told  till  we  were  safe  out  of 
the  country  that  the  old  hag  was  a Benin 
woman  sent  across  to  Aketti  as  a spy,  and  that 
she  was  yelling  to  her  people  across  the  creek 
to  come  and  shoot  two  white  men  who  were 
escaping.  Old  brute ! If  we  had  known,  I 
think  we  would  have  had  her  smuggled  into 
the  canoe  and  brought  her  away  as  a curiosity. 
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We  wanted  to  go  and  hurry  up  the  canoe 
which  was  being  got  ready  for  us,  but  our  head 
man  implored  us  not  to  come  down  to  the  bank, 
for  he  said  the  Benin  men  had  sentries  posted 
all  down  the  opposite  bank,  and  if  they  were  to 
see  us  they  would  shoot  at  the  canoe. 

After  what  seemed  to  us  a very  long  time, 
we  were  told  that  the  canoe  was  ready,  and  we 
lay  down  at  full  length  in  the  middle  of  it, 
having  mats  placed  over  us  to  hide  us  from  the 
Benin  men.  I was  on  the  Benin  side,  and 
could  see  several  places  down  by  the  water’s 
edge,  where  our  head  man  told  us  the  Benin 
sentries  were  on  the  watch ; but  I saw  no  man. 

We  had  struck  the  water  about  eighteen 
miles  above  Gwatto,  so  it  wasn’t  till  about  three 
o’clock  that  our  head  man  said  we  were  out  of 
the  Benin  Country,  and  took  off  the  mats.  It 
had  been  awfully  hot  underneath  them  in  the 
blaze  of  the  sun,  and  I was  most  thankful  for  the 
remnants  of  my  shirt  to  act  as  a turban.  Dear 
old  Locke’s  liver  had  got  out  of  order,  and 
most  of  the  way  down  he  kept  worrying  to  have 
the  mats  removed,  and  I only  pacified  him  by 
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saying  that,  after  all  we  had  gone  through,  it 
wasn’t  good  enough  to  run  the  risk  of  being 
shot  at  again  when  we  were  so  nearly  safe. 

On  the  way  down,  and  before  passing  Gwatto, 
we  met  our  former  messenger  to  Benin  going 
back  to  Aketti  to  collect  his  goods  and  chattels. 
In  fact,  all  the  Jakris  and  Ejaws  trading  up  this 
creek  came  away  in  the  course  of  the  next 
week  or  so,  for  they  knew  it  must  lead  to  a big 
expedition  against  the  Benin  City  men,  which 
meant  for  them  no  more  chance  of  any  trade, 
only  that  of  being  shot  at  across  the  creek  by 
the  Beninis.  Our  former  messenger,  poor  chap, 
was  nearly  as  big  a wreck  as  ourselves,  and  he 
told  me  that  he  had  also  had  to  run  for  his  life, 
after  taking  Phillips’  last  message  to  the  King. 

We  didn’t  pass  Gwatto  itself,  as  there  was 
another  passage  which  missed  it  ; and  soon 
after  leaving  Gilli  Gilli  we  had  the  mats  off, 
and  could  breathe  more  freely,  for  we  were  per- 
fectly safe  then.  Though  scarcely  fit  enough  to 
realise  all  that  that  meant,  it  was  a most  blessed 
relief  to  think  that  we  should  have  no  more 
crawling  about  the  bush,  and  no  necessity  to 
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look  for  dew.  There  was  always  that  dreadful 
thought,  though  : “If  only  we  could  have  had 
our  other  dear  old  pals  with  us.” 

As  soon  as  our  mats  were  off,  the  head  man 
produced  some  “ fu-fu  ” he  had  made  for  us,  and 
very  readily  we  ate  it.  That  was  the  first  food 
we  had  had  for  over  five  days.  Fu-fu  is  made 
either  from  yams  or  plantains,  the  latter,  in  this 
case,  by  pounding  them  up  until  they  resemble 
dough.  He  also  produced  a demijohn,  a big 
trade-bottle,  covered  with  straw,  and  generally 
used  in  trade  for  rum.  It  was  filled  with  fresh 
palm-wine,  of  which  we  had  already  had  a taste 
at  Aketti. 

After  this  came  more  relief  in  taking  off  our 
boots  and  socks  and  bathing  our  feet.  My 
boots  hadn’t  been  off  all  these  five  days,  and,  as 
they  were  old  shooting  boots,  they  had  got 
wrinkled  up  and  cut  into  my  instep.  All  this 
time,  too,  my  arm  was  trailing  along  in  the 
water,  which  washed  out  all  the  filth.  When 
the  wound  was  clean  it  showed  things  like  the 
broken  ends  of  lamp-wick, — ligatures,  I believe, 
which  had  been  shot  through, — and  the  hole  was 
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big  enough  to  put  two  fingers  in  at  one  time  up 
to  the  first  joint.  On  the  other  side  was  a 
smaller  hole,  out  of  which  part  of  the  charge 
had  passed.  Locke’s  wounds,  whether  owing 
to  their  being  smaller  ones,  or  to  his  having 
squeezed  them  so  much,  were  in  a much  healthier 
condition.  The  worst  he  had  was  on  his  leg ; 
it  had  been  originally  caused  by  a thorn,  and 
aggravated  by  coming  suddenly  on  some  of  the 
remaining  nails  of  my  boot  when  I was  en- 
tangled and  trying  to  struggle  out  of  a lot  of 
creepers.  This  wound  gave  him  no  end  of 
trouble  afterwards,  as  it  festered  and  had  to  be 
cut  open  two  or  three  times,  and  never  got 
really  well  till  he  arrived  home  in  England. 

By  the  way,  one  of  the  men  who  was  pad- 
dling our  canoe  had  been  one  of  the  carriers  on 
our  ill-fated  expedition,  but  could  tell  us  no 
fresh  news  whatever.  All  he  knew  was  that 
he  suddenly  heard  a lot  of  shots  fired,  and 
saw  several  carriers  fall,  so  promptly  chucked 
his  load  down,  and  ran  away  into  the  bush.  He 
arrived  at  Aketti  two  or  three  days  before  us. 

As  there  was  not  time  for  us  to  get  either  to 
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Sapele  or  New  Benin,  i.e.  any  of  the  factories 
on  the  Benin  River,  before  dark,  we  settled  to 
go  and  stop  for  the  night  with  Chief  Dudu, 
about  the  next  most  powerful  Jakri  chief  to 
Chief  Dore.  I have  already  mentioned  that 
his  town  was  situated  up  a small  creek  near  the 
Benin  River,  and  we  intended  sleeping  at  his 
house,  and  getting  him  to  send,  what  is  called 
in  those  parts,  a despatch  canoe,  to  Sapele, 
where  we  imagined  everyone  was  still,  to  let 
them  know  that  we  had  escaped,  and  wanted 
a steam  launch  to  come  and  fetch  us.  How- 
ever, it  was  very  slow  work  in  a canoe  with 
only  five  paddlers,  and  they  were  getting  a bit 
tired  out  at  the  end. 

On  the  way  down  we  met  any  amount  of 
canoes  going  up,  nearly  all  of  them  being 
Jakri  or  Ejaw  canoes  going  up  to  fetch  all 
their  belongings.  Amongst  other  canoes  we 
met  one  of  Herbert  Clarke’s,  whose  boys  were 
going  up  to  try  and  find  out  what  had  become 
of  him.  We  could  only  tell  them  what  had 
happened,  and  that  we  didn’t  know  whether  he 
was  alive  or  dead. 
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At  last,  just  before  dusk,  we  got  into  the 
same  reach  that  Chief  Dudu’s  creek  branched 
out  of,  and  were  nearly  there,  when  we  suddenly 
saw  one  of  our  own  Protectorate  launches  come 
round  the  corner,  and  drop  anchor  just  off 
the  creek.  Our  feelings  can  scarcely  be 
imagined,  and  I think  both  of  us  felt  a bit  mad 
at  the  sight. 

We  were  very  frightened  that  the  launch 
might  only  have  a message  for  Chief  Dudu,  and 
might  up  anchor  and  be  off  before  we  could 
get  there,  for  we  were  still  some  three  hundred 
yards  away,  and  they  weren’t  likely  to  take 
much  notice  of  a small  canoe  like  ours.  How- 
ever, we  made  the  men  paddle  like  demons, 
and  I seized  the  remains  of  Locke’s  sun  hat, 
intending  to  stand  up  and  wave  it.  Locke 
vowed  I would  upset  the  canoe,  so  we  made 
the  head  man  stand  up  and  wave  it  for  all  he 
was  worth. 

Very  soon  we  could  see  our  signals  answered 
by  handkerchiefs  being  waved  from  the  bows  of 
the  launch,  and  as  we  got  close  we  made  out  a 
group  of  two  white  men  and  six  or  seven  black 
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ones  crowded  on  the  bows,  waving,  yelling,  and 
cheering  like  anything.  The  two  white  men 
turned  out  to  be  Lyon,  one  of  our  Assistant 
District  Commissioners,  and  Mr.  Swainson, 
Mr.  Pinnock’s  agent,  both  of  whom  I have 
mentioned  before.  They  told  us  afterwards 
that  their  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the 
canoe  by  seeing  the  hat  waving,  and  that  very 
soon,  though  they  could  scarcely  believe  their 
eyes,  they  made  out  two  white  men.  They 
had  given  up  hope  at  least  two  days  before  of 
any  white  men  escaping,  and  looked  on  us  more 
as  ghosts  than  anything  else  at  first.  I don’t 
think  they  will  mind  my  saying  that  they  were 
both  crying  with  joy  at  seeing  us  when  our 
canoe  got  down  to  the  launch. 

It  was  a very  choky  time  for  all  of  us. 
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our  escape  ( continued) 

S we  drew  up  to  the  launch,  of  course  they 


wanted  to  help  us  into  it.  Locke  was 
the  first,  but  as  soon  as  they  touched  him  he 
yelled  out  that  we  weren’t  to  be  touched,  being 
such  a mess  of  thorns  and  prickles  and  wounds. 
They  both  said  afterwards  they  had  never  seen 
two  such  miserable-looking  scarecrows  before. 
Having  got  us  into  the  launch,  and  told  our 
rescuer,  the  head  man,  where  to  come  to,  to 
get  the  “ dash  ” we  had  promised  him,  we  went 
off  full  speed  ahead  for  New  Benin,  where  we 
were  told  everybody  had  gone  down  to  from 
Sapele. 

I won’t  try  and  describe  our  feelings  at  find- 
ing ourselves  once  more  on  one  of  our  own 
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launches,  and  away  from  all  the  horrors  we 
had  gone  through.  As  we  started,  a bottle 
of  champagne  was  produced,  and  a glass  of 
it  given  to  us.  Another  Gold  Coast  man, 
Quartey  by  name,  was  cook  of  the  launch,  and 
no  one  seemed  more  pleased  to  see  us  than  he 
was.  He  kept  standing  at  the  entrance  of  the 
cabin,  staring  at  us,  and  on  every  possible 
occasion  produced  the  following  : “ God  save 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  to  hell  ” (please 
forgive  the  language)  “with  Abu  Binni,  the 
King  of  Benin.” 

After  we  had  finished  our  champagne,  we 
were  allowed  a whisky  and  soda,  and  soon  after 
a cocktail,  by  which  time  a plate  of  most 
excellent  soup  had  been  got  ready  for  us,  which 
we  drank  greedily,  accompanied  by  more 
champagne.  If  ever  we  ought  to  have  been 
intoxicated,  it  was  that  night,  but  strange  to 
relate  we  were  not,  nor  did  we  suffer  any  evil 
effects  afterwards  from  our  libations. 

It  got  dark  before  we  got  to  New  Benin, 
but  as  we  passed  each  factory  Lyon  yelled 
out  that  Locke  and  myself  had  escaped,  and 
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both  white  and  black  men  turned  out  and  cheered 
till  long  after  we  had  passed. 

It  was  a veritable  resurrection  from  the  dead. 
We  were  to  stop  at  the  African  Association’s 
factory,  which  was  next  the  old  Consulate  here. 
There  was  a company  of  my  black  troops 
here,  and  when  they  heard  the  commandant 
had  escaped,  and  arrived  back,  they  turned  out 
in  a mass  on  to  the  boat  pier,  which  they  broke 
down  by  their  weight,  with  the  intention  of 
carrying  us  up  to  the  house.  It  was  only  after 
a lot  of  pain,  and  by  using  what  little  physical 
force  we  had  left,  that  we  were  able  to  make 
them  understand  that  we  were  too  sore  to  be 
carried,  and  preferred  walking. 

Our  doctor,  D’Arcy  Irvine,  was  dining  on  the 
Niger  Company  steamer  Nupe,  which  Mr.  Flint 
of  the  Niger  Company  had  most  kindly  brought 
Captain  Burrows  round  in  from  the  Forcados 
River.  Captain  Burrows  of  the  L.  N.  L. 
Regiment  had  been  in  the  Niger  Coast  Protec- 
torate Force,  but  had  been  appointed  District 
Commissioner  of  the  Benin  and  Sapele  District, 
and  had  just  come  out  after  his  leave  home. 
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He  was  in  the  mail  steamer  in  the  Forcados 
River  when  the  first  news  of  the  disaster  came 
down  from  Warri,  and  it  was  owing  to  Mr. 
Flint’s  kindness  in  bringing  him  round  on  the 
Nupe  that  he  was  able  to  get  round  so  soon. 

As  soon  as  D’Arcy  Irvine  heard  of  our 
arrival,  he  hurried  over,  put  us  into  a carbolic 
bath,  to  try  and  get  a little  of  the  dirt  off  us, 
and  packed  us  off  to  bed  as  soon  as  possible, 
after  having  dressed  our  wounds.  Personally, 
I can  just  remember  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
a bed  beneath  me  once  more,  and  dozing  off  at 
once,  and  feeling  very  badly  treated  when  I 
was  wakened  up  to  take  some  meat  extract  or 
something  of  that  sort.  And  so  ended  one  of 
the  very  luckiest  days  of  my  life. 

I was  up  at  6.30  a.m.  next  morning, — and 
oh,  the  relief  of  waking  up  and  finding  a roof 
over  one’s  head ! — after  a lovely  sleep, 
and  went  to  tell  Locke  to  hurry  up,  as  there 
was  a grand  collection  of  dew  on  the  verandah 
outside.  It  was  most  unfortunate  that  the 
Protectorate  yacht  Ivy  should  have  left  the 
Benin  River  only  the  morning  before,  and  that 
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we  should  have  missed  her  by  so  few  hours, 
for  it  would  have  saved  our  relatives  four 
terrible  days  of  anxiety,  during  which  they 
thought  we  were  killed  like  all  the  other 
poor  fellows.  All  communications  from  Benin 
and  Sapele  to  England  or  any  of  the  cable 
stations — Brass,  Bonny,  or  Lagos — have  to  go 
to  the  Forcados  River,  and  thence  on  by  the 
first  steamer  leaving.  The  Axim,  the  mail 
steamer  that  Captain  Burrows  came  out  in, 
was  lying  in  Forcados  River  when  the  first 
terrible  news  of  the  massacre  came  down  via, 
Sapele  and  Warri.  She  promptly  went  off  to 
Brass,  and  sent  the  news  from  there,  while  the 
yacht  Ivy  went  to  Bonny,  and  cabled  from 
there  to  England.  After  this  no  steamer  left 
Forcados  River  for  four  days,  and  consequently 
our  telegram  announcing  our  escape  didn’t 
arrive  in  England  till  four  days  after  the  first 
news.  Such  awful  days  they  were,  too,  to  our 
nearest  and  dearest ! How  I wish  that  more 
of  our  party,  if  not  all,  could  have  also  been  able 
to  cable  home  their  safety. 

Burrows  came  to  see  us  the  first  thing  in 
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the  morning,  and  immediately  sent  more  canoes 
up  the  Gwatto  Creek  to  try  and  pick  up  any 
more  possible  survivors.  There  had  been 
several  canoes  sent  up  before.  The  next  day 
he  himself  started  up,  in  one  of  the  launches, 
to  see  if  he  could  do  any  good  by  using  the 
steam-launch  whistle  to  let  any  survivors  know 
that  friends  were  near.  Captain  Cockburn,  an 
officer  of  the  Queen’s  Bays,  and  attached  to 
the  Protectorate  Force,  who  was  surveying  and 
sounding  the  Gwatto  Creek,  also  went  up 
several  times. 

However,  altogether  in  the  end  only  about 
fifteen  Kroo  boys  and  about  forty  Jakris 
escaped,  and  none  of  the  Gold  Coast  men. 
The  rest  must  have  been  killed  or  taken 
prisoners. 

Early  in  the  morning  our  Chief  Tormentor,  as 
we  used  to  call  Dr.  D’Arcy  Irvine,  dressed  our 
wounds,  and  it  was  then  that  he  told  me  that 
another  day  in  the  bush  without  water  would 
have  made  my  arm  mortify,  and  he  doubted 
whether  it  would  have  been  possible  then  to 
have  saved  my  life.  Though  we  called  him 
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our  Chief  Tormentor  in  fun,  we  were  exceed- 
ingly lucky  in  having  such  a man  as  D’Arcy 
Irvine  to  look  after  us,  for  we  couldn’t  possibly 
have  had  anyone  more  skilful  or  more  delicate 
in  the  way  he  treated  us. 

The  dressing  time  for  our  wounds  was 
generally  in  the  afternoon  ; and  it  was  rather 
an  amusing  one,  for  when  Irvine  called  out  for 
first  patient,  we  each  of  us  tried  to  get  the 
other  taken  first.  However,  the  one  who  was 
dressed  and  bandaged  first  scored  in  the  end, 
as  he  used  to  go  and  jeer  at  No.  2,  when  his 
turn  came. 

At  first  my  wound  hurt  a good  deal,  the 
probe,  by  the  way,  being  able  to  go  through 
both  holes  and  stick  out  each  side  of  the 
arm;  but  very  soon,  thanks  to  D’Arcy ’s  wonder- 
ful treatment  and  care,  it  began  to  heal  in  the 
most  marvellous  fashion,  and  was  very  nearly 
entirely  closed  up  in  three  weeks.  D’Arcy 
Irvine  had  of  course  probed  it  to  see  if  any  of 
the  charge  was  left  in  the  arm,  but  found  none. 
Locke’s  worst  wound  was  on  his  leg,  caused 
by  a thorn,  and  aggravated  by  the  nails  of  my 
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shooting  boot.  It  kept  on  getting  bad  and 
having  to  be  cut  open  again. 

During  the  next  three  weeks  we  got  very 
little  news.  Captain  Gallwey,  now  Acting 
Consul-General,  came  round  inH.M.S.  Widgeon , 
and  we  heard  that  the  Punitive  Expedition  was 
to  be  a very  big  naval  one.  We  also  heard 
that  our  chief,  Mr.  Moor,  had  left  England  for 
Benin,  with  most  of  the  Protectorate  officers 
who  were  home  on  leave ; but  that  was  about 
all.  During  this  time  Burrows  and  Lyon  had 
been  very  busy  surveying  and  reconnoitring  all 
the  creeks  round  the  Benin  Country,  and  getting 
all  the  information  they  could.  One  message 
was  sent  up  to  the  King  of  Benin  asking  if 
any  white  men  were  still  alive.  The  answer 
was  “None,”  and  as  a proof  of  it  he  sent  back 
two  rings  that  had  belonged  to  poor  old 
Crawford.  I never  heard  the  other  gruesome 
story  about  poor  Mr.  Gordon’s  finger  and  rings, 
until  I saw  it  in  the  English  papers  on  my  way 
homewards.  We  sent  up  another  message  soon 
after,  asking  again  if  any  white  men  were  alive, 
and  got  down  an  answer  from  the  King  to  the 
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effect  that  there  were  no  white  men  alive  in 
Benin  City,  and  that  he  (the  King)  would 
receive  no  more  messages  from  the  white  men. 
If  they  wanted  to  come  and  fight,  let  them 
come.  He  would  send  down  soldiers  to  the 
waterside  to  fight  the  white  men.  If  these  were 
killed,  he  would  send  down  more  until  all  his 
soldiers  were  killed;  and  then  he  would  run  away. 
“ His  Majesty  ” acted  up  to  his  words,  too. 

About  the  28th  or  29th  January,  Locke 
was  fit  enough  to  go  back  to  Warri,  his  station, 
where  he  was  going  to  wait  for  a homeward 
boat.  Having  been  out  already  fourteen 
months,  he  was  a month  overdue  for  leave. 
Anyway,  he  would  have  had  to  go  home  on 
sick  leave,  as  his  leg  would  have  prevented  him 
joining  the  Punitive  Expedition. 

I was  ordered  home  too,  but,  feeling  nearly 
all  right  again,  I thought  I would  stop  out  and 
try  and  go  on  the  Punitive  Expedition.  Mean- 
while, as  I had  next  to  no  kit,  I thought  I 
might  get  to  Old  Calabar  and  back  in  time  for 
the  expedition,  and  bring  back  some  of  my 
kit  that  I had  left  behind  there.  So  I went 
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down  to  Forcados  with  Locke,  and  got  on 
board  the  S.S.  Bonny , one  of  the  Old  Calabar 
mail  boats.  She  was  discharging  cargo  for 
Lagos,  so  couldn’t  leave  for  two  days.  Mean- 
while H.M.S.  Alecto  came  in,  and  the  officers 
told  me  that  the  Punitive  Expedition  was  to 
start  from  Sapele  about  the  12th  February. 

This  wouldn’t  have  given  me  time  to  get 
to  Old  Calabar  and  back  in  time,  and  as  poor 
Captain  Pritchard,  who  was  killed  afterwards, 
kindly  offered  to  take  me  back  to  New  Benin, 
back  again  I went. 

After  stopping  at  New  Benin  for  three  or 
four  days,  we  all  went  to  Sapele  to  wait  for 
the  Punitive  Expedition,  the  main  column  of 
which  was  to  start  from  a place  called  Warrigi, 
a few  miles  below  Sapele.  There  we  found 
H.M.S.  Phoebe.  The  Niger  Coast  Protectorate 
Force  and  most  of  the  carriers  arrived  about 
4th  February,  the  former  marching  straight  on 
to  a place  called  Ciri,  about  seven  miles  off,  and 
situated  on  the  Ilogi  Creek.  About  one  mile 
farther  up  the  creek,  on  the  Benin  side,  is 
Ilogbo,  a Benin  town,  from  which  Benin  City 
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was  supposed  to  be  only  about  twelve  miles 
distant.  It  was  along  this  road,  whjch  was  an 
extremely  bad  one,  being  very  narrow,  with 
thick  bush  nearly  all  the  way,  that  the  main 
column  were  to  go.  The  Niger  Coast  Pro- 
tectorate Force,  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at 
Ciri,  were  set  to  work  making  a broad  road 
back  to  Warrigi,  while  as  many  carriers  as 
could  be  spared  began  at  Warrigi,  the  blue- 
jackets making  the  necessary  bridges,  one  of 
the  St.  George  s being  indeed  a work  of  art. 

The  Naval  Brigade  were  taken  from  the  St. 
George , Admiral  Rawson’s  flagship,  Theseus , 
Forte  (these  three  being  too  big  to  come  through 
the  creek,  remained  about  twenty  miles  out 
at  sea  from  Forcados,  with  the  Malacca , the 
hospital  ship),  the  Philomel , Barrosa,  and 
Widgeon , which  formed  the  Gwatto  column, 
and  the  Phoebe,  Magpie , and  Alecto,  which 
formed  the  Jamieson  River  column.  Several 
special  service  officers  had  come  out  to  join  the 
force  for  the  expedition,  among  them  being 
Colonel  Bruce  Hamilton  of  the  East  Yorkshire 
Regiment,  in  command,  and  Major  Langdon  of 
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the  Army  Service  Corps  as  second  in  command  ; 
so  that,  although  actually  commandant  of  the 
Niger  Coast  Protectorate  Force,  I should  have 
had  to  act  as  a company  officer  if  I had  been 
able  to  go  up  with  the  expedition. 

As  we  had  all  been  reported  killed,  Mr. 
Moor  had  applied  to  the  War  Office  for  two 
senior  officers  to  command  the  Force,  and  the 
news  of  my  safety  only  reached  home  the  day 
before  Mr.  Moor  and  all  the  special  service 
officers  left  England  for  the  expedition,  too 
late  to  make  any  change.  Even  then  they 
didn’t  think  I would  be  fit  enough  to  go  up 
with  this  expedition,  which  eventually  turned 
out  to  be  the  case,  as  after  arriving  at  Ciri  on 
the  9th  February  and  stopping  there  three 
days,  I was  ordered  home  on  sick  leave,  neither 
nerves  nor  physical  condition  being  in  a fit 
enough  state  to  allow  me  to  go  on  with 
the  expedition.  It  was  very  hard  luck,  for  I 
wanted  to  go  up  badly,  if  it  was  only  to  have 
some  revenge  for  the  murder  of  so  many  dear 
friends. 

Thus  I can  give  no  eye-witness  account  of 
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the  doings  of  the  Punitive  Expedition ; but 
from  the  accounts  of  those  who  went  up,  the 
state  of  Benin  City  when  they  got  in  there  on 
the  1 8th  February  was  something  too  awful. 
The  remains  of  hundreds  of  human  sacrifices 
were  everywhere.  Some  were  still  on  the 
crucifixion  trees,  others  lay  in  deep  pits  all  over 
the  city,  but  especially  were  there  crowds 
close  to  the  King’s  Compound.  And  these, 
together  with  others  in  a large  open  space, 
where  there  were  thousands  of  dead  bodies  in 
all  stages  of  decomposition,  mixed  with  skeletons 
from  former  “customs,”  made  such  a terrible 
effluvium  that  nearly  all  the  officers  and  men 
suffered  badly  from  nausea  when  they  first 
arrived  in  the  city. 

The  pits  were  about  as  bad  as  anything  to 
look  upon,  for  in  them  living,  dead,  and  dying 
were  thrown  indiscriminately.  It  is  a great 
pity  that  the  governors  of  Benin  City,  or  the 
head  Juju  men,  escaped,  for  there  is  not  much 
doubt  that  it  was  they  who  were  responsible  for 
our  massacre,  and  for  all  the  abominations  that 
went  on  in  the  city. 
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The  King  himself,  according  to  native 
accounts,  had  not  nearly  so  much  to  say  towards 
it,  and  was  more  or  less  a figure-head.  He 
was  supposed  to  be  the  impersonation  of  the 
Juju  or  religion  of  the  country,  and  was  in 
consequence  never  allowed  to  leave  the 
Compound,  and  only  to  be  seen  by  his  people 
once  a year.  The  mere  fact  of  his  having  had 
to  run  away  and  leave  Benin  City  ought  to 
destroy  to  a great  extent  the  belief  of  the 
natives  in  the  power  of  their  Juju. 

I left  Ciri  on  the  12th,  and  started  down 
from  Warrigi  in  a small  German  branch  steamer 
hired  from  Lagos  the  same  day.  The  next 
day  I was  caught  up  by  another  branch  boat, 
the  Ilorin , with  Captain  Koe  of  the  Force,  who 
had  been  wounded  in  the  right  arm  during  the 
first  twenty  minutes’  fighting  at  Ologbo,  and 
was  also  going  home  on  sick  leave,  as  the  bone 
in  his  arm  had  been  shattered.  The  Ilorin 
took  us  both  out  to  the  hospital  ship  Malacca , 
where  we  spent  two  days  until  the  16th 
February,  when  the  S.S.  Bonny  came  and  took 
us  on,  arriving  at  Liverpool  on  the  1 6th  March. 
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The  doctors  who  said  I would  break  down  if 
I went  on  with  the  expedition  were  perfectly 
correct,  for  I more  or  less  did  so  when  I got 
on  board  the  Bonny , and,  writing  this  account 
now,  nearly  two  months  after  I arrived  home, 
am  still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  all  we 
went  through. 


CHAPTER  X 


THE  PUNITIVE  EXPEDITION 

S soon  as  the  news  of  the  massacre  of  our 


expedition  arrived  at  home,  i.e.  on  the 
nth  January,  telegrams  were  sent  at  once  to 
Admiral  Rawson,  C.B.,  commanding  the  Naval 
Squadron  at  the  Cape,  to  organise  a Punitive 
Expedition  as  soon  as  possible,  the  expedition, 
of  course,  being  almost  entirely  a naval  one, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Niger  Coast  Pro- 
tectorate Force.  This  expedition  took  Benin 
City  on  the  18th  February, — only  about  five 
weeks  after  the  first  telegrams.  Marvellously 
smart  work,  especially  when  one  considers  the 
distances  most  of  the  expedition  had  to  come, 
the  extraordinary  arrangements  that  had  to.be 
made  for  it  in  the  shape  of  carriers  from  all 
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parts  of  West  Africa  (between  three  and  four 
thousand  being  employed),  stores,  etc.  etc.,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  nature  of  the  country 
through  which  they  had  to  fight  their  way. 

As  I have  said  before,  the  naval  force 
was  taken  from  H.M.  Ships  Theseus , 

Forte , St.  George , Phoebe , Philomel , Barrosa, 
Widgeon,  Magpie,  and  Alecto,  whilst  an 
additional  force  of  marines  was  sent  out  in 
the  P.  & O.  S.S.  Malacca , which  was  to  act 
as,  and  had  been  fitted  up  as  hospital  ship. 
The  first  two  ships,  H.M.S.  Theseus  and 
Forte,  came  from  the  Mediterranean  Squadron, 
while  the  remainder  belonged  to  the  Cape 
Squadron.  As  I have  already  mentioned,  the 
Theseus,  Forte,  and  St.  George  being  too 
large  to  come  over  the  bar  of  the  Forcados 
River,  anchored  off  its  mouth,  but  the  rest  came 
up  the  Benin  River  through  the  Forcados  River 
and  Nanna  Creek. 

The  main  column  was  to  advance  on  Benin 
City  by  what  is  called  the  Ilogbo  route, — Ilogbo 
being  a Benin  village  on  the  Ilogi  Creek  and 
supposed  to  be  only  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
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miles  from  Benin  City.  The  distance  turned 
out  to  be  about  twenty-two  miles.  The  Ilogi 
Creek  is  the  creek  from  which  the  Benin  City 
people  used  to  get  their  water,  and  at  that  place 
was  called  the  Ikpoba  Creek.  Unfortunately 
for  the  expedition,  it  soon  got  too  shallow  and 
full  of  snags  and  obstructions  to  allow  of  any 
steam-launches  or  boats  going  up  it,  and  being 
of  any  use  to  the  marching  column. 

To  reach  Ilogbo  the  force  landed  at  a place 

called  Warrigi,  a few  miles  below  Sapele  on  the 

Benin  River,  and  marched  about  seven  miles 

across  to  Ciri,  a friendly  village  on  one  side 

of  the  Ilogi  Creek  and  about  one  mile 

below  Ilogbo.  When  the  advance  began  it 

had  been  the  Admiral’s  intention  to  throw  a 

wire  suspension  bridge  across  the  Ilogi  Creek, 

but  unfortunately  the  bridge  could  not  be 

used  owing  to  swamps.  The  Protectorate 

troops  arrived  at  Ciri  about  the  4th  of 

February,  and  started  cutting  a road  back  to 

Warrigi,  while  a party  of  carriers,  with  the  help 

of  some  bluejackets,  began  the  road  from  the 

other  end,  and  a very  good  road  was  ready  for 
12 
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the  Admirals  inspection  when  he  came  to  visit 
Ciri  on  the  9th  February. 

Meanwhile  there  was  a lot  of  work  going  on 
at  Warrigi  organising  the  great  number  of 
carriers  that  were  to  accompany  the  expedition. 
These  men  came  from  Sierra  Leone  and  the 
Gold  Coast,  and  some,  of  course,  were  supplied 
by  the  Jakri  Chiefs  of  the  Benin  River,  and 
belonged  to  many  and  various  tribes  of  West 
Africa.  In  addition  there  was  a force  of  some 
hundred  or  more  scouts  raised  in  Lagos  by  Mr. 
Turner,  a travelling  commissioner  of  the  Niger 
Coast  Protectorate,  and  officered  by  him  and 
Lieutenant  Erskine,  R.N.  They  looked  a 
very  brave  sight  in  red  shirts  and  fezes,  and 
I believe  did  very  fairly  well  afterwards,  especi- 
ally considering  that  it  had  only  been  possible 
to  give  them  a very  few  days’  drill. 

On  the  10th  February  the  remainder  of  the 
bluejackets  and  marines  forming  the  main 
column  landed  at  Warrigi,  and  marched  across 
to  Ciri  the  next  day,  so  that  the  advance  on 
Benin  City  began  on  the  12th  February.  The 
Protectorate  Force  was  under  the  command  of 
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Lieutenant  - Colonel  Bruce  Hamilton  of  the 
East  Yorkshire  Regiment,  who  had  been  sent 
out  by  the  War  Office  with  the  following 
special  service  officers,  Major  Langdon,  A.S.C., 
as  second  in  command,  Captains  Walker, 
Scottish  Rifles,  and  O’Shee,  R.E.  The  officers 
actually  belonging  to  the  Force  present  were 
Major  Searle,  the  permanent  second  in  com- 
mand, Captains  Ringer  Koe,  late  of  the  Royal 
Irish,  Carter  of  the  Black  Watch,  Lieutenant 
Cockburn  of  the  Queen’s  Bays,  and  Lieutenant 
Daniels,  a native  officer,  and  as  plucky  as  any 
white  man. 

Before  the  main  column  advanced  two  flank- 
ing columns  had  been  sent  by  the  Admiral  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  away  the  enemy’s 
attention  from  the  main  attack,  and  also  to 
try  and  stop  any  fugitives  escaping  from  Benin 
City.  Unfortunately  they  were  not  successful 
in  stopping  the  King  and  his  Juju  men  when 
they  fled.  One  of  these  columns  went  up  the 
Jamieson  River  under  the  command  of  Captain 
M ‘Gill,  R.N.,  and  the  other,  under  Captain 
O’Callaghan,  R.N.,  went  up  the  Gwatto  Creek. 
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Captain  M ‘Gill’s  force,  which  was  made  up 
from  men  of  the  Phoebe,  Magpie , and  Alecto, 
proceeded  up  the  Jamieson  River  as  far  as 
Sapobah,  landed  there  and  marched  to  a place 
some  four  miles  north  of  Sapobah  where  there 
were  cross  - roads  from  Benin  City.  There 
they  built  a stockade.  On  the  nth  February 
this  stockade  was  attacked  by  the  Benin  men 
from  the  dense  bush  which  surrounded  it,  and 
Lieutenant-Commander  Pritchard  of  the  Alecto 
and  one  bluejacket  were  killed.  After  this 
the  stockade  was  reinforced  and  strengthened. 
The  Benin  men  again  attacked  on  the  20th, 
but,  as  they  did  not  seem  to  care  about  coming 
to  close  quarters,  there  were  no  casualties. 
However,  the  same  day  they  attacked  a column 
proceeding  back  to  Sapobah,  and  killed  one 
marine  and  wounded  two  others.  Captain 
M ‘Gill’s  column  returned  to  Warrigi  on  the 
24th  February,  having  previously  burnt  the 
stockade.  This,  of  course,  was  after  Benin 
City  had  been  taken,  and  when  the  naval  force 
was  leaving  the  country. 

The  men  forming  the  Gwatto  column,  under 
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Captain  O’Callaghan,  came  from  the  Philomel , 
Barrosa , and  Widgeon.  On  the  10th  February 
Captain  O’ Callaghan  burnt  Gilli-Gilli,  the  frontier 
Benin  City  village  on  that  side,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded on  to  Gwatto.  After  searching  the 
bush  with  volleys  and  some  rounds  from  a 
quick-firing  gun,  Captain  O’Callaghan  landed 
with  a force  of  about  eighty  men.  While  they 
were  engaged  in  burning  the  town  they  were 
attacked  by  a strong  force  of  Benin  men,  who 
fought  most  pluckily  from  the  bush  for  nearly 
an  hour,  although  a number  of  them  were  seen 
to  fall.  Then  they  had  had  about  enough  of 
it,  and  retired.  Captain  O’Callaghan  having 
blown  up  two  big  houses  with  gun-cotton  and 
burnt  the  remainder  of  the  town,  then  retired 
to  his  boats  at  the  water-side  without  being 
attacked  again.  None  of  the  force  were  killed, 
but  Lieutenant  - Commander  Hunt  of  the 
Widgeon  and  two  bluejackets  were  severely 
wounded,  whilst  Captain  O’ Callaghan  himself 
and  some  others  were  slightly  wounded. 

On  the  14th  February  the  column  went 
back  to  Gilli-Gilli,  where  they  made  a zereba. 
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However,  being  reinforced,  they  advanced 
again  to  Gwatto  once  more  and  occupied  it. 
For  two  days  the  Benin  men  attacked  them 
from  the  bush,  but  with  little  success,  as 
only  three  men  were  slightly  wounded,  whilst 
the  Benis  lost  several,  and  eventually  never 
attacked  at  all  after  the  18th.  On  the  25th 
February,  a company  of  the  Protectorate 
Force,  under  Captain  Gallwey,  D.S.O.,  arrived 
at  Gwatto  from  Benin  City  without  having  been 
once  attacked,  which  showed  that  the  taking 
of  Benin  City  had  a great  effect  on  the  Benis. 
On  the  way  down,  Captain  Gallwey  came 
across  the  scene  of  the  massacre  of  our 
expedition,  and  buried  the  remains  of  our 
dear  comrades  that  he  found  there,  reading 
the  Funeral  Service  over  them.1  Captain 
O’Callaghan  embarked  his  force,  and  left 
Gwatto  on  the  27th  February. 

To  return  to  the  main  column  : but  before 
starting  an  account  of  the  march  and  taking 

1 An  iron  cross  is  to  be  placed  here  to  the  memory  of  all 
those  poor  fellows  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  expedition,  as 
well  as  a tablet  in  the  new  church  at  Old  Calabar. 
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of  Benin  City,  it  may  be  as  well  to  explain 
that  this  column  had  to  fight  its  way  through 
twenty-two  miles  of  dense  bush  country,  along 
a narrow  uncleared  path  that  only  admitted 
of  marching  single  file,  and  almost  unceasingly 
attacked  by  an  unseen  enemy,  who  used  to 
creep  up  within  twenty  yards  of  the  path 
before  firing.  Add  to  this  no  water  to  be 
found  on  the  march  and  the  excessive  heat  of 
the  country,  and  some  idea  can  be  conceived 
of  the  work  the  column  had  to  do.  Of  course 
the  Admiral,  now  Sir  Harry  Rawson,  K.C.  B., 
was  in  supreme  command,  and  the  Consul- 
General  of  the  Protectorate,  now  Sir  Ralph 
Moor,  K.C.M.G.,  accompanied  him. 

The  advance  on  Ilogbo  began  at  daylight 
on  the  1 2th  February,  and  owing  to  the 
impossibility  of  using  the  wire  suspension 
bridge,  on  account  of  the  swamps  opposite 
Ilogbo,  the  force  had  to  be  conveyed  by  water. 
Though  others  came  up  later,  there  was  only 
one  steam-launch  at  Ilogbo  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  attack,  which  towed  two  surf-boats 
and  some  canoes.  This  was  worked  by  that 
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indefatigable  officer  Captain  Child,  R.N.,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Marine  Department  of  the 
Protectorate.  Owing  to  these  circumstances 
only  a comparatively  small  number  of  men 
could  be  taken  to  Ilogbo  at  one  time,  and 
Captain  Child  and  his  launch  were  at  work 
almost  continuously  for  two  days.  The  first 
detachment  to  start  were  one  company  of  blue- 
jackets and  two  companies  of  the  Protectorate 
troops,  under  Colonel  Bruce  Hamilton,  who 
commanded  the  advance-guard  the  whole  way 
to  Benin  City.  As  soon  as  this  detachment 
landed  they  were  at  once  attacked  by  the 
Benis  from  the  bush,  and  Captain  Koe  of  the 
Protectorate  Force  was  severely  wounded,  and 
Lieutenant  Daniels,  the  native  officer,  and  one 
private  of  the  Force  slightly  wounded.  As 
the  successive  detachments  arrived,  Colonel 
Hamilton  pushed  on,  driving  the  enemy  back, 
and  soon  occupied  the  Benin  village  of  Ilogbo, 
which,  as  usual,  was  some  distance  away  from 
the  landing-place,  about  one  thousand  yards. 

The  13th  February  was  occupied  in  getting 
over  the  whole  of  the  column,  with  its  supplies 
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and  water.  The  advance-guard  started  off 
again  at  daybreak  on  the  14th,  and  after 
proceeding  some  distance,  met  with  a strong 
resistance  from  the  enemy  until  they  reached  a 
place  where  there  were  cross-roads,  and  where 
the  enemy  had  apparently  made  their  main 
camp.  This  day  the  Protectorate  Force  had 
one  company  sergeant-major  and  two  privates 
severely  wounded. 

From  Ilogbo  as  far  as  a place  called  Agagi, 
the  enemy  had  cut  a path  in  the  bush  parallel 
to  the  main  path,  to  be  used  as  an  ambush 
path.  They  evidently  were  under  the  impres- 
sion that  our  force  would  get  no  farther  than 
Agagi,  as  the  ambush  path  ceased  there. 
This  ambush  path  was  an  excellent  thing  for 
our  Force,  as  it  enabled  two  columns  to  proceed 
at  the  same  time,  and  only  necessitated  the 
guarding  of  one  flank  by  each  column. 

On  the  15th  February  the  advance-guard 
did  not  start  till  noon,  but  soon  after  starting 
they  were  again  attacked  from  both  sides,  the 
attack  gradually  extending  the  whole  length 
of  the  column.  This  went  on  till  they  reached 
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the  enemy’s  camp  at  Agagi  village  soon  after 
three  o’clock  p.m.  Here  the  Force  had  another 
private  killed,  and  some  of  the  scouts  and 
carriers  were  wounded.  It  had  been  expected 
that  some  water  would  be  found  at  Agagi,  but 
all  the  wells  were  found  to  be  dry,  so  now 
every  drop  of  water  had  to  be  brought  up  from 
Ilogbo,  some  ten  miles  away.  In  consequence 
of  this  the  Admiral  decided  to  leave  the  Second 
Division  of  the  Naval  Brigade  at  Cross  Roads 
Camp,  while  he  with  the  advance-guard  and 
First  Division  of  the  Naval  Brigade  made  a 
dash  on  Benin  City. 

This  flying  column  were  to  take  with 
them  the  necessary  ammunition,  four  days’ 
provisions  and  three  days’  water  (at  the  rate 
of  two  quarts  for  each  officer  or  man  and  one 
quart  for  each  carrier  per  day), — a terribly 
small  quantity  considering  the  work  to  be 
done  and  the  excessive  heat.  However,  it 
was  all  that  could  be  allowed. 

The  advance-guard  halted  at  Agagi  on  the 
1 6th  February,  which  place  the  Admiral  with 
the  Consul-General  and  First  Division  Naval 
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Brigade  reached  on  the  afternoon  of  that  date. 
This  flying  column  started  again  at  daybreak 
on  the  17th,  and  only  reached  another  village 
called  Awoko,  seven  miles  off,  about  two  o’clock 
p,m.,  having  had  a running  fight  nearly  all  the 
way  and  taken  en  route  three  camps  of  the 
enemy  and  one  village.  Luckily  the  casualties 
this  day  were  small ; one  scout  killed,  one 
scout  and  one  carrier  severely  wounded  (the 
carrier  died  next  day),  and  one  bluejacket 
slightly  wounded. 

On  the  1 8th  February  the  column  started  for 
its  final  dash  on  Benin  City,  now  only  eight 
miles  off.  As  soon  as  the  advance  - guard 
started  they  were  met  with  a heavy  fire  from 
the  back,  and  this  continued  more  or  less  the 
whole  day.  About  10.30  a.m.,  Chief  Petty 
Officer  Ansell  of  the  Navy  was  shot  through 
the  head  from  a distance  about  six  yards  off, 
and  killed  at  once.  About  1.  p.m.  the  column 
came  across  a stockade  which  commanded  a 
narrow  causeway  with  a deep  ravine  on  each 
side  and  had  a few  guns  in  it.  This  stockade 
was  immediately  taken  and  blown  up  with  gun- 
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cotton.  About  three  hundred  yards  farther  on 
a small  village  was  reached,  and  as  Benin  City 
was  reported  as  being  near,  some  shells  from 
the  seven-pounders  and  rockets  were  fired  in 
the  direction  the  city  was  supposed  to  be.  So 
good  was  the  direction  that  next  day  some  of 
the  rocket-heads  and  the  effects  of  the  explosion 
of  the  shells  were  found  in  the  city  close  to  the 
King’s  Compound.  I was  also  told  by  an 
officer  who  was  present  that  it  was  reported 
that  the  King  and  his  Juju  men  had  actually 
remained  in  Benin  City  up  to  this  time,  but  that 
a rocket  coming  fairly  near  them  made  them 
decide  to  quit.  And  quit  they  did,  worse 
luck. 

About  one  and  a half  miles  from  Benin 
City  the  column  had  their  first  experience  of 
the  sights  of  Benin  City,  for  they  came  across 
two  human  sacrifices  in  the  path,  made  most 
probably  as  Juju  to  stop  the  white  men  from 
entering  the  city.  The  wretched  beings  had 
had  their  arms  tied  behind  their  backs,  their 
mouths  gagged  with  pieces  of  stick,  and  had 
then  been  cut  down  and  across  their  chests  and 
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stomachs,  so  that  their  entrails  were  hanging 
out. 

Some  distance  after  this  the  bush  path 
opened  up  into  a broad  road  leading  to  the 
city,  which  was  only  about  a thousand  yards 
away  now.  Here  the  enemy  made  a deter- 
mined stand,  and  here  for  the  first  time  were 
any  of  them  seen — a party  of  them  actually 
trying  to  charge  the  head  of  the  column  as  it 
arrived  at  the  open  broad  road.  On  arriving 
at  the  broad  road  the  advance-guard,  con- 
sisting of  the  Protectorate  Force,  bluejackets 
from  the  Si.  George , and  the  marine  battalion, 
formed  into  square.  As  the  square  advanced 
it  was  met  with  a tremendously  hot  fire  from 
both  sides,  and  it  was  during  this  time  that 
poor  Captain  Byrne,  R.  M.  L.  I.,  who  only 
reached  England  to  die  from  the  effect  of 
his  wounds,  was  hit  badly.  Here  also  Dr. 
Fyfe,  R.N.,  who  had  been  attending  to  Captain 
Byrne,  was  killed,  also  several  marines. 

The  enemy  took  every  advantage  of  their 
cover  from  the  bush,  and  some  of  them 
actually  climbed  trees  to  enable  them  to 
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get  a better  chance  of  firing  at  the  column. 
However,  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Force 
made  capital  “rook  - shooting,”  and  killed 
several  of  the  enemy  in  the  trees.  The  enemy 
also  had  several  old  cannon  firing  from 
the  direction  of  what  was  afterwards  found  to 
be  the  King’s  house.  Two  hundred  yards 
from  the  city  the  column  broke  into  a cheer 
and  charged  ; the  enemy  fled,  and  Benin  City 
was  taken  about  two  o’clock  p.m.  After  six 
days’  hard  marching  and  fighting  in  the  most 
extreme  heat  the  men  were  naturally  much 
exhausted. 

The  King’s  Compound  was  occupied  by  the 
troops  for  the  night,  and  the  rearguard,  which 
had  been  left  on  the  bush  path,  was  brought 
up.  Water  was  also  issued  to  the  men,  leaving 
only  one  quart  per  man  as  a reserve.  The 
casualties  this  day  had  been  very  heavy.  Dr. 
Fyfe,  R.N.,  Chief  Petty  Officer  Ansell,  R.N., 
and  two  marines  had  been  killed ; Captain 
Byrne,  R.M.L.I.,  eight  of  the  Naval  Brigade 
and  marines,  three  of  the  Protectorate  Force, 
one  scout,  one  native  interpreter,  and  six 
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carriers  seriously  wounded,  and  six  of  the 
Naval  Brigade  slightly  wounded.  I believe, 
also,  that  some  of  the  officers  were  slightly 
wounded,  but  being  only  hit  by  pellets,  did  not 
return  themselves  as  so.  Major  Searle  of  the 
Protectorate  Force  also  had  a narrow  escape, 
as  he  twice  got  bullets  through  his  helmet 
while  working  the  Force  seven-pounders. 

On  the  19th  February  two-thirds  of  the 
column  with  all  the  carriers  were  sent  off  to 
get  water.  They  found  the  Ikpoba  Creek 
(called  the  Ilogi  Creek  farther  down)  some 
two  miles  off,  from  which  a plentiful  supply 
was  obtained.  In  fact,  it  was  from  this  Creek 
the  inhabitants  of  Benin  City  used  to  get  all 
their  water.  Nearly  all  the  boxes  and  stores 
of  our  unfortunate  expedition  were  found 
almost  intact  in  the  King’s  Palace,  but  un- 
luckily were  all  burned  by  a fire  which  broke 
out  on  the  21st  February  and  burned  most  of 
the  town.  In  this  fire  the  house  used  for 
a hospital  was  burned,  but,  thanks  to  the 
promptitude  of  Captain  Campbell,  R.N.,  all 
the  wounded  and  sick  were  got  out  safely. 
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Many  of  the  officers  of  the  expedition  lost  all 
their  kits  in  this  fire. 

The  Naval  Brigade  was  to  have  left  Benin 
for  their  ships  on  the  20th  February,  but  as 
the  Protectorate  Force,  who  were  to  remain 
in  Benin,  were  short  of  ammunition  and  stores, 
Admiral  Rawson  decided  to  remain  till  the 
22nd.  The  whole  Force  was  engaged  for  the 
remainder  of  the  19th,  20th,  and  21st  February, 
in  clearing  the  town  as  much  as  possible, 
making  a defensible  camp  for  the  Protectorate 
Force,  and  destroying  chiefs’  houses,  sacrificial 
and  crucifixion  trees,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Juju  houses. 

On  the  19th  February  three  of  the  Jakri 
carriers  of  our  ill-fated  expedition  came  in  from 
the  bush  terribly  mutilated.  They  reported 
that  as  our  troops  approached  the  city  all  the 
other  wretched  carriers  of  our  expedition  who 
had  been  brought  there  alive  were  at  once 
killed,  but  that  no  white  men  had  been 
brought  there.  All  had  been  killed  at  the 
massacre.  One  of  poor  Mr.  Gordon’s  boys 
was  also  found  alive  at  the  bottom  of  one 
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of  the  deep  pits  amongst  a lot  of  dead  bodies. 
Six  Accra  men  from  the  Gold  Coast  also 
came  in  from  the  bush  heavily  ironed.  They 
had  been  captured  while  they  were  collecting 
rubber  in  the  Mahin  Country  to  the  north  of 
Benin  City. 

On  the  2 1 st  February  a carrier  column, 
escorted  by  men  of  the  Naval  Brigade, 
arrived  with  stores  and  ammunition.  The 
whole  of  the  Naval  Brigade  left  Benin  City 
on  the  22nd  February,  and  arrived  at  Warrigi 
on  the  24th,  meeting  with  no  more  opposition  ; 
the  flanking  columns  also  returned  soon  after- 
wards, and  the  whole  embarked  on  their 
ships  on  the  27th.  This  ended  the  Punitive 
Expedition.  Though  they  did  not  suffer  much 
at  the  time,  one  regrets  extremely  to  hear  that 
the  Naval  Brigade  suffered  badly  from  fever 
and  malaria  afterwards,  the  Cape  Squadron 
having  a very  heavy  sick-list  from  these  causes, 
including  the  Admiral. 

I suppose  some  short  description  of  the 

horrors  of  Benin  City  must  be  given,  though 

they  are  almost  too  dreadful  to  be  described. 
13 
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Benin  City  was  a large  rambling  town  divided 
by  a broad  avenue,  on  the  south  side  of  which 
were  the  King’s  and  big  Chiefs’  Compounds, 
and  on  the  north  those  of  the  lesser  Chiefs  and 
people.  All  these  houses  were  built  of  red  mud 
and  thatched  with  palm  leaves,  part  of  the 
King’s  own  house  and  the  Palaver  House 
having  iron  roofs. 

In  the  King’s  part  of  the  town  were  his  own 
house  and  those  of  his  own  people,  the  Palaver 
House,  Juju  houses,  and  their  Compounds, 
together  with  several  old  ruined  houses  where 
former  kings  and  chiefs  were  supposed  to  be 
buried. 

Close  to  the  King’s  house  were  seven  large 
Juju  Compounds,  each  two  to  three  acres  in 
extent,  in  which  most  of  the  sacrifices  were 
performed,  and  in  which  the  people  used  to 
sit  while  the  priest  performed  the  sacrifices. 
These  were  large  grassy  enclosures,  surrounded 
by  mud  walls.  At  one  end  of  each,  under  a 
roof,  were  the  sacrificial  altars,  on  which  were 
placed  the  gods — carved  ivory  tusks,  standing 
upright,  on  hideous  bronze  heads.  In  front 
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of  each  ivory  god  was  a small  earthen  mound 
on  which  the  wretched  victim’s  forehead  was 
placed.  On  the  altars  were  several  rudely- 
carved  maces  for  killing  the  unfortunate 
victims.  When  the  expedition  took  Benin 
City  they  found  these  altars  covered  with 
streams  of  dried  human  blood,  the  stench 
of  which  was  too  awful,  the  whole  grass 
portion  of  the  Compounds  simply  reeking 
with  it. 

In  the  corners  of  these  Compounds  huge 
pits,  40  to  50  feet  deep,  were  found  filled 
with  human  bodies,  dead  and  dying,  and 
a few  wretched  captives  were  rescued 
alive. 

The  Palaver  House,  which  was  about  100 
feet  long  and  about  50  or  60  feet  broad,  had 
an  iron  roof  over  the  side  walls  but  was  open 
to  the  air  in  the  middle.  The  doors  were 
covered  with  embossed  brass.  On  the  roof 
on  one  side  was  a huge  bronze  snake  with  a 
large  head,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  yard  a 
bronze  crocodile’s  head.  The  King’s  house 
was  much  the  same.  Amongst  its  decorations 
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were  several  square  patches  of  glass  let  into 
the  beams  over  the  King’s  bed. 

Outside,  in  the  open  space,  the  state  of  things 
was  almost  more  frightful  than  in  the  Juju 
Compounds  — everywhere  sacrificial  trees  on 
which  were  the  corpses  of  the  latest  victims — 
everywhere,  on  each  path,  were  newly-sacrificed 
corpses.  On  the  principal  sacrificial  tree  facing 
the  main  gate  of  the  King’s  Compound  there 
were  two  crucified  bodies,  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree  seventeen  newly-decapitated  bodies,  and 
forty-three  more  in  various  stages  of  decom- 
position. On  another  tree  a wretched  woman 
was  found  crucified,  while  at  its  foot  were  four 
more  decapitated  bodies.  To  the  westward  of 
the  King’s  house  was  a large  open  space,  about 
300  yards  in  length,  simply  covered  with  the 
remains  of  some  hundreds  of  human  sacrifices 
in  all  stages  of  decomposition.  The  same 
sights  were  met  with  all  over  the  city.  Such 
was  the  state  of  Benin  City,  well  named  the 
City  of  Blood,  on  the  18th  January  1897. 
Such  had  been  the  state  of  the  city  for  years, 
and  it  was  by  trying  to  see  if  he  couldn’t  put 
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a stop  to  such  a state  of  things  by  peaceful 
measures,  first  of  all,  that  poor  Phillips  and  all 
our  dear  comrades  lost  their  lives. 

In  conclusion,  I should  like  to  quote  an 
extract  from  a letter  of  a comrade  of  the  late 
Mr.  Phillips : — “ It  was  the  disaster  which 
befell,  on  4th  January,  the  ill-fated  pacific 
mission,  headed  by  Mr.  Phillips,  which  led  to 
the  despatch  of  an  armed  expedition  under 
Admiral  Rawson,  the  members  of  which 
displaying  gallantry  and  endurance  beyond 
all  praise,  successfully  accomplished  its  object 
and  drove  the  monster  from  his  throne  and 
country. 

“ The  loss  which  the  British  nation  has  sus- 
tained during  the  last  sixty  years,  through  the 
deaths  of  so  many  brave  soldiers,  bluejackets, 
and  civilians  in  the  glorious  work  of  rescuing 
the  native  races  in  West  Africa  from  the 
horrors  of  human  sacrifice,  cannibalism,  and 
the  tortures  of  fetish  worship,  must  ever  be  a 
matter  of  deep  regret  and  sadness  to  all ; but 
it  cannot  fail  to  make  us  proud  of  our  country- 
men who  have  nobly  and  courageously  done 
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their  duty  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  under- 
going hardship  and  privation  inseparable  from 
the  trying  climate  of  the  West  African  Coast, 
and  exhibiting  in  their  conduct  an  entire  dis- 
regard of  personal  danger.” 
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Poetry 

SHAKESPEARE’S  POEMS.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  George  Wyndham,  M.P.  Crown  Zvo.  Buckram.  6s. 

This  is  a volume  of  the  sonnets  and  lesser  poems  of  Shakespeare,  and  is  prefaced 
with  an  elaborate  Introduction  by  Mr.  Wyndham 

ENGLISH  LYRICS.  Selected  and  Edited  by  W.  E.  Henley. 
Crown  8 vo.  Buckram.  6s. 

Also  15  copies  on  Japanese  paper.  Demy  Zvo.  £2,2 s.net. 

Few  announcements  will  be  more  welcome  to  lovers  of  English  verse  than  the  one 
that  Mr.  Henley  is  bringing  together  into  one  book  the  finest  lyrics  in  our 
language. 

NURSERY  RHYMES.  With  many  Coloured  Pictures.  By 
F.  D.  Bedford.  Small  410.  6s. 

This  book  has  many  beautiful  designs  in  colour  to  illustrate  the  old  rhymes. 

THE  ODYSSEY  OF  HOMER.  A Translation  by  J.  G. 
Cordery.  Crown  Zvo.  ioa  6 d. 


Travel  and  Adventure 

BRITISH  CENTRAL  AFRICA.  By  Sir  H.  H.  JOHNSTON, 
K.C.B.  With  nearly  Two  Hundred  Illustrations,  and  Six  Maps. 
Crown  4 to.  30 s.  net. 

Contents. — { 1 ) The  History  of  Nyasaland  and  British  Central  Africa  generally. 

(2)  A detailed  description  of  the  races  and  languages  of  British  Central  Africa. 

(3)  Chapters  on  the  European  settlers  and  missionaries;  the  Fauna,  the  Flora, 
minerals,  and  scenery.  (4)  A chapter  on  the  prospects  of  the  country. 

WITH  THE  GREEKS  IN  THESSALY.  By  W.  Kinnaird 
Rose,  Reuter’s  Correspondent.  With  Plans  and  23  Illustrations. 
Crown  Zvo.  6a 

A history  of  the  operations  in  Thessaly  by  one  whose  brilliant  despatches  from  the 
seat  of  war  attracted  universal  attention. 

THE  MASSACRE  IN  BENIN.  By  Captain  Boisragon. 
With  Maps,  etc.  Crown  Zvo.  3A  6d. 

This  volume  is  written  by  one  of  the  two  survivors  who  escaped  the  terrible 
massacre  in  Benin  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  The  author  relates  in  detail  his 
adventures  and  his  extraordinary  escape,  and  adds  a description  of  the  country 
and  of  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  outbreak. 
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FROM  TONKIN  TO  INDIA.  By  Prince  Henri  of 
Orleans.  Translated  by  Hamley  Bent,  M.A.  With  So  Illus- 
trations and  6 Maps.  Crown  qto.  25 s. 

The  travels  of  Prince  Henri  in  1895  from  China  to  the  valley  of  the  Bramaputra 
covered  a distance  of  2100  miles,  of  whith  1600  was  through  absolutely  unexplored 
country.  No  fewer  than  seventeen  ranges  of  mountains  were  crossed  at  altitudes 
of  from  11,000  to  13,000  feet.  The  journey  was  made  memorable  by  the  discovery 
of  the  sources  of  the  Irrawaddy.  To  the  physical  difficulties  of  the  journey  were 
added  dangers  from  the  attacks  of  savage  tribes.  The  book  deals  with  many  of 
the  burning  political  problems  of  the  East,  and  it  will  be  found  a most  important 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  adventure  and  discovery. 


THREE  YEARS  IN  SAVAGE  AFRICA.  By  Lionel  Decle. 
With  an  Introduction  by  H.  M.  Stanley,  M.P.  With  100  Illus- 
trations and  5 Maps.  DemyZvo . 2 is. 

Few  Europeans  have  had  the  same  opportunity  of  studying  the  barbarous  parts  of 
Africa  as  Mr.  Decle.  Starting  from  the  Cape,  he  visited  in  succession  Bechuana- 
land,  the  Zambesi,  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland,  the  Portuguese  settlement  on 
the  Zambesi,  Nyasaland,  Ujiji,  the  headquarters  of  the  Arabs,  German  East 
Africa,  Uganda  (where  he  saw  fighting  in  company  with  the  late  Major  ‘ Roddy  ’ 
Owen),  and  British  East  Africa.  In  his  book  he  relates  his  experiences,  his 
minute  observations  of  native  habits  and  customs,  and  his  views  as  to  the  work 
done  in  Africa  by  the  various  European  Governments,  whose  operations  he  was 
able  to  study.  The  whole  journey  extended  over  7000  miles,  and  occupied 
exactly  three  years. 


WITH  THE  MOUNTED  INFANTRY  IN  MASHONA- 
LAND. By  Lieut. -Colonel  Alderson.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions and  Plans.  Demy  8 vo.  12s.  6d. 

This  is  an  account  of  the  military  operations  in  Mashonaland  by  the  officer  who 
commanded  the  troops  in  that  district  during  the  late  rebellion.  Besides  its 
interest  as  a story  of  warfare,  it  will  have  a peculiar  value  as  an  account  of  the 
services  of  mounted  infantry  by  one  of  the  chief  authorities  on  the  subjecl. 


THE  HILL  OF  THE  GRACES:  or,  the  Great  Stone 
Temples  of  Tripoli.  By  H.  S.  Cowper,  F.S.A.  With  Maps, 
Plans,  and  75  Illustrations.  Demy  8 vo.  ioj.  6 d. 

A record  of  two  journeys  through  Tripoli  in  1895  and  1896.  The  book  treats  of  a 
remarkable  series  of  megalithic  temples  which  have  hitherto  been  uninvestigated, 
and  contains  a large  amount  of  new  geographical  and  archaeological  matter. 


ADVENTURE  AND  EXPLORATION  IN  AFRICA.  By 
, Captain  A.  St.  H.  Gibbons,  F.  R.G.S.  With  Illustrations  by 
C.  Whymper,  and  Maps.  Demy  8 vo.  21  s. 

This  is  an  account  of  travel  and  adventure  among  the  Marotse  and  contiguous  tribes, 
with  a description  of  their  customs,  characteristics,  and  history,  together  with  the 
author’s  experiences  in  hunting  big  game.  The  illustrations  are  by  Mr.  Charles 
Whymper,  and  from  photographs.  There  is  a map  by  the  author  of  the  hitherto 
unexplored  regions  lying  between  the  Zambezi  and  Kafukwi  rivers  and  from  18“ 
to  15°  S.  lat. 
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A HISTORY  OF  EGYPT,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
the  Present  Day.  Edited  by  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  at  University  College.  Fully  Illus- 
trated. In  Six  Volumes.  Crown  8 vo.  6s.  each. 

Vol.  V.  ROMAN  EGYPT.  By  J.  G.  Milne. 

THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
By  Edward  Gibbon.  A New  Edition,  edited  with  Notes, 
Appendices,  and  Maps  by  J.  B.  Bury,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  In  Seven  Volumes.  Demy  8 vo,  gilt  top.  Ss.  6d. 
each.  Crown  8 vo.  6s.  each.  Vol.  IV. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  VICTOR  HUGO.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  F.  Clarke,  M.A.  In  Two  Volumes.  Demy  8 vo. 
ior.  6d.  each.  Vol.  II.  1835-72. 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  collection  of 
letters  ever  published  in  France.  The  correspondence  dates  from  Victor  Hugo’s 
boyhood  to  his  death,  and  none  of  the  letters  have  been  published  before. 

A HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY, 
1:845-95.  By  C.  H.  Grinling.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Demy  8 vo.  10 s.  6d. 

A record  of  Railway  enterprise  and  development  in  Northern  England,  containing 
much  matter  hitherto  unpublished.  It  appeals  both  to  the  general  reader  and  to 
those  specially  interested  in  railway  construction  and  management. 

A HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  COLONIAL  POLICY.  By 
H.  E.  Egerton,  M.A.  Demy  8 vo.  12 s.  6 d. 

This  book  deals  with  Hritish  Colonial  policy  historically  from  the  beginnings  of 
English  colonisation  down  to  the  present  day.  The  subject  has  been  treated  by 
itself,  and  it  has  thus  been  possible  within  a reasonable  compass  to  deal  with  a 
mass  of  authority  which  must  otherwise  he  sought  in  the  State  papers.  The 
volume  is  divided  into  five  parts : — (1)  The  Period  of  Beginnings,  1497-1650 ; 
(2)  Trade  Ascendancy,  1651-1830  ; (3)  The  Granting  of  Responsible  Government, 
1831-1860;  (4)  Laisscz  Alter,  1861-1885;  (5)  Greater  Britain. 

A HISTORY  OF  ANARCHISM.  By  E.  V.  Zenker. 
Translated  by  H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  M.  A.,  Litt.D.  Demy  Svo.  10 s.  6 d. 

A critical  study  and  history,  as  well  as  a powerful  and  trenchant  criticism,  of  the 
Anarchist  movement  in  Europe.  The  book  has  aroused  considerable  attention 
on  the  Continent. 

THE  LIFE  OF  ERNEST  RENAN  By  MADAME  DARMES- 
tetf.r.  With  Portrait.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

A biography  of  Renan  by  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends. 

A LIFE  OF  DONNE.  By  AUGUSTUS  JESSOPP,  D.D.  With 
Portrait.  Crown  Svo.  3 s.  6d. 

This  is  a new  volume  of  the  ‘ Leaders  of  Religion’  series,  from  the  learned  and  witty 
pen  of  the  Rector  of  Seaming,  who  has  been  able  to  embody  the  results  of  much 
research. 
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OLD  HARROW  DAYS.  By  C.  H.  Minchin.  Cr.  Zvo.  y.bd. 


A volume  of  reminiscences  which  will  be  interesting  to  old  Harrovians  and  to  many 
of  the  general  public. 


A PRIMER  OF  THE  BIBLE.  By  Prof.  W.  H.  Bennett. 
Crown  Svo.  2 s.  6d. 


This  Primer  sketches  the  history  of  the  books  which  make  up  the  Bible,  in  the  light 
of  recent  criticism.  It  gives  an  account  of  their  character,  origin,  and  composi- 
tion, as  far  as  possible  in  chronological  order,  with  special  reference  to  their 
relations  to  one  another,  and  to  the  history  of  Israel  and  the  Church.  The 
formation  of  the  Canon  is  illustrated  by  chapters  on  the  Apocrypha  (Old  and 
New  Testament);  and  there  is  a brief  notice  of  the  history  of  the  Bible  since  the 
close  of  the  Canon. 


LIGHT  AND  LEAVEN  : Historical  and  Social  Sermons. 
By  the  Rev.  H.  IIensley  Henson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls’, 
Incumbent  of  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Ilford.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 


THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE.  Newly  Trans- 
lated,  with  an  Introduction,  by  C.  Bigg,  D.D. , late  Student  of 
Christ  Church.  With  a Frontispiece.  18 mo.  is.  6d. 

This  little  book  is  the  first  volume  of  a new  Devotional  Series,  printed  in  clear  type, 
and  published  at  a very  low  price. 

This  volume  contains  the  nine  books  of  the  ‘ Confessions  ’ which  'are  suitable  for 
devotional  purposes.  The  name  of  the  Editor  is  a sufficient  guarantee  of  the 
excellence  of  the  edition. 

THE  HOLY  SACRIFICE.  By  F.  Weston,  M.A.,  Curate  of 
St.  Matthew’s,  Westminster.  1 2>mo.  is. 

A small  volume  of  devotions  at  the  Holy  Communion. 


A HISTORY  OF  THE  ART  OF  WAR.  By  C.  W.  Oman, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls’,  Oxford.  Demy  Svo.  Illustrated.  21s. 


Mr.  Oman  is  engaged  on  a .History  of  the  Art  of  War,  of  which  the  above,  though 
covering  the  middle  period  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  general  use 
of  gunpowder  in  Western  Europe,  is  the  first  instalment.  The  first  battle  dealt 
with  will  be  Adrianople  (378)  and  the  last  Navarette  (1367). . There  will  appear 
later  a volume  dealing  with  the  Art  of  War  among  the  Ancients,  and  another 
covering  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  centuries. 

The  book  will  deal  mainly  with  tactics  and  strategy,  fortifications  and  siegecraft,  but 
subsidiary  chapters  will  give  some  account  of  the  development  of  arms  and  armour, 
and  of  the  various  forms  of  military  organization  known  to  the  Middle  Ages. 


glebaticrnal  (Series 


Naval  and  Military 


Vol.  II.  Medieval  Warfare. 
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A SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROYAL  NAVY,  From 
Early  Times  to  the  Present  Day.  By  David  Hannay. 
Illustrated.  2 Vo/s.  Demy  8vo.  Js.  6d.  each.  Vol.  I. 

This  book  aims  at  giving  an  account  not  only  of  the  fighting  we  have  done  at  sea, 
but  of  the  growth  of  the  service,  of  the  part  the  Navy  has  played  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Empire,  and  of  its  inner  life. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY.  By  Lieut.-Colonel 
Cooper  King,  of  the  Staff  College,  Camberley.  Illustrated.  Demy 
8z >o.  Js.  6 d. 

This  volume  aims  at  describing  the  nature  of  the  different  armies  that  have  been 
formed  in  Great  Britain,  and  how  from  the  early  and  feudal  levies  the  present 
standing  army  came  to  be.  The  changes  in  tactics,  uniform,  and  armament  are 
briefly  touched  upon,  and  the  campaigns  in  which  the  army  has  shared  have 
been  so  far  followed  as  to  explain  the  part  played  by  British  regiments  in  them. 

General  Literature 

THE  OLD  ENGLISH  HOME.  By  S.  Baring-Gould. 
With  numerous  Plans  and  Illustrations.  Crown  8 vo.  7 s.  6 d. 

This  book,  like  Mr.  Baring-Gould’s  well-known  ‘Old  Country  Life,1  describes  the 
life  and  environment  of  an  old  English  family. 

OXFORD  AND  ITS  COLLEGES.  By  J.  Wells,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadham  College.  Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 
Fcap.  8 vo.  35.  Leather.  4s. 

This  is  a guide — chiefly  historical — to  the  Colleges  of  Oxford.  It  contains  numerous 
illustrations. 

VOCES  ACADEMICAL.  By  C.  Grant  Robertson,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  All  Souls’,  Oxford.  With  a Frontispiece , Fcap.  Svo. 
y.  6 d. 

This  is  a volume  of  light  satirical  dialogues  and  should  be  read  by  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  life  of  Oxford. 

A PRIMER  OF  WORDSWORTH.  By  Laurie  Magnus. 
Crozun  Svo.  2 s.  6d. 

This  volume  is  uniform  with  the  Primers  of  Tennyson  and  Burns,  and  contains  a 
concise  biography  of  the  poet,  a critical  appreciation  of  his  work  in  detail,  and  a 
bibliography. 

NEO-MALTHUSIANISM.  By  R.  USSHER,  M.A.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

This  book  deals  with  a very  delicate  but  most  important  matter,  namely,  the  volun- 
tary limitation  of  the  family,  and  how  such  action  affects  morality,  the  individual, 
and  the  nation. 

PRIMAEVAL  SCENES.  By  H.  N.  Hutchinson,  B.A.,  F.G.S., 
Author  of  ‘Extinct  Monsters,’  ‘Creatures  of  Other  Days,’  ‘Pre- 
historic Man  and  Beast,’  etc.  With  numerous  Illustrations  drawn 
by  John  IIassall  and  Fred.  V.  Burridge.  4 to.  6s. 

A set  of  twenty  drawings,  with  short  text  to  each,  to  illustrate  the  humorous  aspects 
of  pre-historic  times.  They  are  carefully  planned  by  the  author  so  as  to  be 
scientifically  and  archseologically  correct  and  at  the  same  time  amusing. 
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THE  WALLYPUG  IN  LONDON.  By  G.  E.  Farrow, 
Author  of  ‘ The  Wallypug  Qf  Why.  ’ With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  S vo.  3s.  (id. 

An  extravaganza  for  children,  written  with  great  charm  and  vivacity. 


RAILWAY  NATIONALIZATION.  By  Clement  Edwards. 
Crown  Svo.  2 s.  6 d.  [Social  Questions  Series. 


Sport 

SPORTING  AND  ATHLETIC  RECORDS.  By  H.  Morgan 
Browne.  Crown  Svo.  is.  pap<r ; is.  (id.  cloth. 

This  book  gives,  in  a clear  and  complete  form,  accurate  records  of  the  best  perform- 
ances in  all  important  branches  of  Sport.  It  is  an  attempt,  never  yet  made,  to 
present  all-important  sporting  records  in  a systematic  way. 

THE  GOLFING  PILGRIM.  By  Horace  G Hutchinson. 

Crown  Svo.  6s. 

This  book,  by  a famous  golfer,  contains  the  following  sketches  lightly  and  humorously 
written  : — The  Prologue — The  Pilgrim  at  the  Shrine — Mecca  out  of  Season — The 
Pilgrim  at  Home — The  Pilgrim  Abroad — The  Life  of  the  Links — A Tragedy  by 
the  Way — Scraps  from  the  Scrip — The  Golfer  in  Art — Early  Pilgrims  in  the  West 
— An  Interesting  Relic. 


Educational 

EVAGRIUS.  Edited  by  Professor  Leon  Parmentier  of 
Liege  and  M.  Bidez  of  Gand.  Demy  Svo.  Js.  6 d. 

[Byzantine  Texts. 

THE  ODES  AND  EPODES  OF  HORACE.  Translated  by 
A.  D.  Godley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
Crown  Svo.  buckram.  2 s. 

ORNAMENTAL  DESIGN  FOR  WOVEN  FABRICS.  By 
C.  Stephenson,  of  The  Technical  College,  Bradford,  and 
F.  Suddards,  of  The  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds.  With  65  full-page 
plates,  and  numerous  designs  and  diagrams  in  the  text.  Demy  Svo. 
Js.  6 d. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  supply,  in  a systematic  and  practical  form,  information  on 
the  subject  of  Decorative  Design  as  applied  to  Woven  Fabrics,  and  is  primarily 
intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  students  in  Textile  and  Art  Schools,  or  of 
designers  actively  engaged  in  the  weaving  industry.  Its  wealth  of  illustration  is 
a marked  feature  of  the  book. 

ESSENTIALS  OF  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION.  By 
E.  E.  Whitfield,  M.A.  Crown  Svo.  ir.  6d. 

A guide  to  Commercial  Education  and  Examinations. 
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PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.  By  E.  C. 
Marchant,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge;  and  A.  M. 
Cook,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford:  Assistant 
Masters  at  St.  Paul’s  School.  Crown  8 vo.  3j.  6 d. 

This  book  contains  Two  Hundred  Latin  and  Two  Hundred  Greek  Passages,  and 
has  been  very  carefully  compiled  to  meet  the  wants  of  V.  and  VI.  Form  Boys  at 
Public  Schools.  It  is  also  well  adapted  for  the  use  of  Honour  men  at  the 
Universities. 

EXERCISES  ON  LATIN  ACCIDENCE.  By  S.  E.  Win- 
bolt,  Assistant  Master  at  Christ’s  Ilospital.  Crown  8 vo.  is.  6d. 

An  elementary  book  adapted  for  Lower  Forms  to  accompany  the  shorter  Latin  primer 

NOTES  ON  GREEK  AND  LATIN  SYNTAX.  By  G. 
Buckland  Green,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  the  Edinburgh 
Academy,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxon.  Cr.  8 vo.  2 s.  6d. 

Notes  and  explanations  on  the  chief  difficulties  of  Greek  and  Latin  Syntax,  with 
numerous  passages  for  exercise. 

A DIGEST  OF  DEDUCTIVE  LOGIC.  By  Johnson 
Barker,  B.A.  Crown  Svo.  2 s.  6d. 

A short  introduction  to  logic  for  students  preparing  for  examinations. 

TEST  CARDS  IN  EUCLID  AND  ALGEBRA.  By  D.  S. 
Calderwood,  Headmaster  of  the  Normal  School,  Edinburgh.  In 
a Packet  of  40,  with  Answers,  if. 

A set  of  cards  for  advanced  pupils  in  elementary  schools. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A DRESS.  By  J.  A.  E.  WOOD.  Illustrated. 
Croton  Svo.  is.  6 d. 

A text-book  for  students  preparing  for  the  City  and  Guilds  examination,  based  on 
the  syllabus.  The  diagrams  are  numerous. 


Fiction 

LOCHINVAR.  By  S.  R.  Crockett,  Author  of  ‘The  Raiders,’ 
etc.  Illustrated.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

A romance  of  love  and  war,  the  plot  of  which  is  laid  partly  in  Holland  and  partly  in 
Scotland.  The  hero,  a young  cavalier,  after  serving  with  the  regiment  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  takes  service  under  Dundee  and  fights  at  Killiecrankie. 

THE  MUTABLE  MANY.  By  Robert  Barr,  Author  of  ‘ In 
the  Midst  of  Alarms,’  ‘ A Woman  Intervenes,’  etc.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  LADY’S  WALK.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

A new  book  by  this  lamented  author,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  her  * Beleagured  City.' 
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TRAITS  AND  CONFIDENCES.  By  The  Hon.  Emily  Law- 
less, Author  of  ‘ Hurrish,’  ‘ Maelcho,’  etc.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

BLADYS.  By  S.  Baring  Gould,  Author  of  ‘The  Broom 
Squire,’  etc.  Illustrated  by  F.  II.  Townsend.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

A Romance  of  the  last  century. 

THE  POMP  OF  THE  LAVILLETTES.  By  Gilbert  Parker, 
Author  of  ‘ The  Seats  of  theMighty,’  etc.  Crown  8 vo.  3-f.  6J. 

A DAUGHTER  OF  STRIFE.  By  Jane  Helen  Findlater, 
Author  of  ‘ The  Green  Graves  of  Balgowrie.’  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

A story  of  1710. 

OVER  THE  HILLS.  By  Mary  Findlater.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

A novel  by  a sister  of  J.  H.  Findlater,  the  author  of  1 The  Green  Graves  of  Balgowrie.' 

A CREEL  OF  IRISH  TALES.  By  Jane  Barlow,  Author 
of  ‘ Irish  Idylls. 1 Crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  CLASH  OF  ARMS.  By  J.  Bloundelle  Burton, 
Author  of  * In  the  Day  of  Adversity.’  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

A PASSIONATE  PILGRIM.  By  Percy  White,  Author  of 
* Mr.  Bailey-Martin.  ’ Crown  Svo.  6s. 

SECRETARY  TO  BAYNE,  M.P.  By  W.  Pett  Ridge. 

Crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  BUILDERS.  By  J.  S.  Fletcher,  Author  of  ‘When 
Charles  I.  was  King.’  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

JOSIAH’S  WIFE.  By  Norma  Lorimer.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

BY  STROKE  OF  SWORD.  By  Andrew  Balfour.  Illus- 
trated by  W.  Cubitt  Cooke.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

A romance  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth 

THE  SINGER  OF  MARLY.  By  Ida  Hooper.  Illustrated 
by  W.  Cubitt  Cooke.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

A romance  of  adventure. 

KIRKHAM’S  FIND.  By  Mary  Gaunt,  Author  of  ‘The 
Moving  Finger.  ’ Crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  FALL  OF  THE  SPARROW.  By  M.  C.  BALFOUR. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 

SCOTTISH  BORDER  LIFE.  By  James  C.  Dibdin.  Crown 

Svo.  31.  6 d. 
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Poetry 

RUDYARD  KIPLING’S  NEW  POEMS 

Rudyard  Kipling.  THE  SEVEN  SEAS.  By  Rudyard 
Kipling.  Third.  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Buckram,  gilt  top.  6s. 

‘The  new  poems  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  have  all  the  spirit  and  swing  of  their  pre- 
decessors. Patriotism  is  the  solid  concrete  foundation  on  whiph  Mr.  Kipling  has 
built  the  whole  of  his  work.’ — Times. 

‘ Full  of  passionate  patriotism  and  the  Imperial  spirit.’ — Yorkshire  Post. 

‘ The  Empire  has  found  a singer  ; it  is  no  depreciation  of  the  songs  to  say  that  states- 
men may  have,  one  way  or  other,  to  take  account  of  them.’ — Manchester 
Guardian. 

‘ Animated  through  and  through  with  indubitable  genius.’ — Daily  Telegraph. 

‘Packed  with  inspiration,  with  humour,  with  pathos.’ — Daily  Chronicle. 

‘ All  the  pride  of  empire,  all  the  intoxication  of  power,  all  the  ardour,  the  energy, 
the  masterful  strength  and  the  wonderful  endurance  and  death-scorning  pluck 
which  are  the  very  bone  and  fibre  and  marrow  of  the  British  character  are  here.’ 
— Daily  Mail. 

Rudyard  Kipling.  BARRACK-ROOM  BALLADS ; And 
Other  Verses.  By  Rudyard  Kipling.  Eleventh  Edition.  Crown 
8 vo.  6s. 

‘Mr.  Kipling’s  verse  is  strong,  vivid,  full  of  character.  . . . Unmistakable  genius 
rings  in  every  line.’ — Times. 

The  ballads  teem  with  imagination,  they  palpitate  with  emotion.  We  read  them 
with  laughter  and  tears  ; the  metres  throb  in  our  pulses,  the  cunningly  ordered 
words  tingle  with  life  ; and  if  this  be  not  poetry,  what  is?’ — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

‘Q.”  POEMS  AND  BALLADS.  By  “Q.,”  Author  of  ‘ Green 

Bays,’  etc.  Crown  8 vo.  Buckram.  3 s.  6d. 

‘ This  work  has  just  the  faint,  ineffable  touch  and  glow  that  make  poetry  ' Q. ' has 
the  true  romantic  spirit.  ’ — Speaker. 

“Q.”  GREEN  BAYS:  Verses  and  Parodies.  By  “ Q.,”  Author 

of  ‘ Dead  Man’s  Rock,’  etc.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  3-t.  6 d. 

‘The  verses  display  a rare  and  versatile  gift  of  parody,  great  command  of  metre,  and 
a very  pretty  turn  of  humour.’ — Times. 

E.  Mackay.  A SONG  OF  THE  SEA.  By  Eric  Mackay, 
Author  of  ‘The  Love  Letters  of  a Violinist.’  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  8 vo.  Sr. 

* Everywhere  Mr.  Mackay  displays  himself  the  master  of  a style  marked  by  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  best  rhetoric.  He  has  a keen  sense  of  rhythm  and  of  general 
balance  ; his  verse  is  excellently  sonorous.’ — Globe. 
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Ibsen.  BRAND.  A Drama  by  Henrik  Ibsen.  Translated  by 
William  Wilson.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  3 s.  6d. 

‘The  greatest  world-poem  of  the  nineteenth  century  next  to  “Faust."  It  is  in 
the  same  set  with  “Agamemnon,”  with  “Lear,”  with  the  literature  that  we  now 
instinctively  regard  as  high  and  holy.’ — Daily  Chronicle. 

“A.  G.”  VERSES  TO  ORDER.  By  “A.  G.”  Cr.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

net. 

A small  volume  of  verse  by  a writer  whose  initials  are  well  known  to  Oxford  men. 

‘ A capital  specimen  of  light  academic  poetry.  These  verses  are  very  bright  and 
engaging,  easy  and  sufficiently  witty.’ — St.  James's  Gazette. 

Belles  Lettres,  Anthologies,  etc. 

R.  L.  Stevenson.  VAILIMA  LETTERS.  By  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  With  an  Etched  Portrait  by  William  Strang,  and 
other  Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  Buckram.  Js.  6d. 

* Few  publications  have  in  our  time  been  more  eagerly  awaited  than  these  “ Vailima 
Letters,”  giving  the  first  fruits  of  the  correspondence  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
But,  high  as  the  tide  of  expectation  has  run,  no  reader  can  possibly  be  disappointed 
in  the  result.’ — St,  James's  Gazette. 

Henley  and  Whibley.  A BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  PROSE. 
Collected  by  W.  E.  Henley  and  Charles  Whibley.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

‘A  unique  volume  of  extracts— an  art  gallery  of  early  prose.’ — Birmingham  Post. 
‘An  admirable  companion  to  Mr.  Henley’s  “Lyra  Heroica.”’ — Saturday  Review. 

‘ Quite  delightful.  A greater  treat  for  those  not  well  acquainted  with  pre-Restoration 
prose  could  not  be  imagined.’ — Athenceum. 

H.  C.  Beeching.  LYRA  SACRA  : An  Anthology  of  Sacred  Verse. 
Edited  by  H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A.  Crown  Svo.  Buckram.  6s. 

‘ A charming  selection,  which  maintains  a lofty  standard  of  excellence.’ — Times. 

"Q.”  THE  GOLDEN  POMP  : A Procession  of  English  Lyrics 
from  Surrey  to  Shirley,  arranged  by  A.  T.  Quillek  Couch.  Crown 
Svo.  Buckram.  6s. 

‘ A delightful  volume  : a really  golden  ' 1 Pomp.”  ’ — Spectator. 

W.  B.  Yeats.  AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF  IRISH  VERSE. 
Edited  by  W.  B.  Yeats.  Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

‘ An  attractive  and  catholic  selection.’ — Times. 

G.  W.  Steevens.  MONOLOGUES  OF  THE  DEAD.  By 

G.  W.  Steevens.  Foolscap  Svo.  3*.  6d. 

A series  of  Soliloquies  in  which  famous  men  of  antiquity — Julius  Cresar,  Nero. 
Alcibiades,  etc.,  attempt  to  express  themselves  in  the  modes  of  thought  ana 
language  of  to-day. 

The  effect  is  sometimes  splendid,  sometimes  bizarre,  but  always  amazingly  clever. 
— Fall  Mall  Gazette. 
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Victor  Hugo.  THE  LETTERS  OF  VICTOR  HUGO. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  F.  Clarke,  M.  A.  In  Two  Volumes . 
Demy  8 vo.  iOr.  6d.  each . Vol.  /.  1815-35. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  collection  of 
letters  ever  published  in  France.  The  correspondence  dates  from  Victor  Hugo’s 
boyhood  to  his  death,  and  none  of  the  letters  have  been  published  before.  The 
arrangement  is  chiefly  chronological,  but  where  there  is  an  interesting  set  of 
letters  to  one  person  these  are  arranged  together.  The  first  volume  contains, 
among  others,  (1)  Letters  to  his  father ; (2)  to  his  young  wife  ; (2)  to  his  confessor, 
Lamennais ; a very  important  set  of  about  fifty  letters  to  Sainte-Beauve ; (5) 
letters  about  his  early  books  and  plays. 

4 A charming  and  vivid  picture  of  a man  whose  egotism  never  marred  his  natural 
kindness,  and  whose  vanity  did  not  impair  his  greatness.’ — Standard. 

C.  H.  Pearson.  ESSAYS  AND  CRITICAL  REVIEWS.  By 
C.  H.  Pearson,  M.A.,  Author  of  ‘National  Life  and  Character.’ 
Edited,  with  a Biographical  Sketch,  by  H.  A.  Strong,  M.A., 
LL.D.  With  a Portrait.  Demy  8 vo.  ior.  6d. 

‘ Remarkable  for  careful  handling,  breadth  of  view,  and  knowledge.' — Scotsman. 

‘ Charming  essays.  ’ — Spectator. 

W.  M.  Dixon.  A PRIMER  OF  TENNYSON.  By  W.  M. 
Dixon,  M.A.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  Mason  College. 
Crown  8 vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

‘ Much  sound  and  well-expressed  criticism  and  acute  literary  judgments.  The  biblio 
graphy  is  a boon.’ — Speaker. 

W.  A.  Craigie.  A PRIMER  OF  BURNS.  By  W.  A.  Craigie. 
Crown  8 vo.  2s.  6 d. 

This  book  is  planned  on  a method  similar  to  the  ‘ Primer  of  Tennyson.'  It  has  also 
a glossary. 

‘A  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  poet.’ — Times. 

' An  excellent  short  account.' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

‘An  admirable  introduction.’ — Glolc. 

Sterne.  THE  LIFE  AND  OPINIONS  OF  TRISTRAM 
SHANDY.  By  Lawrence  Sterne.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Charles  Whibley,  and  a Portrait.  2 vols.  Js. 

‘Very  dainty  volumes  are  these;  the  paper,  type,  and  light-green  binding  are  all 
very  agreeable  to  the  eye.  Simplex  munditiis  is  the  phrase  that  might  be  applied 
to  them.' — Globe. 

Congreve.  THE  COMEDIES  OF  WILLIAM  CONGREVE. 
With  an  Introduction  by  G.  S.  Street,  and  a Portrait.  2 vols.  Js. 

‘ The  volumes  are  strongly  bound  in  green  buckram,  are  of  a convenient  size,  and 
pleasant  to  look  upon,  so  that  whether  on  the  shelf,  or  on  the  table,  or  in  the  hand 
the  possessor  is  thoroughly  content  with  them.'— Guardian. 

Morier.  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  HAJJI  BABA  OF 
ISPAHAN.  By  James  Morier.  With  an  Introduction  by  E.  G. 
Browne,  M.A.,  and  a Portrait.  2 vols.  7s. 

Walton.  THE  LIVES  OF  DONNE,  WOTTON,  HOOKER, 
HERBERT,  and  SANDERSON.  By  Izaak  Walton.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Vernon  Blackburn,  and  a Portrait.  3*.  (id. 
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Johnson.  THE  LIVES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  POETS.  By 
Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.  With  an  Introduction  by  J.  II.  Millar, 
and  a Portrait.  3 vo/s.  10 s.  6d. 

Burns.  THE  POEMS  OF  ROBERT  BURNS.  Edited  by 
Andrew  Lang  and  W.  A.  Craigie.  With  Portrait.  Demy  8 vo, 
gilt  top.  6s. 

This  edition  contains  a carefully  collated  Text,  numerous  Notes,  critical  and  textual, 
a critical  and  biographical  Introduction,  and  a Glossary. 

‘Among  the  editions  in  one  volume,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang’s  will  take  the  place  of 
authority.’ — Times. 

F.  Langbridge.  BALLADS  OF  THE  BRAVE : Poems  of 
Chivalry,  Enterprise,  Courage,  and  Constancy.  Edited,  with  Notes, 
by  Rev.  F.  Langbridge.  Crown  8 vo.  Buckram,  y.  6d.  School 
Edition.  2s.  6d. 

‘A  very  happy  conception  happily  carried  out.  These  “Ballads  of  the  Brave”  are 
intended  to  suit  the  real  tastes  of  boys,  and  will  suit  the  taste  of  the  great  majority.’ 
— . Spectator . ‘ The  book  is  full  of  splendid  things.’ — World . 


Illustrated  Books 

Jane  Barlow.  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  FROGS  AND  MICE, 
translated  by  Jane  Barlow,  Author  of  ‘ Irish  Idylls,’  and  pictured 
by  F.  D.  Bedford.  Small  4 A?.  6s.  net. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  A BOOK  OF  FAIRY  TALES  retold  by  S. 
Baring  Gould.  With  numerous  illustrations  and  initial  letters  by 
Arthur  J.  Gaskin.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Buckram.  6s. 

‘Mr.  Baring  Gould  is  deserving  of  gratitude,  in  re-writing  in  honest,  simple  style  the 
old  stories  that  delighted  the  childhood  of  “ our  fathers  and  grandfathers.”  As  to 
the  form  of  the  book,  and  the  printing,  which  is  by  Messrs.  Constable,  it  were 
difficult  to  commend  overmuch.  — Saturday  Review. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  OLD  ENGLISH  FAIRY  TALES.  Col- 
lected and  edited  by  S.  Baring  Gould.  With  Numerous  Illustra- 
tions by  F.  D.  Bedford.  Seco?id  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  Buckram,  6s. 

‘ A charming  volume,  which  children  will  be  sure  to  appreciate.  The  stories  have 
been  selected  with  great  ingenuity  from  various  old  ballads  and  folk-tales,  and, 
having  been  somewhat  altered  and  readjusted,  now  stand  forth,  clothed  in  Mr. 
Baring  Gould’s  delightful  English,  to  enchant  youthful  readers.’ — Guardian. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  A BOOK  OF  NURSERY  SONGS  AND 
RHYMES.  Edited  by  S.  Baring  Gould,  and  Illustrated  by  the 
Birmingham  Art  School.  Buckram , gilt  top.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

‘ The  volume  is  very  complete  in  its  way,  as  it  contains  nursery  songs  to  the  number 
of  77,  game-rhymes,  and  jingles.  To  the  student  we  commend  the  sensible  intro- 
duction, and  the  explanatory  notes.  The  volume  is  superbly  printed  on  soft, 
thick  paper,  which  it  is  a pleasure  to  touch  ; and  the  borders  and  pictures  are 
among  the  very  best  specimens  we  have  seen  of  the  Gaskin  school.’— Birming- 
ham Gazette. 
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H.  C.  Beeching.  A BOOK  OF  CHRISTMAS  VERSE.  Edited 
by  H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A.,  and  Illustrated  by  Walter  Crane. 
Crown  8 vo,  gilt  top . 5 s. 

A collection  of  the  best  verse  inspired  by  the  birth  of  Christ  from  the  Middle  Ages 
to  the  present  day,  A distinction  of  the  book  is  the  large  number  of  poems  it 
contains  by  modern  authors,  a few  of  which  are  here  printed  for  the  first  time. 

‘An  anthology  which,  from  its  unity  of  aim  and  high  poetic  excellence,  has  a better 
right  to  exist  than  most  of  its  fellows.' — Guardian . 


History 

Gibhon.  THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN 
EMPIRE.  By  Edward  Gibbon.  A New  Edition,  Edited  with 
Notes,  Appendices,  and  Maps,  by  J.  B.  Bury,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  In  Seven  Volumes.  Demy  8 vo.  Gilt  top. 
8s.  6d.  each.  Also  crown  8 vo.  6s.  each.  Vols.  I. , II.,  and  III. 

‘The  time  has  certainly  arrived  for  a new  edition  of  Gibbon’s  great  work.  . . . Pro- 
fessor Bury  is  the  right  man  to  undertake  this  task.  His  learning  is  amazing, 
both  in  extent  and  accuracy.  The  book  is  issued  in  a handy  form,  and  at  a 
moderate  price,  and  it  is  admirably  printed.’ — Times. 

‘ The  edition  is  edited  as  a classic  should  be  edited,  removing  nothing,  yet  indicating 
the  value  of  the  text,  and  bringing  it  up  to  date.  It  promises  to  be  of  the  utmost 
value,  and  will  be  a welcome  addition  to  many  libraries.’ — Scotsman. 

‘This  edition,  so  far  as  one  may  judge  from  the  first  instalment,  is  a marvel  of 
erudition  and  critical  skill,  and  it  is  the  very  minimum  of  praise  to  predict  that  the 
seven  volumes  of  it  will  supersede  Dean  Milman’s  as  the  standard  edition  of  our 
great  historical  classic.’ — Glasgow  Herald. 

‘ The  beau-ideal  Gibbon  has  arrived  at  last.’ — Sketch. 

‘At  last  there  is  an  adequate  modern  edition  of  Gibbon.  . . . The  best  edition  the 
nineteenth  century  could  produce.’ — Manchester  Guardian. 

Flinders  Petrie.  A HISTORY  OF  EGYPT, fromthe  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Present  Day.  Edited  by  \V.  M.  Flinders 
Petrie,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  at  University 
College.  Fully  Illustrated.  In  Six  Volumes.  Crown  8 vo.  6s.  each. 

Vol.  I.  Prehistoric  Times  to  XVI.  Dynasty.  W.  M.  F. 

Petrie.  Third  Edition. 

Vol.  II.  The  XVIIth  and  XYIIIth  Dynasties.  W.  M.  F. 

Petrie.  Second  Edition. 

1 A history  written  in  the  spirit  of  scientific  precision  so  worthily  represented  by  Dr. 
Petrie  and  his  school  cannot  but  promote  sound  and  accurate  study,  and 
supply  a vacant  place  in  the  English  literature  of  Egyptology.’ — Times. 

Flinders  Petrie.  EGYPTIAN  TALES.  Edited  by  W.  M. 
Flinders  Petrie.  Illustrated  by  Tristram  Ellis.  In  Two 
Volumes.  Crown  8 vo.  3-r.  6 d.  each. 

‘A  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  comparative  folk-lore.  The  drawings  are 
really  illustrations  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word.’ — Globe. 

1 It  has  a scientific  value  to  the  student  of  history  and  archaeology.’ — Scotsman. 

‘Invaluable  as  a picture  of  life  in  Palestine  and  Egypt.’ — Daily  News. 
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Flinders  Petrie.  EGYPTIAN  DECORATIVE  ART.  By 
W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  D.C.L.  With  120  Illustrations.  Crown 
8 vo.  3.?.  6 d. 

‘ Professor  Flinders  Petrie  is  not  only  a profound  Egyptologist,  but  an  accomplished 
student  of  comparative  archaeology.  In  these  lectures,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  he  displays  both  qualifications  with  rare  skill  in  elucidating  the 
development  of  decorative  art  in  Egypt,  and  in  tracing  its  influence  on  the 
art  of  other  countries.’ — Times. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  C^SARS. 

The  Emperors  of  the  Julian  and  Claudian  Lines.  With  numerous 
Illustrations  from  Busts,  Gems,  Cameos,  etc.  By  S.  Baring  Gould, 
Author  of  ‘ Mehalah,’ etc.  Fourth  Edition.  Royal  8vo.  15 s. 

4 A most  splendid  and  fascinating  book  on  a subject  of  undying  interest.  The  great 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  use  the  author  has  made  of  the  existing  portraits  of  the 
Caesars,  and  the  admirable  critical  subtlety  he  has  exhibited  in  dealing  with  this 
line  of  research.  It  is  brilliantly  written,  and  the  illustrations  are  supplied  on  a 
scale  of  profuse  magnificence.’ — Daily  Chronicle. 

4 The  volumes  will  in  no  sense  disappoint  the  general  reader.  Indeed,  in  their  way, 
there  is  nothing  in  any  sense  so  good  in  English.  . . . Mr.  Baring  Gould  has 
presented  his  narrative  in  such  a way  as  not  to  make  one  dull  page.’ — Athcnceum. 

H.  de  B.  Gibbins.  INDUSTRY  IN  ENGLAND  : HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES.  By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  M.A.,  D.Litt.  With 
5 Maps.  Second  Edition . Demy  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

This  book  is  written  with  the  view  of  affording  a clear  view  of  the  main  facts  of 
English  Social  and  Industrial  History  placed  in  due  perspective.  Beginning 
with  prehistoric  times,  it  passes  in  review  the  growth  and  advance  of  industry 
up  to  the  nineteenth  century,  showing  its  gradual  development  and  progress. 
The  book  is  illustrated  by  Maps,  Diagrams,  and  Tables. 

A.  Clark.  THE  COLLEGES  OF  OXFORD  : Their  History 
and  their  Traditions.  By  Members  of  the  University.  Edited  by  A. 
Clark,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Lincoln  College.  8 vo.  12 s.  6d. 

‘ A work  which  will  certainly  be  appealed  to  for  many  years  as  the  standard  book  on 
the  Colleges  of  Oxford.’ — Athcnanm. 

Perrens.  THE  HISTORY  OF  FLORENCE  FROM  1434 
TO  1492.  By  F.  T.  Perrens.  Translated  by  Hannah  Lynch. 
8 vo.  12  s.  6 d. 

A history  of  Florence  under  the  domination  of  Cosimo,  Piero,  and  Lorenzo  de 
Medicis. 

‘ This  is  a standard  book  by  an  honest  and  intelligent  historian,  who  has  deserved 
well  of  all  who  are  interested  in  Italian  history.’ — Manchester  Guardian. 

J.  Wells.  A SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  By  J.  Wells, 
M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadham  Coll.,  Oxford.  With  4 Maps. 
Crown  8 vo.  y.  6d. 

This  book  is  intended  for  the  Middle  and  Upper  Forms  of  Public  Schools  and  for 
Pass  Students  at  the  Universities.  It  contains  copious  Tables,  etc. 

‘ An  original  work  written  on  an  original  plan,  and  with  uncommon  freshness  and 
vigour.  ’ — Speaker, 
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E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh.  THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  WATERLOO. 
By  E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh,  B.A.  With  Plans.  Crown  8 vo.  5*. 

‘A  brilliant  essay — simple,  sound,  and  thorough.’ — Daily  Chronicle. 

‘ A study,  the  most  concise,  the  most  lucid,  the  most  critical  that  has  been  produced. 
— Birmingham  Mercury, 

H.  B.  George.  BATTLES  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  By  H.  B. 
George,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  With  numerous 
Plans.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

‘Mr.  George  has  undertaken  a very  useful  task — that  of  making  military  affairs  in- 
telligible and  instructive  to  non-military  readers — and  has  executed  it  with  laud- 
able intelligence  and  industry,  and  with  a large  measure  of  success.’ — Times. 

0.  Browning.  A SHORT  HISTORY  OF  MEDIAEVAL  ITALY, 
a.d.  1250-1530.  By  Oscar  Browning,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition.  In  Two  Volumes.  Crown 
8 vo.  5r.  each. 


1 A vivid  picture  of  mediatval  Italy.’ — Standard. 

‘Mr.  Browning  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  production  of  a work  of  immense 
labour  and  learning.’ — Westminster  Gazette. 


O’Grady.  THE  STORY  OF  IRELAND.  By  Standish 
O’Grady,  Author  of  ‘ Finn  and  his  Companions.’  Cr.  8 vo.  2s.  6 d. 


‘Most  delightful,  most  stimulating.  Its  racy  humour,  its  original  imaginings, 
v make  it  one  of  the  freshest,  breeziest  volumes.’ — Methodist  Times. 


S.  Earing  Gould.  THE  LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON  BONA- 
PARTE.  By  S.  Baring  Gould.  With  over  450  Illustrations  in 
the  Text  and  12  Photogravure  Plates.  Large  quarto . Gilt  to/>.  365. 

'The  best  biography  of  Napoleon  in  our  tongue,  nor  have  the  French  as  good  a 
biographer  of  their  hero.  A book  very  nearly  as  good  as  Southey's  4 ‘ Life  of 
Nelson.”  * — Manchester  Guardian. 

‘The  main  feature  of  this  gorgeous  volume  is  its  great  wealth  of  beautiful  photo- 
gravures and  finely-executed  wood  engravings,  constituting  a complete  pictorial 
chronicle  of  Napoleon  I.’s  personal  history  from  the  days  of  his  early  childhood 
at  Ajaccio  to  the  date  of  his  second  interment  under  the  dome  of  the  Invalides  in 
Paris.’ — Daily  Telegraph. 

1 The  most  elaborate  account  of  Napoleon  ever  produced  by  an  English  writer.’ — 
Daily  Chronicle. 

4 A brilliant  and  attractive  volume.  Never  before  have  so  many  pictures  relating 
to  Napoleon  been  brought  within  the  limits  of  an  English  book.’ — Globe. 

4 Particular  notice  is  due  to  the  vast  collection  of  contemporary  illustrations.' — 
Guardian. 

4 Nearly  all  the  illustrations  are  real  contributions  to  history l —Westminster  Gazette. 

‘The  illustrations  are  of  supreme  interest.’ — Standard. 


Vol.  I.  1250-1409. — Guelphs  and  Ghibellines. 
Vol.  II.  1409-1530. — The  Age  of  the  Condottieri. 
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Morris  Fuller.  THE  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  JOHN 
DAVENANT,  D.D.  (1571-1641),  President  of  Queen’s  College, 
Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity,  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  By 
Morris  Fuller,  B.D.  Crown  8 vo.  7 s.  6d. 

* A valuable  contribution  to  ecclesiastical  history.’ — Birmingham  Gazette. 

J.  M.  Rigg.  ST.  ANSELM  OF  CANTERBURY  : A Chapter 
in  the  History  of  Religion.  ByJ.  M.  Rigg.  DemyZvo.  7s96d. 

‘Mr.  Rigg  has  told  the  story  of  the  great  Primate’s  life  with  scholarly  ability,  and 
has  thereby  contributed  an  interesting  chapter  to  the  history  of  the  Norman  period.' 
— Daily  Chronicle. 

F.  W.  Joyce.  THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  FREDERICK  GORE 
OUSELEY.  By  F.  W.  Joyce,  M.A.  With  Portraits  and  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo.  7s-  6d. 

‘ This  book  has  been  undertaken  in  quite  the  right  spirit,  and  written  with  sympathy 
insight,  and  considerable  literary  skill.’ — Times. 

W.  G.  Collingwood.  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  RUSKIN.  By 
W.  G.  Collingwood,  M.A.,  Editor  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  Poems.  With 
numerous  Portraits,  and  13  Drawings  by  Mr.  Ruskin.  Second 
Edition.  2 vols.  8 vo.  32 s. 

‘ No  more  magnificent  volumes  have  been  published  for  a long  time.’ — Times. 

‘ It  is  long  since  we  had  a biography  with  such  delights  of  substance  and  of  form. 
Such  a book  is  a pleasure  for  the  day,  and  a joy  for  ever.’ — Daily  Chronicle. 

C.  Waldstein.  JOHN  RUSKIN  : a Study.  By  Charles 
Waldstein,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  With  a 
Photogravur  Portrait  after  Professor  Herkomer.  Post  8 vo.  5^. 

‘A  thoughtful,  impartial,  well-written  criticism  of  Ruskin’s  teaching,  intended  to 
separate  what  the  author  regards  as  valuable  and  permanent  from  what  is  transient 
and  erroneous  in  the  great  master’s  writing.’ — Daily  Chronicle. 

W.  H.  Hutton.  THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  THOMAS  MORE.  By 
W.  H.  Hutton,  M.A.,  Author  of  ‘ William  Laud.’  With  Portraits. 
Crown  8 vo.  51. 

‘ The  book  lays  good  claim  to  high  rank  among  our  biographies.  It  is  excellently, 
even  lovingly,  written. ’ — Scotsman.  ‘ An  excellent  monograph.’ — Times. 

Clark  Russell.  THE  LIFE  OF  ADMIRAL  LORD  COL- 
LINGWOOD. By  W.  Clark  Russell,  Author  of  ‘ The  Wreck 
of  the  Grosvenor.’  With  Illustrations  by  F.  Brangwyn.  Third 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

1 A book  which  we  should  like  to  see  in  the  hands  of  every  boy  in  the  country.’ — 
St.  James's  Gazette.  ‘ A really  good  book.’ — Saturday  Review. 
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Southey.  ENGLISH  SEAMEN  (Howard,  Clifford,  Hawkins, 
Drake,  Cavendish).  By  Robert  Southey.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  David  Hannay.  Second Editio?i.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 
‘Admirable  and  well-told  stories  of  our  naval  history.’ — Army  and  Navy  Gazette. 

‘ A brave,  inspiriting  book.’ — Black  and  White. 


Travel,  Adventure  and  Topography 

R.  S.  S.  Baden-Powell.  THE  DOWNFALL  OF  PREMPEH. 

A Diary  of  Life  with  the  Native  Levy  in  Ashanti,  1895.  By  Colonel 
Baden-Powell.  With  21  Illustrations  and  a Map.  Demy  8vo. 
1 or.  6 d. 

‘ A compact,  faithful,  most  readable  record  of  the  campaign.’ — Daily  News. 

‘ A bluff  and  vigorous  narrative.’ — Glasgmv  Herald. 

R.  S.  S.  Baden-Powell.  THE  MATEBELE  CAMPAIGN  1896. 
By  Colonel  R.  S.  S.  Baden-Powell.  With  nearly  100  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  1 5 s. 

‘Written  in  an  unaffectedly  light  and  humorous  style.’ — The  World. 

‘A  very  racy  and  eminently  readable  book.’ — St.  James's  Gazette. 

‘ As  a straightforward  account  of  a great  deal  of  plucky  work  unpretentiously  done, 
this  book  is  well  worth  reading.  The  simplicity  of  the  narrative  is  all  in  its 
favour,  and  accords  in  a peculiarly  English  fashion  with  the  nature  of  the  subject.’ 
Times. 

Captain  Hinde.  THE  FALL  OF  THE  CONGO  ARABS. 
By  Sidney  L.  IIinde.  With  Portraits  and  Plans.  Demy  8vo. 
12  s.  6d. 

‘ The  book  is  full  of  good  things,  and  of  sustained  interest.' — St.  James’s  Gazette. 

A graphic  sketch  of  one  of  the  most  exciting  and  important  episodes  in  the  struggle 
for  supremacy  in  Central  Africa  between  the  Arabs  and  their  Europeon  rivals. 
Apart  from  the  story  of  the  campaign,  Captain  Hinde’s  book  is  mainly  remark- 
able for  the  fulness  with  which  he  discusses  the  question  of  cannibalism.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  only  connected  narrative — in  English,  at  any  rate — which  has  been 
published  of  this  particular  episode  in  African  history.’ — Times. 

‘Captain  Hinde's  book  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  contributions  yet 
made  to  the  literature  of  modern  Africa.  '—Daily  News. 

W.  Crooke.  THE  NORTH-WEST  PROVINCES  OF  INDIA  : 
Their  Ethnology  and  Administration.  By  W.  Crooke. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Demy  8 vo.  10 s.  6 d. 

‘ A carefully  and  well-written  account  of  one  of  the  most  important  provinces  of  the 
Empire.  In  seven  chapters  Mr.  Crooke  deals  successively  with  the  land  in  its 
physical  aspect,  the  province  under  Hindoo  and  Mussulman  rule,  the  province 
under  British  rule,  the  ethnology  and  sociology  of  the  province,  the  religious  and 
social  life  of  the  people,  the  land  and  its  settlement,  and  the  native  peasant  in  his 
relation  to  the  land.  The  illustrations  are  good  and  well  selected,  and  the  map  is 
excellent.  ’ — Manchester  Guardian. 
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W.  B.  Worsfold.  SOUTH  AFRICA  : Its  History  and  its  Future. 
By  W.  Basil  Worseold,  M.A.  With  a Map.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

‘An  intensely  interesting  book.’ — Daily  Chronicle. 

‘ A monumental  work  compressed  into  a very  moderate  compass.’ — World. 


General  Literature 

S.  Baring  Gould.  OLD  COUNTRY  LIFE.  By  S.  Baring 

Gould,  Author  of  ‘Mehalah,’  etc.  With  Sixty-seven  Illustrations 
by  W.  Parkinson,  F.  D.  Bedford,  and  F.  Masey.  Large 
Crown  Svo.  ios.  6d.  Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition.  6s. 

‘ “ Old  Country  Life,”  as  healthy  wholesome  reading,  full  of  breezy  life  and  move- 
ment, full  of  quaint  stories  vigorously  told,  will  not  be  excelled  by  any  book  to  be 
published  throughout  the  year.  Sound,  heart}’,  and  English  to  the  core.’ — World. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  HISTORIC  ODDITIES  AND  STRANGE 
EVENTS.  By  S.  Baring  Gould.  Third  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

1 A collection  of  exciting  and  entertaining  chapters.  The  whole  volume  is  delightful 
reading.  ’ — T imes. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  FREAKS  OF  FANATICISM.  By  S.  Baring 

Gould.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8z to.  6s. 

‘ Mr.  Baring  Gould  has  a keen  eye  for  colour  and  effect,  and  the  subjects  he  has 
chosen  give  ample  scope  to  his  descriptive  and  analytic  faculties.  A perfectly 
fascinating  book.' — Scottish  Leader. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  A GARLAND  OF  COUNTRY  SONG : 
English  Folk  Songs  with  their  Traditional  Melodies.  Collected  and 
arranged  by  S.  Baring  Gould  and  H.  Fleetwood  Sheppard. 
Demy  \to.  6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  SONGS  OF  THE  WEST:  Traditional 

Ballads  and  Songs  of  the  West  of  England,  with  their  Traditional 
Melodies.  Collected  by  S.  Baring  Gould,  M. A.,  and  H.  Fleet- 
wood  Sheppard,  M.A.  Arranged  for  Voice  and  Piano.  In  4 Parts 
(containing  25  Songs  each),  Parts  /.,  II.,  III.,  3.L  each.  Part 
IV.,  5-T.  In  one  Vol.,  French  morocco,  15*. 

1 A rich  collection  of  humour,  pathos,  grace,  and  poetic  fancy.’ — Saturday  Review. 
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S.  Baring  Gould.  YORKSHIRE  ODDITIES  AND  STRANGE 
EVENTS.  Fourth  Edition . Crown  8vo.  6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  STRANGE  SURVIVALS  AND  SUPER- 
STITIONS. With  Illustrations.  By  S.  Baring  Gould.  Crown 
8vo.  Second  Edition . 6s. 

‘ We  have  read  Mr.  Baring  Gould’s  book  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  full  of  quaint 
and  various  information,  and  there  is  not  a dull  page  in  it.  ’ — Notes  and  Queries. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  THE  DESERTS  OF  SOUTHERN 
FRANCE.  By  S.  Baring- Gould.  With  numerous  Illustrations 
by  F.  D.  Bedford,  S.  Hutton,  etc.  2 vols.  De77iy  8vo.  325. 

‘His  two  richly-illustrated  volumes  are  full  of  matter  of  interest  to  the  geologist, 
the  archaeologist,  and  the  student  of  history  and  manners.’ — Scotsman. 


G.  W.  Steevens.  NAVAL  POLICY:  With  a Descrip- 
tion of  English  and  Foreign  Navies.  By  G.  W.  Steevens. 
Demy  8vo.  6s. 

This  book  is  a description  of  the  British  and  other  more  important  navies  of  the  world, 
with  a sketch  of  the  lines  on  which  our  naval  policy  might  possibly  be  developed. 
It  describes  our  recent  naval  policy,  and  shows  what  our  naval  force  really  is.  A 
detailed  but  non-technical  account  is  given  of  the  instruments  of  modern  warfare — 
guns,  armour,  engines,  and  the  like — with  a view  to  determine  how  far  we  are 
abreast  of  modern  invention  and  modern  requirements.  An  ideal  policy  is  then 
sketched  for  the  building  and  manning  of  our  fleet ; and  the  last  chapter  is 
devoted  to  docks,  coaling-stations,  and  especially  colonial  defence. 

* An  extremely  able  and  interesting  work.’ — Daily  Chronicle. 


W.  E.  Gladstone.  THE  SPEECHES  AND  PUBLIC  AD- 
DRESSES OF  THE  RT.  IION.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P. 
Edited  by  A.  W.  Hutton,  M.A.,  and  H.  J.  Cohen,  M.A.  With 
Portraits.  8 vo.  Vols.  IX.  and  X.  12 s.  6d.  each. 

J.  Wells.  OXFORD  AND  OXFORD  LIFE.  By  Members  of 
the  University.  Edited  by  J.  Wells,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Wadham  College.  Crown  8 vo.  31.  6 d. 

‘ We  congratulate  Mr.  Wells  on  the  production  of  a readable  and  intelligent  account 
of  Oxford  as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  written  by  persons  who  are  possessed  of  a 
close  acquaintance  with  the  system  and  life  of  the  University.’ — Atherueum. 

L.  Whibley.  GREEK  OLIGARCHIES  : THEIR  ORGANISA- 
TION AND  CHARACTER.  By  L.  Whibley,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  Crown  8 vo.  6 s. 

‘An  exceedingly  useful  handbook:  a careful  and  well-arranged  study  of  an  obscure 
subject.' — T imes. 

‘ Mr.  Whibley  is  never  tedious  or  pedantic.' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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L.  L.  Price.  ECONOMIC  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE. 
By  L.  L.  Price,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Crown 
Svo.  6s. 

' The  book  is  well  written,  giving  evidence  of  considerable  literary  ability,  and  clear 
mental  grasp  of  the  subject  under  consideration.'— Western  Mor  ning  News. 

C.  F.  Andrews.  CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  LABOUR 
QUESTION.  By  C.  F.  Andrews,  B.A.  Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

1 A bold  and  scholarly  survey.’ — Speaker. 

J.  S.  Shedlock.  THE  PIANOFORTE  SONATA  : Its  Origin 
and  Development.  By  J.  S.  Shedlock.  Crown  Svo.  55. 

‘ This  work  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  musician  and  amateur,  for  it  not 
only  embodies  a concise  and  lucid  history  ot  the  origin  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant forms  of  musical  composition,  but,  by  reason  of  the  painstaking  research 
and  accuracy  of  the  author's  statements,  it  is  a very  valuable  work  for  reference.’ 
— A theneeum. 


E.M.  Bowden.  THE  EXAMPLE  OF  BUDDHA:  Being  Quota- 
tions from  Buddhist  Literature  for  each  Day  in  the  Year.  Compiled 
by  E.  M.  Bowden.  With  Preface  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  Third 
Edition.  16 mo.  2 s.  6 d. 


Science 

Freudenreich.  DAIRY  BACTERIOLOGY.  A Short  Manual 
for  the  Use  of  Students.  By  Dr.  Ed.  von  Freudenreich. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  J.  R.  Ainsworth  Davis,  B.A., 

F.  C.  P.  Crown  Svo . 2s.  6d. 

Chalmers  Mitchell.  OUTLINES  OF  BIOLOGY.  By  P. 
Chalmers  Mitchell,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.  Fully  Illustrated.  Crown 
Svo.  6s. 

A text-book  designed  to  cover  the  new  Schedule  issued  by  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons. 


G.Massee.  A MONOGRAPH  OF  THE  MYXOGASTRES.  By 
George  Massee.  With  12  Coloured  Plates.  Royal  Svo.  iSr.  net. 

‘A  work  much  in  advance  of  any  book  in  the  language  treating  of  this  group  of 
organisms.  It  is  indispensable  to  every  student  of  the  Myxogastres.  The 
coloured  plates  deserve  high  praise  for  their  accuracy  and  execution.'— Nature. 
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W.  Yorke  Faussett.  THE  DE  CA  TECHIZANDIS 
RUDIBUS  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE.  Edited,  with  Introduction, 
Notes,  etc.,  by  W.  Yorke  Faussett,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Balliol 
Coll.  Crown  8vo.  3 s.  6 d. 

An  edition  of  a Treatise  on  the  Essentials  of  Christian  Doctrine,  and  the  best 
methods  of  impressing  them  on  candidates  for  baptism. 

‘Ably  and  judiciously  edited  on  the  same  principle  as  the  ordinary  Greek  and 
Latin  texts.’ — Glasgow  Herald. 

2Debottonal  JSooktf, 

With  Full-page  Illustrations.  Fcap.  8 vo.  Buckram.  2s-  &d. 

Padded  morocco , 5.?. 

THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.  By  Thomas  a Kempis. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Dean  Farrar.  Illustrated  by  C.  M. 
Gere,  and  printed  in  black  and  red.  Second  Edition. 

‘Amongst  all  the  innumerable  English  editions  of  the  "Imitation,”  there  can  have 
been  few  which  were  prettier  than  this  one,  printed  in  strong  and  handsome  type, 
with  all  the  glory  of  red  initials.’ — Glasgow  Herald. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.  By  John  Keble.  With  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  W.  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College, 
Ireland,  Professor  at  Oxford.  Illustrated  by  R.  Anning  Bell. 

‘ The  present  edition  is  annotated  with  all  the  care  and  insight  to  be  expected  from 
Mr.  Lock.  The  progress  and  circumstances  of  its  composition  are  detailed  in  the 
Introduction.  There  is  an  interesting  Appendix  on  the  mss.  of  the  ‘‘Christian 
Year,”  and  another  giving  the  order  in  which  the  poems  were  written.  A ‘‘  Short 
Analysis  of  the  Thought"  is  prefixed  to  each,  and  any  difficulty  in  the  text  is  ex- 
plained in  a note.' — Guardian. 

‘ The  most  acceptable  edition  of  this  ever-popular  work.’ — Globe. 


Leaders  of  Religion 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.A.  With  Portraits,  crown  8vo. 

A series  of  short  biographies  of  the  most  prominent  leaders 
of  religious  life  and  thought  of  all  ages  and  countries. 

The  following  are  ready — 

CARDINAL  NEWMAN.  By  R.  H.  Hutton. 

JOHN  WESLEY.  By  J.  H.  Overton,  M.A. 

BISHOP  WILBERFORCE.  By  G.  W.  Daniel,  M.A. 
CARDINAL  MANNING.  By  A.  W.  Hutton,  M.A. 
CHARLES  SIMEON.  By  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  M.A. 

JOHN  KEBLE.  By  Walter  Lock,  D.D. 

THOMAS  CHALMERS.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

LANCELOT  ANDREWES.  By  R.  L.  Ottley,  M.A. 
AUGUSTINE  OF  CANTERBURY.  By  E.  L.  CUTTS,  D.D. 
WILLIAM  LAUD.  By  W.  H.  Hutton,  B.D. 
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JOHN  KNOX.  By  F.  M'CUNN. 

JOHN  HOWE.  By  R.  F.  Horton,  D.D. 

BISHOP  KEN.  By  F.  A.  Clarke,  M.A. 

GEORGE  FOX,  THE  QUAKER.  By  T.  HODGKIN,  D.C.L. 
Other  volumes  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 


Fiction 

SIX  SHILLING  NOVELS 

Marie  Corelli’s  Novels 

Crown  Zvo.  6r.  each. 

A ROMANCE  OF  TWO  WORLDS.  Sixteenth  Edition. 

VENDETTA.  Thirteenth  Edition. 

THELMA.  Seventeenth  Edition. 

ARDATH.  Tenth  Edition. 

THE  SOUL  OF  LILITH  Ninth  Edition. 

WORMWOOD.  Eighth  Edition. 

BARABBAS  : A DREAM  OF  THE  WORLD’S  TRAGEDY. 

Thirty-first  Edition. 

‘ The  tender  reverence  of  the  treatment  and  the  imaginative  beauty  of  the  writing 
have  reconciled  us  to  the  daring  of  the  conception,  and  the  conviction  is  forced  on 
us  that  even  so  exalted  a subject  cannot  be  made  too  familiar  to  us,  provided  it  be 
presented  in  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  faith.  The  amplifications  of  the  Scripture 
narrative  are  often  conceived  with  high  poetic  insight,  and  this  “Dream  of  the 
World’s  Tragedy  ” is,  despite  some  trifling  incongruities,  a lofty  and  not  inade- 
quate paraphrase  of  the  supreme  climax  of  the  inspired  narrative.' — Dublin 
Review . 

THE  SORROWS  OF  SATAN.  Thirty-sixth  Edition. 

‘ A very  powerful  piece  of  work.  . . . The  conception  is  magnificent,  and  is  likely 
to  win  an  abiding  place  within  the  memory  of  man.  . . . The  author  has  immense 
command  of  language,  and  a limitless  audacity.  . . . This  interesting  and  re- 
markable romance  will  live  long  after  much  of  the  ephemeral  literature  of  the  day 
is  forgotten.  ...  A literary  phenomenon  . . . novel,  and  even  sublime.’ — W.  T. 
Stead  in  the  Review  0/ Reviews. 

Anthony  Hope’s  Novels 

Crown  Svo.  6s.  each . 

THE  GOD  IN  THE  CAR.  Seventh  Edition. 

4 A very  remarkable  book,  deserving  of  critical  analysis  impossible  within  our  limit ; 
brilliant,  but  not  superficial ; well  considered,  but  not  elaborated  ; constructed 
with  the  proverbial  art  that  conceals,  but  yet  allows  itself  to  be  enjoyed  by  readers 
to  whom  fine  literary  method  is  a keen  pleasure.’—  The  World. 

A CHANGE  OF  AIR.  Fourth  Edition. 

‘A  graceful,  vivacious  comedy,  true  to  human  nature.  The  characters  are  traced 
with  a masterly  hand.' — Times. 

A MAN  OF  MARK.  Fourth  Edition. 

4 Of  all  Mr.  Hope’s  books,  “ A Man  of  Mark  ” is  the  one  which  best. compares  with 
44  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.”  * — National  Observer. 
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THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT  ANTONIO.  Third  Edition. 

‘It  is  a perfectly  enchanting  story  of  love  and  chivalry,  and  pure  romance.  The 
outlawed  Count  is  the  most  constant,  desperate,  and  withal  modest  and  tender  of 
lovers,  a peerless  gentleman,  an  intrepid  fighter,  a very  faithful  friend,  and  a most 
magnanimous  foe.’ — Guardian . 

PHROSO.  Illustrated  by  H.  R.  Millar.  Third  Edition. 

‘The  tale  is  thoroughly  fresh,  quick  with  vitality,  stirring  the  blood,  and  humorously, 
dashingly  told.’ — St.  James's  Gazette. 

' A story  of  adventure,  every  page  of  which  is  palpitating  with  action  and  excitement.  ’ 
— Speaker. 

‘ From  cover  to  cover  “ Phroso  ” not  only  engages  the  attention,  but  carries  the  reader 
in  little  whirls  of  delight  from  adventure  to  adventure.’ — Academy. 


S.  Baring  Gould’s  Novels 

Crow ?t  %vo.  6s.  each. 

‘To  say  that  a book  is  by  the  author  of  “Mehalah”  is  to  imply  that  it  contains  a 
story  cast  on  strong  lines,  containing  dramatic  possibilities,  vivid  and  sympathetic 
descriptions  of  Nature,  and  a wealth  of  ingenious  imagery.’ — Speaker. 

‘ That  whatever  Mr.  Baring  Gould  writes  is  well  worth  reading,  is  a conclusion  that 
may  be  ver^  generally  accepted.  His  views  of  life  are  fresh  and  vigorous,  his 
language  pointed  and  characteristic,  the  incidents  of  which  he  makes  use  are 
striking  and  original,  his  characters  are  life-like,  and  though  somewhat  excep- 
tional people,  are  drawn  and  coloured  with  artistic  force.  Add  to  this  that  his 
descriptions  of  scenes  and  scenery  are  painted  with  the  loving  eyes  and  skilled 
hands  of  a .master  of  his  art,  that  he  is  always  fresh  and  never  dull,  and  under 
such  conditions,  it  is  no  wonder,  that  readers  have  gained  confidence  both  in  his 
power  of  amusing  and  satisfying  them,  and  that  year  by  year  his  popularity 
widens.' — Court  Circular. 

ARMINELL  : A Social  Romance.  Fourth  Edition. 

URITH  : A Story  of  Dartmoor.  Fifth  Edition. 

‘The  author  is  at  his  best.' — Times. 

IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA.  Sixth  Edition. 

‘One  of  the  best  imagined  and  most  enthralling  stories  the  author  has  produced. 
— Saturday  Review. 

MRS.  CURGENVEN  OF  CURGENVEN.  Fourth  Edition. 

‘ The  swing  of  the  narrative  is  splendid.’ — Sussex  Daily  News. 

CHEAP  JACK  ZITA.  Fourth  Edition. 

‘ A powerful  drama  of  human  passion.’ — Westminster  Gazette. 

‘A  story  worthy  the  author.’ — National  Observer. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.  Fourth  Edition. 

' You  cannot  put  it  down  until  you  have  finished  it.’ — Punch. 

1 Can  be  heartily  recommended  to  all  who  care  for  cleanly,  energetic,  and  interesting 
fiction.' — Sussex  Daily JVcws. 

KITTY  ALONE.  Fourth  Edition. 

‘ A strong  and  original  story,  teeming  with  graphic  description,  stirring  incident, 
and,  above  all,  with  vivid  and  enthralling  human  interest.' — Daily  Telegraph. 

NOLMI  : A Romance  of  the  Cave-Dwellers.  Illustrated  by 
R.  Caton  Woodville.  Third  Edition. 

* “ No£mi  ” is  as  excellent  a tale  of  fighting  and  adventure  as  one  may  wish  to  meet. 
The  narrative  also  runs  clear  and  sharp  as  the  Loire  itself.’ — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

‘Mr.  Baring  Gould’s  powerful  story  is  full  of  the  strong  lights  and  shadows  and 
vivid  colouring  to  which  be  has  accustomed  us.’ — Standard. 
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THE  BROOM-SQUIRE.  Illustrated  by  Frank  Dadd. 

Fourth  Edition. 

‘ A.  strain  of  tenderness  is  woven  through  the  web  of  his  tragic  tale,  and  its  atmosphere 
is  sweetened  by  the  nobility  and  sweetness  of  the  heroine's  character.' — Daily  News. 

' A story  of  exceptional  interest  that  seems  to  us  to  be  better  than  anything  he  has 
written  of  late.’ — Speaker. 

THE  PENNYCOMEQUICKS.  Third  Edition. 

DARTMOOR  IDYLLS. 

‘A  book  to  read,  and  keep  and  read  again  ; for  the  genuine  fun  and  pathos  of  it  will 
not  early  lose  their  effect.’ — Vanity  Fair. 

GUAVAS  THE  TINNER.  Illustrated  by  Frank  Dadd.  Second 
Edition. 

* Mr.  Baring  Gould  Is  a wizard  who  transports  us  into  a region  of  visions,  often  lurid 

and  disquieting,  but  always  full  of  interest  and  enchantment.’ — Spectator. 

* In  the  weirdness  of  the  story,  in  the  faithfulness  with  which  the  characters  are 

depicted,  and  in  force  of  style,  it  closely  resembles  “Mehalah.”* — Daily  Telegraph. 
‘There  is  a kind  of  flavour  about  this  book  which  alone  elevates  it  above  the  ordinary 
novel.  The  story  itself  has  a grandeur  in  harmony  with  the  wild  and  rugged 
scenery  which  is  its  setting. — Athencenm. 

Gilbert  Parker’s  Novels 

Crown  S vo.  6s.  each. 

PIERRE  AND  HIS  PEOPLE.  Fourth  Edition. 

1 Stories  happily  conceived  and  finely  executed.  There  is  strength  and  genius  in  Mr. 
Parker’s  style.’ — Daily  Telegraph. 

MRS.  FALCHION.  Fourth  Edition. 

‘ A splendid  study  of  character.’ — Atheneeum. 

4 But  little  behind  anything  that  has  been  done  by  any  writer  of  our  time.’ — Pall 
Mall  Gazette.  4 A very  striking  and  admirable  novel,’ — St.  James's  Gazette. 

THE  TRANSLATION  OF  A SAVAGE. 

‘ The  plot  is  original  and  one  difficult  to  work  out ; but  Mr.  Parker  has  done  it  with 
great  skill  and  delicacy.  The  reader  who  is  not  interested  in  this  original,  fresh, 
and  well-told  tale  must  be  a dull  person  indeed.’ — Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD.  Fifth  Edition. 

‘Everybody  with  a soul  for  romance  will  thoroughly  enjoy  “The  Trail  of  the 
Sword.”  ' — St.  James’s  Gazette. 

‘ A rousing  and  dramatic  tale.  A book  like  this,  in  which  swords  flash,  great  sur- 
prises are  undertaken,  and  daring  deeds  done,  in  which  men  and  women  live  and 
love  in  the  old  straightforward  passionate  way,  is  a joy  inexpressible  to  the  re- 
viewer.’— Daily  Chronicle. 

WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTIAC  : The  Story  of 
a Lost  Napoleon.  Fourth  Edition . 

* Here  we  find  romance — real,  breathing,  living  romance,  but  it  runs  flush  with  our 

own  times,  level  with  our  own  feelings.  The  character  of  Valmond  is  drawn  un- 
erringly ; his  career,  brief  as  it  is,  is  placed  before  us  as  convincingly  as  history 
itself.  The  book  must  be  read,  we  may  say  re-read,  for  any  one  thoroughly  to 
appreciate  Mr.  Parker’s  delicate  touch  and  innate  sympathy  with  humanity.’ — 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

‘The  one  work  of  genius  which  1895  has  as  yet  produced.’ — •Ne'iu  Age. 

AN  ADVENTURER  OF  THE  NORTH:  The  Last  Adven- 
tures of  ‘ Pretty  Pierre.*  Second  Edition. 

‘The  present  book  is  full  of  fine  and  moving  stories  of  the  great  North,  and  it  will 
add  to  Mr.  Parker’s  already  high  reputation.’ — Glasgow  Herald. 
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THE  SEATS  OF  THE  MIGHTY.  Illustrated.  Eighth  Edition. 

1 The  best  thing  he  has  done  ; one  of  the  best  things  that  any  one  has  done  lately.’ — 
St.  James's  Gazette. 

‘ Mr.  Parker  seems  to  become  stronger  and  easier  with  every  serious  novel  that  he 
attempts.  . . . In  “ The  Seats  of  the  Mighty  ” he  shows  the  matured  power  which 
his  former  novels  have  led  us  to  expect,  and  has  produced  a really  fine  historical 
novel.  . . . Most  sincerely  is  Mr.  Parker  to  be  congratulated  on  the  finest 
novel  he  has  yet  written.’ — AtJtenceum. 

‘Mr.  Parker’s  latest  book  places  him  in  the  front  rank  of  living  novelists.  “The 
Seats  of  the  Mighty”  is  a great  book.’ — Black  and  White. 

* One  of  the  strongest  stories  of  historical  interest  and  adventure  that  we  have  read 
for  many  a day.  ...  A notable  and  successful  book.’ — Speaker. 


Conan  Doyle.  ROUND  THE  RED  LAMP.  By  A.  Conan 
Doyle,  Author  of  1 The  White  Company,5  ‘ The  Adventures  of 
Sherlock  Holmes,’  etc.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

‘ The  book  is,  indeed,  composed  of  leaves  from  life,  and  is  far  and  away  the  best  view 
that  has  been  vouchsafed  us  behind  the  scenes  of  the  consulting-room.  It  is  very 
superior  to  “The  Diary  of  a late  Physician.”’ — Illustrated  London  News. 

Stanley  Weyman.  UNDER  THE  RED  ROBE.  By  Stanley 
Weyman,  Author  of  ‘ A Gentleman  of  France.5  With  Twelve  Illus- 
trations by  R.  Caton  Woodville.  Twelfth  Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 
*A  book  of  which  we  have  read  every  word  for  the  sheer  pleasure  of  reading,  and 
which  we  put  down  with  a pang  that  we  cannot  forget  it  all  and  start  again.’ — 
Westminster  Gazette. 

‘ Every  one  who  reads  books  at  all  must  read  this  thrilling  romance,  from  the  first 
page  of  which  to  the  last  the  breathless  reader  is  haled  along.  An  inspiration  of 
“ manliness  and  courage.”’ — Daily  Chronicle. 

Lucas  Malet.  THE  WAGES  OF  SIN.  By  Lucas 

Mai.ET.  Thirteenth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Lucas  Malet.  THE  CARISSIMA.  By  Lucas  Malet, 

Author  of  ‘ The  Wages  of  Sin,5  etc.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Arthur  Morrison.  TALES  OF  MEAN  STREETS.  By  Arthur 

Morrison.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

1 Told  with  consummate  art  and  extraordinary  detail.  He  tells  a plain,  unvarnished 
tale,  and  the  very  truth  of  it  makes  for  beauty.  In  the  true  humanity  of  the  book 
lies  its  justification,  the  permanence  of  its  interest,  and  its  indubitable  triumph.’ — 
A thencpum . 

4 A great  book.  The  author’s  method  is  amazingly  effective,  and  produces  a thrilling 
sense  of  reality.  The  writer  lays  upon  us  a master  hand.  The  book  is  simply 
appalling  and  irresistible  in  its  interest.  It  is  humorous  also  ; without  humour 
it  would  not  make  the  mark  it  is  certain  to  make.’ — World. 

Arthur  Morrison.  A CHILD  OF  THE  JAGO.  By  Arthur 

Morrison.  Third  Edition.  Crown  %vo.  6s. 

Th  is,  the  first  long  story  which  Mr.  Morrison  has  written,  is  like  his  remarkable 
‘ Tales  of  Mean  Streets,’  a realistic  study  of  East  End  life. 

* The  book  is  a masterpiece.’ — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

‘Told  with  great  vigour  and  powerful  simplicity.’ — Athenaum. 

Mrs.  Clifford.  A FLASH  OF  SUMMER.  By  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clif- 
ford, Author  of  ‘ Aunt  Anne,5  etc.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

* The  story  is  a very  sad  and  a very  beautiful  one,  exquisitely  told,  and  enriched  with 

many  subtle  touches  of  wise  and  tender  insight.  It  will,  undoubtedly,  add  to  its 
author’s  reputation — already  high — in  the  ranks  of  novelists.’ — Speaker. 
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Emily  Lawless.  HURRISH.  By  the  Honble.  Emily  Law- 

less,  Author  of  * Maelcho,5  etc.  Fifth  Edition . Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

A reissue  of  Miss  Lawless*  most  popular  novel,  uniform  with  ‘ Maelcho.* 

Emily  Lawless.  MAELCHO  : a Sixteenth  Century  Romance. 
By  the  Honble.  Emily  Lawless.  Second  Edition . Crown  8vo.  6j. 

‘ A really  great  book.’ — Spectator. 

‘There  is  no  keener  pleasure  in  life  than  the  recognition  of  genius.  Good  work  is 
commoner  than  it  used  to  be,  but  the  best  is  as  rare  as  ever.  All  the  more 
gladly,  therefore,  do  we  welcome  in  “ Maelcho  ” a piece  of  work  of  the  first  order, 
which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  describe  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  literary 
achievements  of  this  generation.  Miss  Lawless  is  possessed  of  the  very  essence 
of  historical  genius.* — Manchester  Guardian. 

J.  H.  Findlater.  THE  GREEN  GRAVES  OF  BALGOWRIE. 
By  Jane  II.  Findlater.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

‘ A powerful  and  vivid  story.’ — Standard. 

‘ A beautiful  story,  sad  and  strange  as  truth  itself.’ — Vanity  Fair. 

‘ A work  of  remarkable  interest  and  originality.' — National  Observer. 

‘ A very  charming  and  pathetic  tale.' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

1 A singularly  original,  clever,  and  beautiful  story.’ — Guardian. 

‘ “ The  Green  Graves  of  Balgowrie  ” reveals  to  us  a new  Scotch  writer  of  undoubted 
faculty  and  reserve  force.' — Spectator. 

‘An  exquisite  idyll,  delicate,  affecting,  and  beautiful.’ — Black  and  White. 

H.  G.  Wells.  THE  STOLEN  BACILLUS,  and  other  Stories. 
By  H.  G.  Wells,  Author  of  ‘The  Time  Machine.’  Crown  8vo.  6j-. 

‘ The  ordinary  reader  of  fiction  may  be  glad  to  know  that  these  stories  are  eminently 
readable  from  one  cover  to  the  other,  but  they  are  more  than  that  ; they  are  the 
impressions  of  a very  striking  imagination,  which,  it  would  seem,  has  a great  deal 
within  its  reach.’ — Saturday  Review. 

H.  G.  Wells.  THE  PLATTNER  STORY  and  Others.  By  H. 
G.  Wells.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

* Weird  and  mysterious,  they  seem  to  hold  the  reader  as  by  a magic  spell.’ — Scotsmaji. 

‘ Such  is  the  fascination  of  this  writer’s  skill  that  you  unhesitatingly  prophesy  that 
none  of  the  many  readers,  however  his  flesh  do  creep,  will  relinquish  the  volume 
ere  he  has  read  from  first  word  to  last.’ — Black  and  White. 

‘No  volume  has  appeared  for  a long  time  sojikely  to  give  equal  pleasure  to  the 
simplest  reader  and  to  the  most  fastidious  critic.' — Academy. 

‘ Mr.  Wells  is  a magician  skilled  in  wielding  that  most  potent  of  all  spells — the  fear 
of  the  unknown.’ — Daily  Telegraph. 

E.  F.  Benson.  DODO  : A DETAIL  OF  THE  DAY.  By  E.  F. 
Benson.  Sixteenth  Edition.  Crown  8 vo,  6s. 

‘ A delightfully  witty  sketch  of  society.' — Spectator. 

‘ A perpetual  feast  of  epigram  and  paradox.’— Speaker. 

E.  F.  Benson.  THE  RUBICON*  By  E.  F.  Benson,  Author  of 
‘Dodo.’  Fifth  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

1 An  exceptional  achievement ; a notable  advance  on  his  previous  work.’— National 
Observer. 

Mrs.  Oliphant.  SIR  ROBERT’S  FORTUNE.  By  Mrs. 

Oliphant.  Crown  8vo . 6s. 

‘ Full  of  her  own  peculiar  charm  of  style  and  simple,  subtle  character-painting  comes 
her  new  gift,  the  delightful  story  before  us.  The  scene  mostly  lies  in  the  moors, 
and  at  the  touch  of  the  authoress  a Scotch  moor  becomes  a living  thing,  strong, 
tender,  beautiful,  and  changeful.’ — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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Mrs.  Oliphant.  THE  TWO  MARYS.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cs. 

W.  E.  Norris.  MATTHEW  AUSTIN.  By  W.  E.  Norris,  Author 
of  ‘ Mademoiselle  de  Mersac,’  etc.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“Matthew  Austin  ” may  safely  be  pronounced  one  of  the  most  intellectually  satis- 
factory and  morally  bracing  novels  of  the  current  year.' — Daily  Telegraph . 

W.  E.  Norris.  HIS  GRACE.  By  W.  E.  Norris.  Third 

Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

‘ Mr.  Norris  has  drawn  a really  fine  character  in  the  Duke  of  Hurstbourne,  at  once 
unconventional  and  very  true  to  the  conventionalities  of  life.’ — Athcncrum. 

W.  E.  Norris.  THE  DESPOTIC  LADY  AND  OTHERS. 
By  W.  E.  Norris.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

‘ A budget  of  good  fiction  of  which  no  one  will  tire.' — Scotsman. 

W.  E.  Norris.  CLARISSA  FURIOSA.  By  W.  E.  Norris, 

Author  of  1 The  Rogue,’  etc.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

‘ One  of  Mr.  Norris’s  very  best  novels.  As  a story  it  is  admirable,  as  a jcu  dl  esprit 
it  is  capital,  as  a lay  sermon  studded  with  gems  of  wit  and  wisdom  it  is  a model 
which  will  not,  we  imagine,  find  an  efficient  imitator.’ — The  World. 

‘The  best  novel  he  has  written  for  some  time  : a story  which  is  full  of  admirable 
character-drawing.’ — The  Standard. 

Robert  Barr.  IN  THE  MIDST  OF  ALARMS.  By  Robert 
Barr,  Third  Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

‘ A book  which  has  abundantly  satisfied  us  by  its  capital  humour.’ — Daily  Chronicle . 
‘ Mr.  Barr  has  achieved  a triumph  whereof  he  has  every  reason  to  be  proud.’ — Pall 
Mall  Gazette . 

J.  Maclaren  Cobban.  THE  KING  OF  ANDAMAN  : A 
Saviour  of  Society.  By  J.  Maclaren  Cobban.  Crown  8vo . 6s. 

‘ An  unquestionably  interesting  book.  It  would  not  surprise  us  if  it  turns  out  to  be 
the  most  interesting  novel  of  the  season,  for  it  contains  one  character,  at  least, 
who  has  in  him  the  root  of  immortality,  and  the  book  itself  is  ever  exhaling  the 
sweet  savour  of  the  unexpected.  . . . Plot  is  forgotten  and  incident  fades,  and 
only  the  really  human  endures,  and  throughout  this  book  there  stands  out  in  bold 
and  beautiful  relief  its  high-souled  and  chivalric  protagonist,  James  the  Master 
of  Hutcheon,  the  King  of  Andaman  himself.’ — Pall  Mall  Gazette . 

J.  Maclaren  Cobban.  WILT  THOU  HAVE  THIS  WOMAN  ? 
By  J.  M.  Cobban,  Author  of ‘The  King  of  Andaman.’  CrownZvo.  6s. 

‘ Mr.  Cobban  has  the  true  story-teller’s  art.  He  arrests  attention  at  the  outset,  and 
he  retains  it  to  the  end  .'—Birmingham  Post. 

H.  Morrah.  A SERIOUS  COMEDY.  By  Hereert  Morrah. 

Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

'This  volume  is  well  worthy  of  its  title.  The  theme  has  seldom  been  presented  with 
mere  freshness  or  more  force.’ — Scotsman. 
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H.  Morrah.  THE  FAITHFUL  CITY.  By  Herbert  Morrah, 
Author  of  * A Serious  Comedy.  ’ Crown  8vo.  6s. 

1 Conveys  a suggestion  of  weirdness  and  horror,  until  finally  he  convinces  and 
enthrals  the  reader  with  his  mysterious  savages,  his  gigantic  tower,  and  his 
uncompromising  men  and  women.  This  is  a haunting,  mysterious  book,  not 
without  an  element  of  stupendous  grandeur.’ — -Atheneeum . 

L.  B.  Walford.  SUCCESSORS  TO  THE  TITLE.  By  Mrs. 

Walford,  Author  of  ‘ Mr.  Smith, ’etc.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

‘ The  story  is  fresh  and  healthy  from  beginning  to  finish  ; and  our  liking  for  the  two 
simple  people  who  are  the  successors  to  the  title  mounts  steadily,  and  ends  almost 
in  respect.' — Scotsman. 

T.  L.  Paton.  A HOME  IN  INVERESK.  By  T.  L.  Paton. 

Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

‘A  pleasant  and  well-written  story.’ — Daily  Chronicle. 

John  Davidson  MISS  ARMSTRONG’S  AND  OTHER  CIR- 
CUMSTANCES. By  John  Davidson.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

‘ Throughout  the  volume  there  is  a strong  vein  of  originality,  and  a knowledge  of 
human  nature  that  are  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.' — Scotsman. 

M.  M.  Dowie.  GALLIA.  By  Menie  Muriel  Dowie,  Author 
of  ‘A  Girl  in  the  Carpathians.’  Third  Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

‘The  style  is  generally  admirable,  the  dialogue  not  seldom  brilliant,  the  situations 
surprising  in  their  freshness  and  originality,  while  the  subsidiary  as  well  as  the 
principal  characters  live  and  move,  and  the  story  itself  is  readable  from  title-page 
to  colophon.’ — Saturday  Review . 

J.  A.  Barry.  IN  THE  GREAT  DEEP  : Tales  of  the  Sea. 
By  J.  A.  Barry.  Author  of  ‘ Steve  Brown’s  Bunyip.’  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

‘ A collection  of  really  admirable  short  stories  of  the  sea,  very  simply  told,  and  placed 
before  the  reader  in  pithy  and  telling  English.' — Westminster  Gazette . 

J.  B.  Burton.  IN  THE  DAY  OF  ADVERSITY.  By  J.  Bloun- 

delle  Burton.’  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

‘ Unusually  interesting  and  full  of  highly  dramatic  situations.’ — Guardian. 

J.  B.  Burton.  DENOUNCED.  By  J.  Bloundelle  Burton. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  plot  is  an  original  one,  and  the  local  colouring  is  laid  on  with  a delicacy 
and  an  accuracy  of  detail  which  denote  the  true  artist.’ — Broad  Arrow. 

W.  C.  Scully.  THE  WHITE  HECATOMB.  By  W.  C. 
Scully,  Author  of  ‘ Kafir  Stories.’  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

1 The  author  is  so  steeped  in  Kaffir  lore  and  legend,  and  so  thoroughly  well  acquainted 
with  native  sagas  and  traditional  ceremonial  that  he  is  able  to  attract  the  reader 
by  the  easy  familiarity  with  which  he  handles  his  characters.’ — South  Africa. 

‘ It  reveals  a marvellously  intimate  understanding  of  the  Kaffir  mind,  allied  with 
literary  gifts  of  no  mean  order.’ — African  Critic . 

H.  Johnston.  DR.  CONGALTON’S  LEGACY.  By  Henry 
Johnston.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

‘ A worthy  and  permanent  contribution  to  Scottish  literature.' — Glasgow  Herald. 
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J.  F.  Brewer.  THE  SPECULATORS.  By  J.  F.  Brewer. 

Crown  Svo.  6s. 

‘ A pretty  bit  of  comedy.  ...  It  is  undeniably  a clever  booK.' — Academy. 

‘ A clever  and  amusing  story.  It  makes  capital  out  of  the  comic  aspects  of  culture, 
and  will  be  read  with  amusement  by  every  intellectual  reader.’ — Scotsman. 

‘A  remarkably  clever  study.’ — Vanity  Fair. 

Julian  Corbett.  A BUSINESS  IN  GREAT  WATERS.  By 

Julian  Corbett.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

‘Mr.  Corbett  writes  with  immense  spirit,  and  the  book  is  a thoroughly  enjoyable 
one  in  all  respects.  The  salt  of  the  ocean  is  in  it,  and  the  right  heroic  ring  re- 
sounds through  its  gallant  adventures.’ — Speaker . 

L.  Cope  Comford.  CAPTAIN  JACOBUS  : A ROMANCE  OF 
THE  ROAD.  By  L.  CopeCornford.  Illustrated.  CrownSvo.  6s. 

‘ An  exceptionally  good  story  of  adventure  and  character.’ — World. 

C.  P.  Wolley.  THE  QUEENSBERRY  CUP.  A Tale  of 
Adventure.  By  Clive  Phillips  Wolley.  Illustrated.  Crown 
Svo.  6s. 

4 A book  which  will  delight  boys:  a book  which  upholds  the  healthy  schoolboy  code 
of  morality.' — Scotsman. 

L.  Daintrey.  THE  KING  OF  ALBERIA.  A Romance  of 

the  Balkans.  By  Laura  Daintrey.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

‘ Miss  Daintrey  seems  to  have  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  people  and  politics 
of  the  Balkan  countries  in  which  the  scene  of  her  lively  and  picturesque  romance 
is  laid.' — Glasgow  Herald. 

M.  A.  Owen.  THE  DAUGHTER  OF  ALOUETTE.  By 

Mary  A.  Owen.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

A story  of  life  among  the  American  Indians. 

‘A  fascinating  story.' — Literary  World. 

Mrs.  Pinsent.  CHILDREN  OF  THIS  WORLD.  By  Ellen 
F.  Pinsent,  Author  of  ‘ Jenny’s  Case.’  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

4 Mrs.  Pinsent’s  new  novel  has  plenty  of  vigour,  variety,  and  good  writing.  There 
are  certainty  of  purpose,  strength  of  touch,  and  clearness  of  vision.' — Athenaum. 

Clark  Russell.  MY  DANISH  SWEETHEART.  By  W. 
Clark  Russell,  Author  of  ‘The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor,’  etc. 
Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

G.  Manville  Fenn.  AN  ELECTRIC  SPARK.  By  G.  Manville 
Fenn,  Author  of  ‘ The  Vicar’s  Wife,’  ‘A  Double  Knot,’  etc.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

L.  S.  McChesney.  UNDER  SHADOW  OF  THE  MISSION. 
By  L.  S.  McChesney.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

‘ Those  whose  minds  are  open  to  the  finer  issues  of  life,  who  can  appreciate  graceful 
thought  and  refined  expression  of  it,  from  them  t his  volume  will  receive  a welcome 
as  enthusiastic  as  it  will  be  based  on  critical  knowledge.’ — Church.  Times. 

Ronald  Ross.  THE  SPIRIT  OF  STORM.  By  Ronald 

Ross,  Author  of  ‘ The  Child  of  Ocean.  ’ Crown  Svo.  6s. 

A romance  of  the  Sea.  ‘ Weird,  powerful,  and  impressive.1 — Black  and  White. 
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R.  Pryce.  TIME  AND  THE  WOMAN.  By  Richard  Pryce. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Mrs.  Watson.  THIS  MAN’S  DOMINION.  By  the  Author 
of  ‘ A High  Little  World.’  Second  Edition.  Crown  8-jo.  6s. 

Marriott  Watson.  DIOGENES  OF  LONDON.  By 

H.  B.  Marriott  Watson.  Crown  8 vo.  Buckram.  6s. 

M.  Gilchrist.  THE  STONE  DRAGON.  By  Murray  Gil- 
christ. Crown  8 vo.  Buckram.  6s. 

' The  author's  faults  are  atoned  for  by  certain  positive  and  admirable  merits.  The 
romances  have  not  their  counterpart  in  modern  literature,  and  to  read  them  is  a 
unique  experience.’ — National  Observer. 

E.  Dickinson.  A VICAR’S  WIFE.  By  Evelyn  Dickinson. 

Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

E.  M.  Gray.  ELSA.  By  E.  M'Queen  Gray.  Crown  8m  6s. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY  NOVELS 

Crown  8 vo. 

DERRICK  VAUGHAN,  NOVELIST.  By  Edna  Lyall. 
MARGERY  OF  QUETHER.  By  S.  Baring  Gould. 
JACQUETTA.  By  S.  Baring  Gould. 

SUBJECT  TO  VANITY.  By  Margaret  Benson. 

THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SPIDER.  By  Bertram  Mitford. 
THE  MOVING  FINGER.  By  Mary  Gaunt. 

JACO  TRELOAR.  By  J.  H.  Pearce. 

THE  DANCE  OF  THE  HOURS.  By  ' Vera.’ 

A WOMAN  OF  FORTY.  By  Esm£  Stuart. 

A CUMBERER  OF  THE  GROUND.  By  CONSTANCE 
Smith. 

THE  SIN  OF  ANGELS.  By  Evelyn  Dickinson. 

AUT  DIABOLUS  AUT  NIHIL.  By  X.  L. 

TPIE  COMING  OF  CUCULAIN.  By  Standish  O’Grady. 
THE  GODS  GIVE  MY  DONKEY  WINGS.  By  Angus 
Evan  Abbott. 

THE  STAR  GAZERS.  By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

THE  POISON  OF  ASPS.  By  R.  Orton  Prowse. 

THE  QUIET  MRS.  FLEMING.  By  R.  Pryce. 
DISENCHANTMENT.  By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

THE  SQUIRE  OF  WANDALES.  By  A.  Shield. 

A REVEREND  GENTLEMAN.  By  J.  M.  Cobban. 
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A DEPLORABLE  AFFAIR.  By  W.  E.  Norris. 

A CAVALIER’S  LADYE.  By  Mrs.  Dicker. 

THE  PRODIGALS.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

THE  SUPPLANTER.  By  P.  Neumann. 

A MAN  WITH  BLACK  EYELASHES.  By  H.  A.  Kennedy. 
A HANDFUL  OF  EXOTICS.  By  S.  Gordon. 

AN  ODD  EXPERIMENT.  By  Hannah  Lynch. 


HALF-CROWN  NOVELS 

A Series  of  Novels  by  popular  Authors. 

1.  HOVENDEN,  V.C.  By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

2.  ELI’S  CHILDREN.  By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

3.  A DOUBLE  KNOT.  By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

4.  DISARMED.  By  M.  Betham  Edwards. 

5.  A MARRIAGE  AT  SEA.  By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

6.  IN  TENT  AND  BUNGALOW.  By  the  Author  of  ‘ Indian 

Idylls.’ 

7.  MY  STEWARDSHIP.  By  E.  M ‘Queen  Gray. 

8.  JACK’S  FATHER.  By  W.  E.  Norris. 

9.  JIM  B. 

10.  THE  PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN.  By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

11.  MR.  BUTLER’S  WARD.  By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

12.  A LOST  ILLUSION.  By  Leslie  Keith. 


Lynn  Linton.  THE  TRUE  HISTORY  OF  JOSHUA  DAVID- 
SON, Christian  and  Communist.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton.  Eleventh 
Edition.  Post  8 vo.  is. 


Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

A Series  of  Books  by  well-known  Authors,  well  illustrated. 

1.  THE  ICELANDER’S  SWORD.  By  S.  Baring  Gould. 

2.  TWO  LITTLE  CHILDREN  AND  CHING.  By  Edith 

E.  CUTHELL. 

3.  TODDLEBEN’S  HERO.  By  M.  M.  Blake. 

4.  ONLY  A GUARD-ROOM  DOG.  By  Edith  E.  Cuthell. 

5.  THE  DOCTOR  OF  THE  JULIET.  By  Harry  Colling- 

WOOD. 

6.  MASTER  ROCKAFELLAR’S  VOYAGE.  By  W.  Clark 

Russell. 

7.  SYD  BELTON  : Or,  The  Boy  who  would  not  go  to  Sea. 

By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 
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The  Peacock  Library 

A Series  of  Books  for  Girls  by  well-known  Authors, 
handsomely  bound  in  blue  and  silver,  and  well  illustrated. 

1.  A PINCH  OF  EXPERIENCE.  By  L.  B.  Walfcrd. 

2.  THE  RED  GRANGE.  By  Mrs.  Molesworth. 

3.  THE  SECRET  OF  MADAME  DE  MONLUC.  By  the 

Author  of  ‘ Mdle  Mori.’ 

4.  DUMPS.  By  Mrs.  Parr,  Author  of ‘Adam  and  Eve.’ 

5.  OUT  OF  THE  FASHION.  By  L.  T.  Meade. 

6.  A GIRL  OF  THE  PEOPLE.  By  L.  T.  Meade. 

7.  HEPSY  GIPSY.  By  L.  T.  Meade,  a*.  6 d. 

8.  THE  HONOURABLE  MISS.  By  L.  T.  Meade. 

9.  MY  LAND  OF  BEULAH.  By  Mrs.  Leith  Adams. 

University  Extension  Series 

A series  of  books  on  historical,  literary,  and  scientific  subjects,  suitable 
for  extension  students  and  home-reading  circles.  Each  volume  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  the  subjects  are  treated  by  competent  writers  in  a 
broad  and  philosophic  spirit. 

Edited  by  J.  E.  SYMES,  M.A., 

Principal  of  University  College,  Nottingham. 

Crown  8 vo.  Price  ( with  some  exceptions')  2 s.  6d. 

The  following  volumes  are  ready : — 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  By  H.  DE  B.  Gibbins, 
D.Litt. , M.  A. , late  Scholar  ofWadham  College,  Oxon.,  Cobden  Prizeman. 
Fifth  Edition,  Revised.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  3*. 

‘A  compact  and  clear  story  of  our  industrial  development.  A study  of  this  concise 
but  luminous  book  cannot  fail  to  give  the  reader  a clear  insight  into  the  principal 
phenomena  of  our  industrial  history.  The  editor  and  publishers  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated on  this  first  volume  of  their  venture,  and  we  shall  look  with  expectant 
interest  for  the  succeeding  volumes  of  the  series.’ — University  Extension  Journal. 

A HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  L.  L.  Price, 
M.A. , Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxon.  Second  Edition. 

PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY : An  Inquiry  into  the  Industrial  Conditions  of 
the  Poor.  By  J.  A.  Hobson,  M.A.  Third  Edition. 

VICTORIAN  POETS.  By  A.  Sharp. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  By  J.  E.  Symes,  M.A. 

PSYCHOLOGY.  By  F.  S.  Granger,  M.A. 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  PLANT  LIFE  : Lower  Forms.  By  G.  MASSEE. 
With  Illustrations. 

AIR  AND  WATER.  Professor  V.  B.  Lewes,  M.A.  Illustrated. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  LIFE  AND  HEALTH.  By  C.  W.  KlMMINS, 
M.A.  Illustrated. 

THE  MECHANICS  OF  DAILY  LIFE.  By  V.  P.  Sells,  M.A.  Illustrated. 
ENGLISH  SOCIAL  REFORMERS.  H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  D.Litt.,  M.A. 
ENGLISH  TRADE  AND  FINANCE  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY.  By  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  B.A. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  FIRE.  The  Elementary  Principles  of  Chemistry. 

By  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,  M.A.  Illustrated. 

A TEXT-BOOK  OF  AGRICULTURAL  BOTANY.  By  M.  C.  Potter, 
M.A..  F.  L.S.  Illustrated.  3 s.  6 d. 

THE  VAULT  OF  HEAVEN.  A Popular  Introduction  to  Astronomy. 

By  R.  A.  Gregory.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

METEOROLOGY.  The  Elements  of  Weather  and  Climate.  By  H.  N. 

Dickson,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.  Met.  Soc.  Illustrated. 

A MANUAL  OF  ELECTRICAL  SCIENCE.  By  George  J.  Burch, 
M.A.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  3?. 

THE  EARTH.  An  Introduction  to  Physiography.  By  Evan  Small,  M A. 
Illustrated. 

INSECT  LIFE.  By  F.  W.  Theobald,  M.A.  Illustrated. 

ENGLISH  POETRY  FROM  BLAKE  TO  BROWNING.  By  W.  M. 
Dixon,  M.A. 

ENGLISH  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT.  By  E.  Jenks,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Law  at  University  College,  Liverpool. 

THE  GREEK  VIEW  OF  LIFE.  By  G.  L.  Dickinson,  Fellow  of  King’s 
College,  Cambridge. 

Social  Questions  of  To-day 

Edited  by  H.  de  B.  GIBBINS,  D.Litt.,  M.A. 

Crown  8 vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

A series  of  volumes  upon  those  topics  of  social,  economic, 
and  industrial  interest  that  are  at  the  present  moment  fore- 
most in  the  public  mind.  Each  volume  of  the  series  is  written  by  an 
author  who  is  an  acknowledged  authority  upon  the  subject  with  which 
he  deals. 

The  following  Volumes  of  the  Series  are  ready  : — 

TRADE  UNIONISM— NEW  AND  OLD.  By  G.  Howell,  Author  of 
‘ The  Conflicts  of  Capital  and  Labour.’  Second  Edition. 

THE  CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT  TO-DAY.  By  G.  J.  Holyoake, 
Author  of  ‘ The  History  of  Co-Operation.’  Second  Edition. 

MUTUAL  THRIFT.  By  Rev.  J.  Fkome  Wilkinson,  M.A.,  Author  of 
' The  Friendly  Society  Movement.’ 
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PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY  : An  Inquiry  into  the  Industrial  Conditions  of 
the  Poor.  By  J.  A.  HOBSON,  M.A.  Third  Edition. 

THE  COMMERCE  OF  NATIONS.  By  C.  F.  Bastaple,  M.A.,  Professor 
of  Economics  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

THE  ALIEN  INVASION.  By  W.  H.  Wilkins,  B.A.,  Secretary  to  the 
Society  for  Preventing  the  Immigration  of  Destitute  Aliens. 

THE  RURAL  EXODUS.  By  P.  Anderson  Graham. 

LAND  NATIONALIZATION.  By  HAROLD  Cox,  B.A. 

A SHORTER  WORKING  DAY.  By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  D.Litt.,  M.A., 
and  R.  A.  Hadfield,  of  the  Hecla  Works,  Sheffield. 

BACK  TO  THE  LAND:  An  Inquiry  into  the  Cure  for  Rural  Depopulation. 
By  H.  E.  Moore. 

TRUSTS,  POOLS  AND  CORNERS : As  affecting  Commerce  and  Industry. 

By  J.  Stephen  Jeans,  M.R.I.,  F.S.S. 

THE  FACTORY  SYSTEM.  By  R.  Cooke  Taylor. 

THE  STATE  AND  ITS  CHILDREN.  By  Gertrude  Tuckwell. 
WOMEN’S  WORK.  By  Lady  Dilke,  Miss  Bulley,  and  Miss  Whitley. 
MUNICIPALITIES  AT  WORK.  The  Municipal  Policy  of  Six  Great 
Towns,  and  its  Influence  on  their  Social  Welfare.  By  Frederick  Dolman. 
SOCIALISM  AND  MODERN  THOUGHT.  By  M.  Kaufmann. 

THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES.  By  R.  F.  Bowmaker. 
MODERN  CIVILIZATION  IN  SOME  OF  ITS  ECONOMIC  ASPECTS. 

By  W,  Cunningham,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  UNEMPLOYED.  By  J.  A.  Hobson,  B.A., 
Author  of  1 The  Problems  of  Poverty.’ 

LIFE  IN  WEST  LONDON.  By  ARTHUR  Sherwell,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 


Classical  Translations 

Editedby  H.  F.  FOX,  M.  A. , Fellow  and  Tutor  ofBrasenose  College,  Oxford. 

Messrs.  Methuen  are  issuing  a New  Series  of  Translations  from  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Classics.  They  have  enlisted  the  services  of  some 
of  the  best  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Scholars,  and  it  is  their  intention  that 
the  Series  shall  be  distinguished  by  literary  excellence  as  well  as  by 
scholarly  accuracy. 

AlSCHYLUS—  Agamemnon,  Choephoroe,  Eumenides.  Translated  by  Lewis 
Campbell,  LL.  D. , late  Professor  of  Greek  at  St.  Andrews,  sr. 

CICERO — De  Oratore  I.  Translated  by  E.  N.  P.  Moor,  M.A.  y.  6 d. 

CICERO  — Select  Orations  (Pro  Milone,  Pro  Murena,  Philippic  II.,  In 
Catilinam).  Translated  by  II.  E.  D.  Blakiston,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  cf  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  55. 
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CICERO — De  Natura  Deorum.  Translated  by  F.  Brooks,  M.A.,  late 
Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  y.  6 d. 

LUCIAN — Six  Dialogues  (Nigrinus,  Icaro-Menippus,The  Cock,  TheShip,  The 
Parasite,  The  Lover  of  Falsehood).  Translated  by  S.  T.  Irwin,  M.  A.,  Assis- 
tant Master  at  Clifton  ; late  Scholar  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  3-r.  6 d. 

SOPHOCLES — Electra  and  Ajax.  Translated  by  E.  D.  A.  Morshead, 
M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Winchester.  2 s.  6d. 

TACITUS — Agricola  and  Germania.  Translated  by  R.  B.  ToWNSHEND, 
late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  2 s.  6 d. 


Educational  Books 

CLASSICAL 

PLAUTI  BACCHIDES.  Edited  with  Introduction,  Commentary,  and 
Critical  Notes  by  J.  M'Cosh,  M.A.  Fcap.  4/0.  12s.  6 d. 

‘The  notes  are  copious,  and  contain  a great  deal  of  information  that  is  good  and 
useful.  ’ — Classical  Review. 

TACITI  AGRICOLI.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  Map,  etc.  By  R.  F. 

Davis,  M.A. , Assistant  Master  at  Weymouth  College.  Crown  8 vo.  2 s. 
TACITI  GERMANIA.  By  the  same  Editor.  Crown  8 vo.  2 s. 
HERODOTUS : EASY  SELECTIONS.  With  Vocabulary.  By  A.  C. 
Liddell,  M.A. , Assistant  Master  at  Nottingham  High  School.  Fcap. 
8 vo.  is.  6d. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  ODYSSEY.  By  E.  D.  Stone,  M. A.,  late 
Assistant  Master  at  Eton.  Fcap.  8 vo.  is.  6 d. 

PLAUTUS  : THE  CAPTIVI.  Adapted  for  Lower  Forms  by  J.  H.  Fresse, 
M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s,  Cambridge,  is.  6 d. 

DEMOSTHENES  AGAINST  CONON  AND  CALLICLES.  Edited  with 
Notes  and  Vocabulary,  by  F.  Darwin  Swift,  M.A. , formerly  Scholar 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxford ; Assistant  Master  at  Denstone  College. 
Fcap.  81 ’0.  2 s. 

GERMAN 

A COMPANION  GERMAN  GRAMMAR.  By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  D.Litt., 
M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Nottingham  High  School.  Crown  8vo.  is.  6 d. 

GERMAN  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.  By  E. 
M'Queen  Gray.  Crown  8 vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

SCIENCE 

THE  WORLD  OF  SCIENCE.  Including  Chemistry,  Heat,  Light,  Sound, 
Magnetism,  Electricity,  Botany,  Zoology,  Physiology,  Astronomy,  and 
Geology.  By  R.  Elliott  Steel,  M.A.,  F.C.S.  147  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

‘ If  Mr.  Steel  is  to  be  placed  second  to  any  for  this  quality  of  lucidity,  it  is  only  to 
Huxley  himself ; and  to  be  named  in  the  same  breath  with  this  master  of  the 
craft  of  teaching  is  to  be  accredited  with  the  clearness  of  style  and  simplicity  of 
arrangement  that  belong  to  thorough  mastery  of  a subject.’ — Parents'  Review. 

ELEMENTARY  LIGHT.  By  R.  E.  Steel.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  8 vo.  41.  6 d. 
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ENGLISH 

ENGLISH  RECORDS.  A Companion  to  the  History  of  England.  By 
H.  E.  Malden,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

A book  which  aims  at  concentrating  information  upon  dates,  genealogy,  officials,  con- 
stitutional documents,  etc.,  which  is  usually  found  scattered  in  different  volumes. 

THE  ENGLISH  CITIZEN  : HIS  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES.  By  H.  E. 
Malden,  M.A.  is.  6d . 

* The  book  goes  over  the  same  ground  as  is  traversed  in  the  school  books  on  this 
subject  written  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Education  Code.  It  would 
serve  admirably  the  purposes  of  a text-book,  as  it  is  well  based  in  historical 
facts,  and  keeps  quite  clear  of  party  matters.' — Scotsman. 

METHUEN’S  COMMERCIAL  SERIES 

Edited  by  H.  de  B.  GIBBINS,  D.Litt.,  M.A. 

BRITISH  COMMERCE  AND  COLONIES  FROM  ELIZABETH  TO 
VICTORIA.  By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  D.Litt.,  M.A.,  Author  of  ‘The 
Industrial  History  of  England,’  etc.,  etc.,  2 s. 

COMMERCIAL  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.  By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins, 
D.Litt.,  M.A. , is.  6 d. 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  COMMERCE.  By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  D.Litt., 
M.A.  is.  6d. 

A MANUAL  OF  FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 
By  S.  E.  Bally,  Modern  Language  Master  at  the  Manchester  Grammar 
School.  2 s. 

GERMAN  COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.  By  S.  E.  Bally, 
Assistant  Master  at  the  Manchester  Grammar  School.  Crown  8 vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

A FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  READER.  By  S.  E.  Bally.  2r. 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY,  with  special  reference  to  Trade  Routes, 
New  Markets,  and  Manufacturing  Districts.  By  L.  W.  Lyde,  M.A. , of 
the  Academy,  Glasgow.  2 s. 

A PRIMER  OF  BUSINESS.  By  S.  Jackson,  M.A.  is.  6d, 

COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC.  By  F.  G.  Taylor,  M.A.  is.  6d. 

PRECIS  WRITING  AND  OFFICE  CORRESPONDENCE.  By  E.  E. 
Whitfield,  M.A. 

WORKS  BY  A.  M.  M.  ST  EDM  AN,  M.A. 

INITIA  LATINA:  Easy  Lessons  on  Elementary  Accidence.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  8 vo.  is. 

FIRST  LATIN  LESSONS.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  2 r. 

FIRST  LATIN  READER.  With  Notes  adapted  to  the  Shorter  Latin 
Primer  and  Vocabulary.  Third  Edition.  18 mo.  is.  6 d. 

EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM  CAESAR.  Part  1.  The  Helvetian  War. 
18  mo.  is. 

EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM  LIVY.  Part  1.  The  Kings  of  Rome.  18 mo. 
is.  6 d. 

EASY  LATIN  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.  Fifth 
Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo.  is.  6d. 

EXEMPLA  LATINA.  First  Lessons  in  Latin  Accidence.  With  Vocabulary. 
Crown  8 vo.  is. 

EASY  LATIN  EXERCISES  ON  THE  SYNTAX  OF  THE  SHORTER 
AND  REVISED  LATIN  PRIMER.  With  Vocabulary.  Sixth 
Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  2 s.  6d.  Issued  with  the  consent  of  Dr.  Kennedy. 
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THE  LATIN  COMPOUND  SENTENCE  : Rules  and  Exercises.  Crown 
8 vo.  is.  6 d.  With  Vocabulary.  2 s. 

NOTANDA  QUAEDAM  : Miscellaneous  Latin  Exercises  on  Common  Rules 
and  Idioms.  Third  Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo.  is.  6d.  With  Vocabulary.  2 s. 
LATIN  VOCABULARIES  FOR  REPETITION  : Arranged  according  to 
Subjects.  Sixth  Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo.  is.  6 d. 

A VOCABULARY  OF  LATIN  IDIOMS  AND  PHRASES.  18 mo.  is. 
STEPS  TO  GREEK.  18 mo.  is. 

EASY  GREEK  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.  Second 
Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo.  is.  6 d. 

GREEK  VOCABULARIES  FOR  REPETITION.  Arranged  according  to 
Subjects.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo.  is.  6 d. 

GREEK  TESTAMENT  SELECTIONS.  For  the  use  of  Schools.  Third 
Edition.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Vocabulary.  Fcap.  8i'o.  2s.  6d. 
STEPS  TO  FRENCH.  Second  Edition.  18 mo.  8 d. 

FIRST  FRENCH  LESSONS.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  is. 

EASY  FRENCH  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.  Second 
Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo.  ir.  6 d. 

EASY  FRENCH  EXERCISES  ON  ELEMENTARY  SYNTAX.  With 
Vocabulary.  Crown  8 vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

FRENCH  VOCABULARIES  FOR  REPETITION:  Arranged  according  to 
Subjects.  Fifth  Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo.  is. 

SCHOOL  EXAMINATION  SERIES 

Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
FRENCH  EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN  MISCELLANEOUS  GRAM- 
MAR AND  IDIOMS.  By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.  Eighth  Edition. 
A Key,  issued  to  Tutors  and  Private  Students  only,  to  be  had  on 
application  to  the  Publishers.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  6s.  net. 
LATIN  EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN  MISCELLANEOUS  GRAM- 
MAR AND  IDIOMS.  By  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A.  Seventh  Edition. 
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